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T is not without good cause that Amer- living American humorists, William S. 
ica is once more developing a trade in Devery, formerly commissioner of the 
literary exports; for, to employ the his- New York police—she once more has 
toric phrase of perhaps the greatest of “the goods.” There was a period, after 
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the great Bostonian era, the Mark Twain 
and Bret Harte era, and the Howells and 
James era when for a time, as happens 
now and again with every nation, she 
seemed to have exhausted her literary ac- 
tivity. And indeed, for so young a peo- 
ple, it might well seem that she had 


i, 


JOHN BURROUGHS, THE DEAN OF AMERICAN 


MAGAZINE. 


In America, happily, not a few of the 
older fames still remain with us, still 
vigorously growing. In fact, had one 
the space to make what one might call 
a literary stock-taking of America at the 
present time, the result would, I think, 
be somewhat of a surprise—even to 
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NATURE WRITERS, 


BORN AT ROXBURY, 


NEW YORK, APRIL 3, 1887. 
From a photograph by Bennett, New York. 


done enough to take a little rest on her 
laurels. 

It is inevitable that when the old 
giants have fallen, the wood looks bare. 
Surely we have seen the same dispiriting 
spectacle in England, as Rossetti and 
Matthew Arnold and Browning and 
Tennyson, with all their majestic foliage 
of fame, one by one went nature’s way. 
The saplings, so slim and green about 
their knees, seemed almost ludicrously 
inadequate to carry on the great tradi- 
tion: and yet the girth of these saplings 
has grown considerably since then. 
Would it be cynical to say that in litera- 
ture, when the gods go, the half-gods ar- 
rive ? 


Ameriea. This brief look-round may, I 
hope, serve as at least a suggestion for 
such a stoek-taking. 


TEN AUTHORS OF ASSURED FAME. 


To begin with, let us write down such 
national assets as Mark Twain, William 
Dean Howells, Henry James, “ Lew” 
Wallace, James Lane Allen, Marion 
Crawford, Silas Weir Mitchell, Joaquin 
Miller, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and John 
Burroughs. 

There is certainly no need to expound 
the significance of these names. Others 
“abide our question,” these are “ free.” 
Whatever importance they may retain in 
the future, there is no question of their 
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familiar significance to-day. 
These are names, too, that 
have worn well, names of 
which we have no thought as 
yet of growing tired. Men- 
tioning only one book each, 
think what these names have 
given us! From them have 
come “ Huckleberry Finn,” 
“The Kentons,” “The Por- 
trait of a Lady,” “ Ben- 
Hur,” “A Kentucky Car- 
dinal,’  “Greifenstein,” 
“Hugh Wynne,” “Songs 
from the Sierras,” “ Friar 
Jerome’s Beautiful Book,” 
and “Locusts and Wild 
Honey.” 

Besides these names, 
which may, temporarily at 
least, be called classical, 
there are such others as 
Charles Warren Stoddard, 
whose exquisite “ South Sea 
Idyls,” all too little known, 
is one of the rarest expres- 
sions of American prose; 
Ambrose Bierce, whose “ In 
the Midst of Life ” deserves ° 
to rank with the master- 
pieces of that sort of mys- 
tery and inventiveness with 














which we associate’ the 
names of Poe and Le Fanu, 


Arthur Sherburne Hardy, 
whose “Passe Rose” is 
worth pretty well all the 


recent “costume” novels 
rolled together; and Henry Van Dyke, 
whose “ Little Rivers ” has already found 
a safe place in that fragrant corner of 
our library presided over by Izaak Wal- 
ton. I mention these names first, as be- 
ing names some time established; names, 
too, that fall into no specific category, 
and that lie outside the most recent de- 
velopments of American literature. 
When we say “ American literature” 
_it is necessary to remind ourselves what 
a conglomeration of diversities America 
is, how very far from being single-mind- 
ed or uniform in characteristics. No lit- 
erature, however national, can escape the 
inroads of the personal, unclassifiable 
genius. Can one seriously call Heine 
German, for example? But in America, 
of all countries, the national adjective is 
peculiarly hard to define. The West tells 
you that the typical American is not of 
the East; the East regards the West as 
something new and unformed; Boston 
begs you not to take your impression 
from New York; and so on. In despair, 


MAJOR-GENERAL 
NOVELIST, FAMOUS AS THE AUTHOR OF 
BORN AT BROOKVILLE, INDIANA, APRIL 10, 1827. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Rockwood, New York. 


LEWIS WALLACE, SOLDIER, DIPLOMAT, 


“ BEN-HUR "— 


tod 


AND 


one is compelled to fall back upon geog- 
raphy, and to regard everything as Amer- 
ican that demonstrably springs from that 
astonishing meeting of extremes known 
as the United States. 

It is necessary to preface this at the 
outset, lest any reader should expect 
from me some subtle, or over-subtle, an- 
alysis of prevailing trends in the Amer- 
ican literature of the moment, some 
“new note ” distinetly “American.” Per- 
haps, indeed, the old phrase “all the 
Americas” would be the best to use 
when speaking of American literature, 
for indeed in American literature there 
are so many Americas. To-day, however, 
they have one characteristic in common. 
They are all remarkably active. Within 
the last few years, a new impulse of 
literary vitality seems to have swept 
spring-like over the American continent 
from north to south, from east to west. 
Whatever we may think of the diversi- 
fied products of American writers, it 
is impossible to deny that they evi- 





SAMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS (“MARK TWAIN”), THE VETERAN NOVELIST AND HUMORIST, ONE OF 
THE MOST FAMOUS FIGURES IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN LITERATURE—BORN AT FLORIDA, 
MISSOURI, NOVEMBER 30, 1835. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Rockwood, New York. 
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dence that first of all the virtues, the 
virtue of vitality, 


A MULTITUDE OF LITERARY CENTERS. 


One obvious evidence of this vitality 
is the decentralization of American let- 
ters. Boston is no more the literary 
hub of America; nor is New 
York, nor yet Chicago. Indi- 
anapolis puts up a very strong 
bid, San Francisco cannot be 
refused a show, Louisville 
boasts a local literary school, 
and even Butte, in remote 
Montana, has produced its 
Mary MacLean. It is impos- 
sible to prophesy what far- 
away city may next develop 
a genius—or a publisher. 

Take Indianapolis. From 
Indiana comes the one real 
“indigenous” American poet 
alive to-day, James Whit- 
eomb Riley. From Indiana, 
too, eomes Lew Wallace. 
George Ade is a Hoosier, and 
so is Booth Tarkington. 

Take Chieago. “ Mr. Doo- 
ley ” eame-from Chicago. The 
Chap-Book was  born—and, 
alas, died—in Chicago. Paul 
Potter, Alfred Henry Lewis, 
of “ Wolfville,” Vanee Thomp- 
son, Henry B. Fuller, George 
H. Lorimer, and Hobart Chat- 
field-Taylor, are all Chica- 
goans. The Chicago news- 
papers have been a very train- 
ing-school of genius, or at 
least of suecessful literary 
work. fugene Field, their 
greatest gift to American 
letters, is dead, and has no 
suecessor. But George Horton. and 
Frederick Upham Adams are old Chiea- 
go newspaper men; so is George Barr 
McCutcheon, and so is his brother, John 
T. McCutcheon, the latest humorous 
light to twinkle from the West. 

Take San Francisco. Edwin Markham 
is a San Franciscan. So is Gertrude 
Atherton. Gelett Burgess, and all the 
bright lyrical spirits who helped him 
with the Lark, were San Franciseo’s very 
own. Wallace Irwin’s “ Love Sonnets of 
a Hoodlum” came from San Francisco. 
Ambrose Bieree, Jack London, Herman 
Whitaker, and quite a host of clever 
writers, are San Franciscans. 

I only give these names of cities and of 
writers as casual illustrations of the 
widespread distribution of literary vital- 
ity and literary honors at the moment. 
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There is at present no one literary 
eenter in America. New York does the 
most publishing. Boston does the most 
printing. Generally speaking, the West 
and the South do the most writing. But 
there is no longer any one center of liter- 
ary life or taste. Why should there be, 


JAMES LANE ALLEN, THE NOVELIST OF KENTUCKY, AUTHOR OF 
“THE CHOIR INVISIBLE”—BORN IN KENTUCKY IN 1849. 


with books “in so wide a commonalty 
spread,” and universities everywhere ¢ 


SOME TYPICAL AMERICAN PRODUCTS. 


An evidence at onee of decentraliza- 
tion and of vitality has been the simul- 
taneous awakening of the American 
writer in different States cf the Union to 
the literary value of the materials that 
lay at his feet and to his hand. In State 
after State, American writers have awa- 
kened to the romance of their own con- 
ditions and characteristics, awakened to 
the great truth that the proper study of 
an American is America. 

First, and, I venture to think, last in 
this specially American art—for she has 
no visible suecessor—is the lady of whom 
fame must still think as Mary E. Wilkins 
—for in fame there is no marrying or 
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giving in marriage. How vivid are her 
clear, dry etchings of New England life! 
And still her hand retains its cunning. 
Miss Wilkins was, I believe, one of the 
first American writers carefully to utilize 
the material of her province. Since “A 
New England Nun,” the topographical 
novelist has made haste and multiplied, 
finally culminating, let us hope, in— 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 
Meanwhile, however, he has given us 
“David Harum,” “Chimmie Fadden,” 
and “ Eben Holden.” 

The same national pride has inspired 
the meritorious historical novels of Win- 
ston Churchill. Mr. Churchill’s novels 
betray so much research and general hard 
work that one cannot but feel that if he 
had not chosen to write novels, he could 
have produced much better history. The 
historical novel will, of course, always 
have its place, when written by novelists 
whom nature meant to write it. Such 
novelists have been very few, though 
their imitators have been legion. The 
public, one gratefully observes, is begin- 
ning to weary of these imitators, and we 
may, I think, with confidence place the 
pseudo-historical novel in the obituary of 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, THE DEAN OF LIVING AMERI- 
CAN POETS, BORN AT PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
NOVEMBER 11, 1836. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Purdy, Boston. 
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recent literary fashions. As one does 
so, one may remark on the strange fact 
that all the recent demand for the his- 
torical novel has not resulted in one book 
of any stable importance. 

A more recent movement is much more 
real, and much more American, though 
one need not say that it did not start out 
in America—the exploitation of the busi- 
ness novel. The romance of business is 
an old story nowadays, though twenty 
years ago it was something of a discov- 
ery; yet like all romance, it is ever new, 
under new conditions, and with new 
handling. Certainly, if any country 
should be expected to produce the great 
novel of business, it is America. The 
lamented Frank Norris seemed near to 
it, and he has left no one behind him in 
the same field with the same imaginative 
breadth and grasp. Yet David Graham 
Phillips, Samuel Merwin, and H. K. Web- 
ster are no mean Scheherazades of the 
modern Arabian Nights known as Wall 
Street. 

These three writers, and others who 
could be named, unite a patience of ac- 
curate observation with a power of tell- 
ing presentation, which are characteris- 
tic of the younger American wri- 
ters in whatever field they work. 
If it be true that, at the moment, 
the ranks of young American story- 
tellers display no man of genius— 
and that, I think, might be said of 
other countries besides America— 
yet this is undoubtedly true of the 
American story-writer: he knows 
his business. Even if he hasn’t 
much of a story to tell, he knows 
how to tell it. Probably this faculty 
of his comes somewhat from the 
journalistic training through 
which most young American wri- 
ters have passed; but apart from 
that, no one—particularly an Eng- 
lishman—cean have visited in Amer- 
ica without realizing that the 
Americans are born story-tellers. 
The gift is in the blood. 

This national faculty, very likely, 
accounts for the quite tyrannous 
popularity of the short story in 
America; that is to say, the short 
story in the magazines, or the Sun- 
day supplements—not in book 
form! Short stories in book form 
sell as badly in America as any- 
where else. But printed in maga- 
zines they seem to be the only ac- 
ceptable contributions; they and 
realistic informatory articles’ on 
military and scientific subjects. I 
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DR. SILAS WEIR MITCHELL, PHYSICIAN, NOVELIST, AND POET, AUTHOR OF “HUGH WYNNE” 
—BORN IN PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 15, 1880. 


must not forget pictures of beautiful, or 
at least notorious, women. 

Yet here again a craze—this craze for 
the magazine short story—does not seem 
to be developing any master or master- 
pieces. There is an innumerable band of 
clever short-story writers with’ whose 
names we are all familiar in the Amer- 
ican magazines—yet there is not one of 
them who could be described as a frac- 
tional part of a De Maupassant or a Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. 

Sometimes I wonder—I dare hardly 
say it in so popular a magazine—whether 
the public is really so voracious of the 
short story as the magazine editors 





seem to think. I don’t say that it is not. 
I only wonder. I only wonder, for ex- 
ample, if it wouldn’t like a bright essay 
oceasionally instead—it surely does when 
Edgar Saltus writes it—or a dialogue, or 
even a poem. But perhaps the magazine 
editors are right. Perhaps the public has 
no feelings! 

Perhaps the most conspicuous move- 
ment in American literature of late has 
been the animal story. We are all, I 
think, heartily tired of it by now. Yet it 
was a good, healthy change, distinetly a 
move in the right direction. Besides, it 
has left us two or three books of real 
value—C. G. D. Roberts’ “ The Heart of 
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pretty collective name of Le- 
gion—who reach a remarkable 
average of technique and feel- 
ing. Indeed, American maga- 
zine verse is so superior to Eng- 
lish magazine verse as to sug- 
gest the existence of some secret 
school of American poetry. 

But there are real poets, too, 
such real poets as Edwin Mark- 
ham, Bliss Carman, Charles G. 
D. Roberts, William Vaughn 
Moody, and Madison Cawein. 
Of course, as I have said before, 
there is James Whitcomb Riley. 
There are also one or two de- 
lightful poets writing in slang, 
such as Wallace Irwin, to whose 
“ Love-Sonnets of a Hoodlum” 
I have already made allusion; 
and 8. E. Kiser, with his “ Love- 
Sonnets of an Office-Boy.” 





THE MODERN HUMORISTS. 


Talking of slang, no glance 
at American literature, however 
bird’s-eye, could pretend to com- 
prehensiveness without includ- 
ing American humorists. If 
there are no American humor- 
ists, what is to become of Amer- 
ica? Of course there Still re- 
mains with us the solemn pres- 
ence of Mark Twain; and long 
indeed may it remain to give 
that dignity—one might say 








HENRY JAMES, THE WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN NOVELIST WHO 
HAS LIVED IN ENGLAND FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS— 


BORN IN NEW YORK, APRIL 15, 1843. 


From a copyrighted photograph by H. Walter Barnett, London. 


the Ancient Wood”; Thompson-Seton’s 
“Wild Animals I have Known”; and 
Jack London’s “ The Call of the Wild.” 
It is perhaps only fair to say that if this 
movement got its first public impetus 
from Mr. Kipling’s “Jungle Book,” a 
still earlier volume by Mr. Roberts con- 
tained the germs of all this recent me- 
nagerie movement. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE POETS. 


The mention of Mr. Roberts naturally 
suggests the question of American 
poetry. Are there any American poets? 
Is there any American poetry? Asa fact, 
there are a great many, and there is a 
good deal; and, as in the ease of the short 
story, the workmanship is almost as uni- 
formly skilful as the inspiration is 
meager. There is quite a band of young 
women poets writing for the magazines 
—one might discriminate them by the 





that poetry—to humor, which in 
some facile fingers it has lat- 
terly seemed to lose. Still, as 
Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 
there has, in the necessity of 
time, arisen in America another great 
humorist—F. P. Dunne. Mr. Dunne is a 
great humorist in this sense—that he in- 
terprets the passing show by the inner 
light of a laughing brain and a kind 
heart. Probably there are no opinions so 
well worth having to-day as those of Mr. 
Dooley. And you laugh, too. 

Then there is George Ade. I have just 
read that Mr. Ade suffers no little pain 
if you suggest that he writes in slang. 
He claims that he writes in “ colloquial- 
isms” and “ Chicago.” It seems a nice 
distinction; particularly as those with a 
taste for Mr. Ade—and they need to be 
considerably learned in the up-to-date 
American metaphor—eare nothing for a 
definition of the medium he employs, but 
everything for the imaginative bril- 
lianey, that relentless realism, with which 
he handles it. 

Another humorist of a more delicate 
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CINCINNATUS HEINE MILLER (JOAQUIN MILLER), PIONEER AND POET OF THE FAR WEST, AUTHOR OF 
“SONGS OF THE SIERRAS”—BORN IN INDIANA, NOVEMBER 10, 1841. 


From a copyrighted photograp 


sort is Mr. Charles Battell Loomis. Mr. 
Loomis has a droll, fairy-tale gift which 
suggests a blending in his blood of Amer- 
ica and Denmark. Once I heard Mr. 
Loomis tell his fairy-tales in a New York 
drawing-room. It consoled me no little 
for not having heard Hans Andersen. 
To these more particular statements 
one may add a word or two more on gen- 
eral tendencies at the moment in Ameri- 





by Rockwood, New York. 


van literature. For example, side by side 
with the ardent cultivation of the Ameri- 
ean realistic novel, the novel of the stoek- 
yards, the cabbage-patches, and the Wall 
Street “corners,” there is a no less ar- 
dent awakening of rather young people 
to that literature of beauty and dreams 
which in America is called “ exotic.” 
Paradoxically, America has always given 
a warm weleome to such literature. 
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Maeterlinck and D’Annunzio, for exam- 
ple, sell better in America than in any 
other country. And once more “the old 
French forms ”—the ballade, the ron- 
deau, and so on—are being discovered in 
America for the first time, together with 
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And it is surprising what good work 
some of these lonely dreamers turn out. 
Indeed, no one who cares for literature 
san visit a while in America—and per- 
haps, as the old saying is, the looker-on 
sees most of the game—without being 


FRANCIS MARION CRAWFORD, THE NUVELIST OF MODERN LIFE IN MANY LANDS— 
BORN IN ITALY (WHERE MOST OF HIS LIFE HAS BEEN SPENT), 
AUGUST 2, 1854. 


From a photograph by ‘Van der Weyde, New Vork. 


Morris chairs, and Liberty silks! It of- 
ten astonishes one to find in what out- 
of-the-way places the lamp of beauty is 
burning, tended by lonely hands in some 
newly-named wilderness of the West. 
One evidence of this is the widespread 
occurrence of the private press. At the 
moment there is hardly a solitude in 
America uninhabited by a private press. 





struck with what one might call the lit- 
erary fermentation going on throughout 
the land. In every field of literature 
there are active, brilliant workers, loving 
disciples of the highest standards; and 
I am serious in saying that no country 
in the world to-day is more alive to let- 
ters or more ambitious to create fine lit- 
erature. 
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THE HOUSE OF BISMARCK: 





BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


THE ENDING OF AN EVENTFUL CHAPTER OF MODERN GERMAN 


HISTORY—THE IRON CHANCELLOR 


ES: DEAD, HIS SONS ARE DEAD, 


AND THE PRESENT HEAD OF THE BISMARCK FAMILY IS A SEVEN- 


YEAR-OLD BOY. 


T Friedrichsruh, in Germany, there 

is a little hoy, His name is Otto. 

Not long ago he inherited the title of 

prince, a lot of money, and a very high 

place. He is head of the House of Bis- 
marck. 

Originally this house was rather ob- 
secure. At the root of the family tree is 
a tailor. There is of course nothing dis- 
graceful in that, unless the tailor hap- 
pened to be a bad one. Besides, the tail- 
oring did not persist, except avatistic- 
ally, long after, when it cropped out in 
Otto’s grandfather, who made one of the 
finest imperial robes that ever was seen. 
However, then, it may have been with 
the earlier tailor, there is no manner of 
doubt that the latter was first class. 

Between the two, in the shade of the 
family tree, there stretches a line, seven 
centuries long, of typical Brandenburg 
junkers, a set of people narrow-minded, 
illiberal, and cheese-paring, if you. like, 
but honest, loyal, and proud. Not bril- 
liant, however; though brillianey, or the 
elements of it, must have been latent in 
them, for ultimately, from them emerged 
that rarity, a genius. It was he who 
made the stunning imperial robe. While 
he was at it, he made a name of such 
resonance that to-day whoso says Ger- 
many says Bismarck. 


THE GREAT BISMARCK’S GREAT WORK. 


3efore Bismarck appeared, Germany 
was a geographical dream. He made it 
a fact. He put Prussia in the saddle, in- 
stigated three victorious wars, turned a 
people into a nation, hatched the Kaiser 
egg, erected an empire, gave it peace, 
and died a disappointed man. 

To Buseh, who was his Boswell, he 
declared that he did not know what hap- 
piness was; that in his life he had had 
but twenty-four hours of it. Yet that, 
we may assume, was romance; particu- 
larly as Busch says he observed a tear 
trickling down the bulldog face of the 
iron man. Busch mistook his vocation. 
He should have taken to fiction. 

Said Cressida, “ Joy’s soul lies in the 


doing.” While Bismarck was in oftice— 
and no statesman save Metternich held 
office longer—he was weariless. Before 
he entered public life, he excelled in 
every form of exercise save that of the 
gymnastics of yawning. At Gottingen 
he went to two lectures, to jail three 
times, outdrank the hardest-headed, 
fought twenty-six duels, made love and 
debts. Developing presently into a 
country squire, he hunted all day, danced 
all night, awoke his guests with pistol 
shots fired through their pillows, alarmed 
the ladies with foxes produced in the 
drawing-room, toasted them in huge flag- 
ons of porter and champagine, carried on 
generally like the demon that he was, 
and earned the title of der tolle Bismarck 
—the mad Bismarck. 

He earned other titles, too—that of 
graf, that of fiirst, and that of herzog. 
The last, which he held as Duke of 
Lauenberg, he put negligently aside. “ It 
could be useful,” he said, “only if I 
wished to travel incog.” 

But that was long after, when he was 
annoyed with Wilhelm II, from whom 
the honorific had come. Meanwhile, if 
not happy, he was obviously not miser- 
able. Moreover, if at the university he 
preferred license to lectures, elsewhere 
he studied well. He studied history, and 
marveled at Barbarossa. He studied geo- 
graphy, and puzzled over the thirty-seven 
Teuton states. Jt oeceurred to him that 
the latter should be united and the form- 
er awake. 

These were but fancies. They Had vis- 
ited others. Bismarck put them aside. 
They returned. They haunted him. In 
Schleswig, at Sadowa, at Sedan, at Ver- 
sailles, he made them facts. At Ver- 
sailles he displayed Barbarossa; or, 
rather, in Wilhelm I he displayed a tol- 
erable if colorless representation of the 
sleeper awake. He displayed, too, the re- 
established German Empire. 


THE MAN OF BLOOD AND IRON. 


There was magic in that, and some- 
thing superior; there was statecraft, a 
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policy of blood and iron, which long be- 
fore he had announced, and to which 
steadfastly he had adhered. To him 
might preceded right. In addition, his 
disdain of certain concepts was high and 
complete. In that respect he was pagan. 
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vered Napoleon the Little, while equally 
masterful, was more triumphant still. 
Napoleon mistook him for a promoter. 
Bismarck did net rectify the error, or 
the further error into which the French- 
man fell of thinking that, with great ad- 









































THE THREE MAKERS OF MODERN GERMANY—BISMARCK IS ON THE LEFT OF THE PICTURE; IN 
THE CENTER IS THE MASTER HE SERVED SO LONG AND SO WELL, THE KAISER 
WILHELM I; ON THE RIGHT IS VON MOLTKE, 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Camphausen. 
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Honor, truth, square-dealing were to him 
virtues indeed, but they were civic, not 
personal. During the Schleswig-Holstein 
argument, the manner in which he first 
jockeyed Austria and then at Sadowa 
knocked her out, ending her primacy 
forever, was, ethically considered, abso- 
lutely unscrupulous, but tactically it was 
superb. 

The fashion, too, in which he maneu- 


vantage to himself, he could become the 
promoter’s sleeping partner. The ampli- 
tudes of the third emperor’s incapacity 
—an ineapacity unsuspected then, but 
subsequently notorious—had been dis- 
eerned by Bismarck intuitively and in- 
stantly from the start. He flattered him, 
played with him, used him, dangling a 
dream of Belgian annexation before his 
visionary and deluded eyes. Then, when 
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he had got from him all that he wanted, 
he threw him down and out. 

Michelet somewhere says that he would 
like to have seen Czeesar crossing Gaul 
bareheaded in the rain. It would have 
been as interesting, perhaps, to have as- 
sisted at a spectacle which occurred after 
Sedan—Bismarck riding up to meet Na- 
poleon IIT. As the successful promoter 
approached, the fallen emperor, who had 
alighted from his carriage, whitened be- 
neath his paint. 

“Was he thinking,” Bismarek subse- 
quently queried, “of that Prince of 
Condé who, on being made a prisoner, 
was shot? Yet,” he added, “I treated 
him precisely as though he were at St. 
Cloud.” 

In so saying he spoke truly. At St. 
Cloud there was, in default of sense, al- 
ways wit, or, at any rate, a passable imi- 
tation of it. A bit later, when terms of 
peace were being debated, and a ransom 
of a few hundred million was offered for 
Paris, Bismarck, laughing mightily, ex- 
claimed: 

“T won’t have Paris humiliated by a 
sum so shabby as that. She is too great 
a lady. Make the amount a billion, at 
least!” 

Bismarek had triumphed all along the 
line. He could afford to be jocose. Al- 
ready at Versailles the Hall of Mirrors 
was being dusted. There, presently, be- 
fore a swarm of sovereigns, amid the 
blare of brass, the blow of bugles, and 
eries of “ Hoch!” the sword of Charle- 
magne, reforged, was brandished by 
Wilhelm I. 

It was a great day, and the greatness 
of it was due to Bismarck. He himself 
was great, though not what you would 
‘all grand. Gladstone was that. Glad- 
stone was the grandest man in England; 
but Bismarek was the greatest man in 
the world. 


THE GREAT MAN’S DOWNFALL. 


Yet the fate of greatness is decay. 
That fate overtook the great chancellor. 
Not at onee. On the contrary. For years 
his greatness not merely endured, but so 
increased that it overshadowed the 
Throne. Always a giant, he became an 
ogre. When he roared, kings shook. 
armies quaked. The Kaiser himself was 
afraid of him. He was bigger than his 
sovereign. At any resistance to his will, 
he threatened to resign. Plaintively. 
peevishly even, the first Wilhelm would 
ask: 

“Will you leave me in my old age to 
make an imbecile of myself?” 
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But after the passing of the latter, and 
the brief, tormented reign of his son, 
the resignation which hitherto Bismarck 
had wielded like a bludgeon, the present 
Kaiser provoked. The great act of drop- 
ping the pilot overboard was preceded by 
a fine passage at arms. 

Wilhelm IT objected, or affected to ob 
ject, to his echancellor’s willingness to re- 
ceive certain politicians. 

Bismarck objected to the objection. 

“ Even,” said the Kaiser, “if I, as your 
sovereign, so order?” 

Said Bismarek, with a look that was 
tantamount to a blow: 

“The commands of a king cease in the 
drawing-room of a gentleman.” 

“ But who are these Hohenzollerns?” 
Bismarck afterward asked. “ My people 
have been longer in the country than 
they have.” : 

Yet who they were he subsequently 
related. In his vosthumous memoirs, he 
deseribed himself as the faithful servant 
of Wilhelm I; but of Wilhelm IT he made 
no mention whatever. It is not German, 
but it is English, as English is spoken, to 
observe that Bismarek cut the present 
Kaiser dead. 

Meanwhile he, too, was down and out. 
The iniquity of that rather rankled. Ile 
had induced the wars which gave Prussia 
the twin duchies of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein, relegated Austria to a back seat. 
and throttled Franee. Out of chaos he 
had created unity. He had refounded 
the empire. In the process he had dis- 
missed ministers, defied parliaments. 
Now he, too, was defied, dismissed to 
boot. 

But what had he expected? Gratitude ? 
From his vocabulary the word had been 
dropped. Square-dealing? But to him, 
might preceded right. Decent treat- 
ment? But he himself had inaugurated 
the policy of blood and iron. No. He 
had served a purpose, and, having served 
it, he was thrown down as he had thrown 
others. He was reaping what he had 
sown. 

That is the way with all of us. It is a 
law of nature, which has many laws and 
many forees. Among the latter the most 
potent, perhaps, is silence. Bismarck 
omitted to employ it. In office he had 
triumphed. Out of office he wanted to ex- 
plain. That is always a stupid thing to 
do. But who is ever so foolish as a wise 
man? In Bismarck the dominant charae- 
teristics of Richelieu, Machiavelli, and 
Napoleon met and fused. He had the 
strength of the one, the guile of the 
other, the weakness of the third. When 
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THE SURRENDER OF THE FRENCH EMPEROR 


MEETING OF BISMARCK AND NAPOLEON HII AT DONCHERY, NEAR SEDAN, ON THE 
AND HIS ARMY TO THE VICTORIOUS GERMANS, 


MORNING AFTER 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Anton von Werner. 


the great Corsican was cornered, he, too, 
chattered interminably. 


THE SECOND GENERATION. _ 


Bismarck had not, of course, omitted 
to marry. His wife, Johanna von Putt- 
kamer, by whom he had three children 
and nothing whatever to put with them, 
was a lady whose portrait time has now a 
trifle effaced. Of the children, their eld- 
est, Herbert, was expected to succeed him 
as chancellor of the realm. But Herbert, 
while inheriting portions of his father’s 
genius, had not a trace of his gemiith. 

Bismarck possessed what Mirabeau 
had—the terrible gift of familiarity. He 
possessed, too, the ability to charm—in 
half a dozen languages, at that. The sup- 
pleness of his tongue was that of a witch. 
He made you feel at home without prej- 
udice to any intention he might have of 
taking your home away. In conduct and 
conversation he had the simplicity of 
the really great. 

Herbert was less genial. Abroad it is 
said of us that as a people we have no 
manners. But it is better, perhaps, to 
have no manners than to have a lot, and 
all of them bad. Herbert’s supply was 
large. He ran into somebody or other. 








The latter turned, expecting the usual 


apology. ’ 
“T am Count Bismarck, was all he 
got. 


“ The explanation is ample,” the some- 
body retorted; “but not the excuse.” 

Nor was the excuse adequate for the 
fashion in which he treated the Princess 
Carolath. This lady, a court beauty, con- 
sented to let him read to her the story of 
Francesca da Rimini. In pauses of the 
narrative they reached Venice. From 
there his father summoned him peremp- 
torily back. They read no more that day, 
no, nor on any other, although proceed- 
ings instituted by the beauty’s husband 
would have enabled them to continue the 
tale at home. Herbert, however, recog- 
nized but one duty, obedience to his 
father’s commands. That is highly com- 
mendable; but it is certainly less so to 
leave a lady in the lurch. The entire epi- 
sode was disgraceful, though palliated— 
that is, if palliation for such a thing can 
be—by the son’s attitude when the father 
was retired. 

At that time Herbert, who from _one 
post to another had risen to the posi- 
tion of under secretary of state, resigned. 
Ultimately, between his father and his 
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sovereign a truce was patched. On the 
oeeasion of Bismarck’s eightieth birth- 
day an imperial banquet was held, during 
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person to Friedrichsruh, where he pre- 
sented the old man with a sword and a 
speech. 



























































THE PROCLAMATION OF KING WILHELM I OF 
MIRRORS AT VERSAILLES, JANUARY 18, 
GREATNESS OF IT W 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic 


which a piece of music, composed by the 
Kaiser and dedicated by him to the ex- 
chancellor, was given. Meanwhile the 
emperor had invited Bismarck to Berlin, 
and had received him there with honors 
almost royal. Subsequently he went in 














PRUSSIA AS GERMAN EMPEROR IN THE HALL OF 
1871-—-“‘IT WAS A GREAT DAY, AND THE 
AS DUE TO BISMARCK.” 
Company after the painting by Anton von Werner. 
These gallery proceedings Herbert 
viewed unmoved. When his _ father 


was being stretched beneath the shade 
of the family tree, he quietly snubbed 
an official who, in the Kaiser’s name, 
came to convey the imperial condolences. 
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To a seulptor who, by imperial command, 
eame to take a east of the giant’s face, 
he refused admittance. The imperial of- 
fer of a public funeral, to be preceded 
by a grandiose lying in state, was curtly 
declined; so also was the further offer 
of a memorial monument. Moreover, in 
an open letter of thanks for sympathy 
expressed and received, Herbert. Bis- 
marek ignored the Kaiser completely. 
This was not magnanimous, nor was it 
war. Yet though it did not palliate the 
Venetian journey, it did display a son’s 
reverence for his father, a prince’s fealty 
to his house. 


THE GREAT BISMARCK’S GRANDSON. 


The head of the house is now a little 
boy of seven. It is but recently that 
Herbert Bismarck died, leaving, in addi- 
tion to this child, two other children and 
a widow. His brother, Wilhelm Bis- 
marck, is also dead. <A foreigner, com- 
menting on his own countrywomen, re- 
marked that after ten years of romance 
they resemble ruins, but after ten years 
of matrimony they look like public build- 
ings. The Princess Bismarek, who was 


the Countess Margaret Hoyos, has sug- 


gested neither the one nor the other. By 
birth a Hungarian and an aristocrat, she 
represents everything that an artificial 
society can create, except artificialty. 
As a girl she was admired for her beauty, 


MAGAZINE. 


as a woman she has been loved for her 
grace. Beyond these attributes she has 
no history—and fortunate is the woman 
that has none—save only that of her en- 
trance to this house. 

The House of Bismarck has endured 
now for a period tolerably long. During 
its persistence it has witnessed a totter 
of dynasties, a reversal of thrones, a re- 
modeling of the map, the passing of what 
were once the world’s great glories. It 
has witnessed, too, the discovery of 
America, the birth of science, the un- 
shackling of thought, the dawn of the 
democracy to be. These things the House 
of Bismarck has seen, and, seeing, doubt- 
less has been stirred. Yet that which 
must have stirred it most was the spec- 
tacle of its own chief turning a people 
into a nation, and that nation into one of 
the strongest powers on earth. 

The task was difficult. A task more 
difficult yet is to make the national prow- 
endure. Nothing is constant but 
change. Like grandeur, the fate of mon- 
archies is decay. What fate holds for 
Germany the future will tell. But into 
the future it is given to no one, not even 
to an emperor, to look. Yet all may sur- 
vey the past; and it may be, in surveying 
it, historians to come will conclude that, 
with the Iron Chancellor, the apogee of 
the Hohenzollerns was reached, as well 
as that of the House of Bismarck. 


ess 


THE SKY-SCRAPER. 
WirH feet firm planted on the bedded rock, 
And mighty shoulders squared to meet the shock 
Of nature’s armament, the Titan stands, 
Disdainful of the lesser serried bands 
That crowd below, and with his hundred eyes 
Looks out across the city where it lies. 
Within, a thousand hurrying pigmies ply 


Their petty trades. 


They haggle, cheat, and lie, 


And speed like parasites upon their quest 

Through steam-fed heart and lungs, that know not rest. 
Indifferent to the fate of those who wrought 

His form piecemeal by patient toil and thought, 

The monster broods, while haggard hopes of power 
Their fruitage bear between a single hour 


Of failure or success. 


The strife of man 


Moves not his thought, who shares in Nature’s plan, 
And feels her universal throbbing heart, 

And motionless, still plays his silent part. 
Unchanging, dauntless, mocking time and fate, 

He waits, but knows not wherefore he doth wait ; 
Till lo, a far earth-rumble, drawing near, 

Is rather felt than heard—see, faint with fear 

He trembles, totters, crashes to his fall, 

And lies amid the wreckage as his funeral pall! 


William Wallace Whitelock. 













































ETCHINGS 


A BOOK OF VERSES 
DeaD poets they, yet still their voices ring 
Through the dim labyrinth of years, and bring 
; Solace to him whose arm is linked with care, 
And mirth to her for whom all skies are fair ! 
Mahlon Leonard Fisher. 








THE SONG OF THE DEEP-SEA WIND. 
I 
UNDER the banks of a summer shore, 
Where the nodding palm-trees stand, 
I drowse the hours of idle day 
Over a silver strand ; 
Il. 
I sing in the low, soft winds that go 
To watch the ripples play, 
And waft the frail, white, tiny sail 
Across the laughing bay 


Til. VI. 
But out, far out, where runs the deep From truck to keel clean-swept they reel 
By reef and roaring crag, As they flee before my breath, 
By landless sea and shoal unseen Till rent, aroar, they plunge ashore 
I fly my lawless flag ; Straight or the teeth of death ! 
IV. VII. 
I fling my might in the shrieking night And the fisher on the farthest beach 
Across the blackened wave, Who heard their helpless gun, 
And the man-shark waits at the yawning gates Who marked the rocket’s rise and reach 
Of the fearful deep-sea grave. Down to the lurid sun, 
Vi VIII. 

And be it trader or be it sail, Knows by the guli, deep-gorged and full, 
Or liner, gaunt and trim, And the corse on the floating mast, 
Or be it ship steel-sheathed for war, That wild and fell and leagued with hell 

Terrible, gray, and grim — The deep-sea wind has passed ! 


Thomas Bicket. 





























THE VALENTINE OF MY YOUTH. 


1 II. 
My teens were still dispensing wine Her hair was like the summer dark, 
When, capping all their dear delights, Her cheeks a pair of rosy lures ; 
My first and sweetest valentine To illustrate, I might remark 
Beamed on me from enchanted heights. Her cheeks were rosier than yours! 
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“3, a Tis 
I. > ai. a IV. 
Her mouth had such a teasing play : De ae Her voice-—what’s that Isee? A tear? 
Of pursing like a poppy bud, a Why, dear, ’tis your young charms I sing! 
And then unclosing in a way You've changed, you know, since that dim year 
To stir the most ascetic blood ; When we fared townward for a ring. 
Her eyes with love and pity lit but though youth's graces all may flee, 
Were beacons to lost mariners ! While I am camped this side the line 
Indeed, my dear, I must admit You'll still possess my love, and be 
Your eyes are not so bright as hers! My best, my only valentine ! 


Edward W. Barnard, Jr. 











































Ou, the little cherry-tree was a rustler ! 
Its leaves danced and twinkled in the breeze ; 
And it wore its blossoms white, 

2S) And its cherries, coral-bright, 
Like a little crownéd queen among the trees. 


Il. 


Oh, the little cherry-tree was a hustler ! 
It grew like a daisy in the sun ; 

It lifted up its head, 

And it spread and it spread, 
Until George cut it down just for fun. 


5 SEIT 


III. 


© Now the little cherry-tree is a teacher, 
= And its scholars are the people of the land ; 
It teaches truth and pluck 


Must forever bring good luck, 
And it shouts the lesson out to beat the band ; 





IV. 
And the little cherry-tree is a preacher, 
Preaching sermons with the hatchet for a text. 
“God and nature ”—so it speaks— 
“Hate the liars and the sneaks ; 
They’re not wanted in this world nor in the next.” 


“dia V. 

So the little cherry-tree is immortal ; 

For centuries its fruit shall glitter red ; 
Trees that round it used to grow 

Nad Turned to sawdust long ago, 

“%~ But this fellow rises yearly from the dead. 





Oh, little cherry-tree, by the portal 
Of Fame’s historic temple you are set ! 
And because you had to die 
Just to teach us not to lie, 
You're a martyr, and we'll canonize you yet ! 
Amanda Waldron. 












HOW SHE RESOLVED TO LIVE 


THE BRUTE’S WIFE. 


HER LIFE 





WITHOUT HER HUSBAND. 


BY ALICE GARLAND STEELE. 


I. 


HE Brute’s wife leaned against the 
parlor cabinet, with utter disre- 
gard for the dangerous proximity of her 
pet Sévres vase. He was a. brute! She 
had asserted it with tears, after he had 
started for the station without remem- 
bering that it was her wedding-day. To 
wake up after six years of married life 
to find one had a—a brute for a hus- 
band! Once he had been a prince, the 
Prince. Charming of her’ girlhood 
dreams; but oh, the terrible metamor- 




























































SHE MIGHT 
JUST AS 
WELL STARE 
FACTS IN 
THE FACE. 
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phosis, he was a prince no longer—he 
was just a brute! 

Two fresh tears started from under 
her reddened eyelids, but she furtively 
wiped them away with a corner of the 
duster. Not even the alabaster boy in 
the corner should see her weep. She 
wasn’t exactly anxious to be strong- 
minded—strong-minded women were out 
of place in suburban homes; but she 
didn’t intend to be one of those meek, 
miserable mortals—she was charmed at 
the alliteration—whose whole life be- 
came a tragedy of tears. 

She might just as well stare facts in 
the face. He was a brute, and she was 
tied to him till the day-after-never-at- 
all; but—but what? That “but” was a 
door of emancipation, beyond which lay 
the broad, beautiful acres of a woman’s 
liberty. She didn’t doubt they were beau- 
tiful; the untried is always beautiful. 

The front door bell rang. It was her 
special friend, in a spick and span tailor- 
made and a ravishing new hat, with red 
cherries and green leaves on a field of 
brown. They kissed spasmodiecally; they 
always did, even if they met seven times 
a day. The special friend sank down on 
a willow ottoman. 

“Well,” she said, “I came out on the 
first train, so as to have a whole long day 
with you. Let’s see—just six years ago 
to-night I was bridesmaid, in sea green, 
at your wedding! ” 

“Oh,” cried the Brute’s wife, clap- 
ping her hands. “ You remembered! ” 

Her special friend smiled. 

“My dear, how could I forget? The 
day of all days to you and Jack! Life 
isn’t worth living if one leaves senti- 
ment out; it becomes a—a car of Jug- 
gernaut, which crushes your spirit, or 
it’s like air without oxygen—you can’t 
breathe.” 

The Brute’s wife stood on the rug, 
turning her wedding-ring with nervous 
fingers. 

“ Jennie,” she said, “ Jack forgot! ” 

“Forgot what?” asked the special 
friend. “To leave money for the milk 
bill, or to order the greens for dinner? 
Well, that’s married life—it ought to be 
a perpetual note-book, there are so many 
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things to tease one’s memory. Bah, I 
wouldn’t be you for worlds, love!” 

Jennie was eight and twenty, and 
single; married life had grown small in 
her line of vision. 

“ No-o,” stammered the Brute’s wife; 
“he remembered the greens, they’ve just 
come; but he forgot our wedding-day! ” 

The special friend sat aghast. 

“The brute!” she cried. 

If any proof were lacking, the Brute’s 
wife now had it. Hadn’t her special 
friend said so? A little flame of red 
crept into each cheek. 

“Tt doesn’t matter in the least,” she 
said. “I have determined to live my life 
without him.” 

The special friend coughed. She had 
always had a secret opinion that Jack 
had been meant for her, had: not unkind 
fate intervened. 

“You don’t mean a separation?” 

The Brute’s wife blazed. 

“Jennie,” she cried, “how can you? 
Put me in the papers and bring in the 
reporters and be done with it! No, 
never, never!” She stamped her foot. 
“ Jack—I married him—I”—her voice 
broke—“ I know he loved me onece—in- 
deed he did, dear fellow, but—but—oh, I 
can’t say it!” 

“But he doesn’t now,” finished the 
special friend sympathetically. “ Well, 
it’s too bad, but you won’t miss much. 
He hasn’t taken you to the theater but 
twice since Christmas, and as for a sup- 
per—I believe you’ve forgotten the taste 
of broiled lobster! ” : 

“We've always preferred Welsh rabbit 
at home,” said the Brute’s wife stiffly. 
“He said I made it so well, and it never 
got stringy.” 

“For pity’s sake don’t get huffy,” said 
the special friend. “I only speak for 
your good—don’t I know you suffer? But 
why should you? Here you are, at 
twenty-six, buried alive in a little, mis- 
erable, two-story villa town, an exhaust- 
ing half mile from the station, with two 
babies to look out for, and a new cook to 
hunt every month; and all because you 
married a mere man! I tell you, it’s 
brutal. If Jack had loads of money, and 
you could keep your auto, and have 
dinner parties, and go abroad when you 
felt like it, I wouldn’t say a word; but 
you can’t. A miserable pink tea is all 
you can manage, and then you have to 
borrow your neighbor’s maid! My dear, 
you’ve been angelic to stand it for six 
years!” 

The Brute’s wife, in spite of herself, 
began to ery softly. 


MAGAZINE. 


“We were so happy till just lately,” 
she whispered behind her handkerchief. 

The special friend laughed. 

“That was the billing and cooing 
stage; it doesn’t usually last so long. 
The next stage is the awakening, and 
then comes recrimination, separation, 
divorce! Can’t you see it all, as they 
have it in the newspaper headings? ” 

“T wouldn’t do such a thing,” said the 
Brute’s wife indignantly. “Jennie, if 
you mean to insinuate I’m not respecta- 
ble, I'll never speak to you again!” 

“Now there,” said the special friend, 
“you fly off on a tangent for nothing! 
Poor dear, your nerves are racked to 
pieces! Come, we’ll go in for some fun, 
and show Mr. Jackanapes that we wom- 
en can get along twice as well without 
the men.” 

The special friend looked positively 
heroic. The Brute’s wife, inspired with 
splendid courage, stuffed her handker- 
chief up one sleeve, and her lips trembled 
back into their usual self-possessed 
curve. 

“ Jennie,” she said, “ dear Jennie, you 
buoy me up like a 

“ Life-preserver! ” 
“Well, all right, let’s 
nearest shore. First, 
of the children.” 

The Brute’s 
struck. 

“Don’t be silly, I don’t mean in the 
bloodthirsty villain way—bags weighted 
with stones and a well, or anything of 
that sort. It will all be up-to-date and 
regular. We'll send Bobby and Daisy to 
your mother’s for a week; it will give 
them a change of air, and you time te 
turn around and think for yourself. 
Your second maid can go with them,” 

The Brute’s wife had settled determin- 
ation in her eyes. 

“We've only one maid now,” she said. 
“The other married Mrs. Ridge’s gar- 
dener last week, while I was at the whist 
club. If the kiddies go, I'll take them 
myself.” 

The special friend resigned herself to 
the inevitable. Bobby and Daisy always 
had sticky fingers and asked questions by 
the cartload. 

“Tl take 


laughed Jennie. 
strike out for the 
we must get rid 
horror- 


wife paused, 


sighed, 


in,” she 
“You can trust the precious pets to me. 
Meanwhile, you get dressed and take the 


them 


noon train in. J’ll meet you at Davi- 
son’s at one; we’ll lunch there, go to the 
matinée afterwards, and then home to 
my house. I'll ’phone to a eouple of the 
girls, and have Fred and Robert come in 
for an impromptu hearts party. Yeu’ll 




















stay with me for a few days, any way, 
won’t you?” 
“ But, Jennie, what will Jack say?” 
“Bother Jack!” said the special 
friend, and her tone admitted of no re- 
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laid it on the dresser instead; then she 
folded the jacket into a small, tight roll, 
and put it into a corner of her satchel, 
for old times’ sake. 


“Now,” she breathed, “ I’m ready! ” 
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ply. She stood up. “Come, we must fix 
the children.” 
The Brute’s wife led the way up-stairs 


without another word. 
ri. 


An hour later she sat alone in her 
pretty room with a half-packed suitcase 
on the floor, and her heart remembering 
the sticky, clinging caresses of Daisy and 
Bobby, who had hailed an unexpected 
visit to “ grandma’s” with reluctant de- 
light. So they had gone, and she was 
going, and Jack would come home on 
their wedding-day to an empty house! 
She bit her lips to keep back the tears; 
freedom was bitter-sweet, but she must 
have it! 

She penned a little note and pinned it 
to Jack’s smoking-jacket, the dear brown 
jacket that she had give him that first 
Christmas in the new home! With sud- 
den remorse she tore the note off and 








.her veil. 












AS SHE CAME INTO THE ROOM HE TURNED. 


She snapped the ease and pulled down 
She went a moment to the 
kitchen before going out. 

“ Cook,” she said, “ I’m going to town 
over-night, with Miss Meredith. Have 
the dinner at seven, as usual, and don’t 
forget the cream sauce; you know how 
my husband likes it. Good-by—be sure 
you lock the kitehen windows when you 
go to bed.” 

The cook looked up with suspicion in 
her eyes. 

“Was you sick, ma’am? I thought as 
T heard you groanin’.” 

The Brute’s wife swept out with con- 
scious dignity; but as she walked to the 
station, she felt like a creeping, guilty 
thing that belonged to night, not to day. 
The train was late. Every one, from the 
ticket agent to the white dog with one 
ear that lived in the shed, eyed her, she 
fancied, with disapproval. She tried to 
take courage in the thought that the 
children were happy at her mother’s, that 
her gown looked well, that it was just the 
day to go to town, the weather was so 
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beautiful; but she reached Davison’s 
almost in tears. 

Jennie was late! Had anything hap- 
pened to the children ? 

The waiter came to take her order, 
but she motioned him away; she was 
waiting for a friend. She went over her 
note to Jack; it was very short and mys- 
terious. 

JACK: 

I’ve gone to town with Jennie for a while. Don’t 
write or come. If your cold is bad, take some 
quinine, and don’t forget to water the rubber- 
plant. ADA. 

It was almost laughable; how Jack 
would stare! It wasn’t quite the way 
they did in books, but then melodramat- 
ics were silly in real life. She sat wait- 
ing, drumming on the polished table with 
her gloved fingers till Jennie came in, 
snailing. 

“The kiddies are all right,” she said 
airily. “ I’ve ’phoned to all the girls, and 
Rob is going to bring his cousin. I’ve 
tickets for ‘The Thoroughbred.” Now 
we'll have lunch—I’m starving for an 
oyster patty!” 

Her mirth was infectious, but some- 
how it wore off. They were late at the 
theater, and “The Thoroughbred” was 
tommy-rot—the heroine a sweeping, up- 
to-date creation who needed a strait- 


jacket. There was just one part that 
made the Brute’s wife sit forward, 


breathless—the hero, who was married to 
a sweet, blossomy little thing, left her 
in a moment of anger to droop and fade 
away on her stem, till remorse brought 
him back. It was a happy ending, but 
it was nerve-racking! It stretched the 
emotions out like rubber bands, so that 
when they snapped back they hurt. The 
special friend was wrathful. 

“Three dollars for that! It was like 
pie made of dried apples! Come, we'll 
order the ices for to-night—or would 
you have just frappé?” 

The Brute’s wife assented miserably. 
It was after six, and Jack was whirring 
home on the train; she tried to follow 
his movements, and kept looking at her 
watch till she saw the twelve numbers at 
once through her tears, like a snake 
fence around a tiny crystal pond. Jennie 
rattled on, unconscious. 

“ Goodness,” she cried, “we'll be late 
for dinner! Come, Ada, I told the girls 
to get over early!” 

The evening was like a nightmare; 
they came, they laughed, they talked, 
they played hearts till midnight. They 
all asked her where her husband was, 
and told her she looked quite “gone” 
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about something ;-it must be spring fever 
—the kind one gets in the fall. When 
they began to tell one another old love 
stories of the boy-and-girl period, it grew 
positively painful. Fred had been her 
own first sweetheart. 

“Do you remember the 
Ada?” he laughed. “Hearts all stuck 
with arrows; and the candies—it’s a 
wonder they didn’t give you chronic in- 
digestion! And then Jack came along 
and spoiled it all, the brute! ” 

She recoiled as from a blow. 

“You mustn’t call him that!” she said 
sharply. “ He—he isn’t!” 

Fred, pausing to relight his cigar, 
looked at her curiously, and for the rest 
of the evening called her Mrs. Mason 
very pointedly. She felt that she hated 
him. 

After they had all gone, she sat on the 
bed in Jennie’s room while she brushed 
her hair. Jennie had only a tiny pigtail 
that never needed brushing; it hung 
down her back now like an abbreviated 
Chinese cue. 

“ Ada, Fred is in love with you yet, 
I do believe!” 

“Ts he? Then he needn’t be—the prig! 
He isn’t worth Jack’s little finger.” 

Her special friend bridled. 

“ At least,” she said stiffly, “he would 
have been considerate and kind!” 

The Brute’s wife looked down at her 
lap as if it were a most interesting map 
of South America. She yawned a coun- 
terfeit yawn. 

“T guess Tl go to bed,” she said, 
rising. 

“Do, dear, you must feel worn out. 
How worry ages one! You look vears 
older; but never mind, rest now, and I'll 
send breakfast up to you in the morn- 
ing.” 

The Brute’s wife reached her room to 
throw herself on the bed in a passion of 
tears. 

“Te’s a brute!” she kept whispering. 
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Sue sat through the night wet-eyed 
and sleepless, till the dawn, gray and 
cold, swept over her face as she opened 
the window. 

* “Oh,” she gasped, “I can’t stay an- 
other minute. I want to go home!” 

With stealthy steps she repacked her 
grip, her heart beating at every sound. 
She looked at her watch; it was six 
o’clock, and no one would be stirring for 
an hour. She wrote on the back of one 
of her cards: 
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DEAR JENNIE: 
I’m obliged to leave early. Thanks for a lovely 
time. Come to lunch on Wednesday. 
ADA. 


Then she took up her satchel and stepped 
out into the gloom of the hall, slipping 
the card under Jennie’s door as she 
passed. 

The stairway was dark, but she got 
down quickly and unchained the front 
door as if it were the gate of Paradise 
which she had shut against herself. In 
the vestibules opposite, white-capped 
maids were busy with cloth and brush, 
and the early morning air caressed her 
hot forehead and blazing cheeks like a 
cool, friendly hand. 

She was one of six passengers on the 
home-bound train, all sleepy save her- 
self; but she felt like a child going back, 
to receive a whipping, perhaps, but to be 
comforted with sugar-plums afterward. 
When she reached the little ivy-covered 
station she was all smiles. She left her 
satchel with the porter, and hurried up 
the hill. She paused before her own gate, 
an expectant light in her eyes, till she 
remembered with a pang that the kid- 
dies were not there; but there was Jack. 
With a sigh, she fitted her key in the 
lock. 

It was just seven by the little gilt clock 
as she looked into the parlor. The ala- 
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“SAY SOMETHING NICE TO HER.” 


baster boy seemed to throw her a silent 
greeting. She slipped up-stairs and 
pushed open her own door. Jack was 
there by the window, holding in his hand 
her torn note. As she came into the room 
he turned, and she saw his face worn and 
haggard. 

“ Ada!” was ali he said, but no en- 
dearment could have meant more. 

She came over, and with her hands in 
his told him all. 

“T worried so,” he said. “ Not to find 
you or the children was like finding one- 
self alone in a graveyard. Your note told 
me nothing. Cook insisted you’d had 
spasms, but I knew that wasn’t so. Id 
bought tickets for ‘The Thoroughbred’ 
—of course they were wasted! ” 

She laughed hysterically. 

“ Jack, dear, you did remember, after 
all!” He stared at her. “Our wedding- 
day, dear! You didn’t forget—you got 
those tickets to surprise me! ” 

There was entreaty in her voice. He 
shook his head. 

“T didn’t, Ada. By George, how can a 
man remember he’s been married for 
years when he has a wife who makes time 
stand still? I didn’t remember. I don’t 
think of those little things; but I do love 
you, Ada! ” 

She stroked his sleeve, repentant. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” she said, “now!” 

“ Ada, I’ve been tyrannical, I guess, 
about some things. I thought we didn’t 
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need the world and his wife to make us 
happy. I’ve kept you housed too much.” 

“No, no,” she whispered. “I’m the 
one—I’ve been silly! ” 

“Well,” he said, “ perhaps we’re both 
to blame. Let’s begin over again with 
breakfast! ” 

“ Jack,” she said, “ I’ll go down on the 
train with you, and get the kiddies. 
Won’t that be nice?” 

He fumbled in his pocket, and with_a 
man’s idea of reparation drew out some 
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“Here,” he said, “stop and buy a 
gown or a hat.” 

She laughed. 

“A hat like Jennie’s, 
cherries ?” 

“ Bother Jennie! 
Come to breakfast.” 

The cook, suspicious-eyed, waited on 
them at table. During one of her exits, 
Ada leaned over to whisper to Jack: 

“Say something nice to her! Tell her 
the cakes are good. She’s not a prize, 
but it’s so hard to make them stay!” 


Jack—with 


She’s an old maid! 





THE DUCHESS OF 





MARLBOROUGH. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN MATRON WHO SHARES ONE OF THE PROUD- 


EST ENGLISH TITLES AND 
OF BLENHEIM. 


INE years ago, when Miss Consuelo 


Vanderbilt was married to the 
young Duke of Marlborough at St. 


Thomas’ Church, on Fifth Avenue, the 
wedding profoundly interested her fellow 
countrymen and fellow countrywomen. 
American peeresses—or peeresses of 
American birth, which is not always the 
same thing—were not so numerous then 
as they have since become. And this par- 
ticular marriage was a particularly dra- 
matie and significant one. On one side 
was the holder of one of the most splen- 
did and famous of English titles, the 
owner of an historic palace and estate, 
and the claimant of titular honors as a 
prince of the extinct Holy Roman Em- 
pire. On the other was one of the fairest 
daughters and greatest heiresses of the 
house of Vanderbilt—a family which has 
been such a factor in the history of New 
York that it may almost be regarded as a 
public institution. 

If the popular interest in the Vander- 
bilts is a more or less inquisitive one— 
possibly even an impertinent one, at 
times—it certainly is not unfriendly. 
None of our multimillionaire dynasties 
has done more to prove that it is not ab- 
solutely necessary to be poor in order to 
possess the elementary virtues, or that, 
to paraphrase Thackeray’s witty lines: 

Hearts just as pure and true 
Beat on Fifth Avenue 
As in the worst purlieu 

Of Cherry Hill. 

At the time of her marriage, the per- 
sonality of Consuelo Vanderbilt was 
quite unknown to the public. She was a 
girl in her teens, not very long out of 


IS MISTRESS 


OF THE HISTORIC PALACE 


the schoolroom. She had met her young 
husband—he was not quite twenty-four 
—in England, where it is said that his 
stepmother, the first American Duchess 
of Marlborough, had brought the two to- 
gether. He followed her across the At- 
lantie, there was a brief summer court- 
ship at Newport, the engagement was 
announced, and the wedding followed on 
the 6th of November, 1895. Then came 
a honeymoon journey to the blue waters 
and enchanted lands of southern Europe, 
and on the last day of March the duke 
and his bride were welcomed to Blenheim 
by a rejoicing throng of their tenants 
and neighbors. 

All these things, of course, were duly 
chronicled in the newspapers. So, too, 
was the young duchess’ first conspicuous 
appearance in English society, when, a 
few months later, she entertained a bril- 
liant house-party at her historic country 
seat. The great halls—this is no figure 
of speech, for the rooms at Blenheim are 
of an immensity that might be termed 
either baronial or barn-like—the great 
halls in which the famous Sarah Jen- 
nings, first Duchess of Marlborough, en- 
tertained the wits and gallants of two 
centuries ago, had not seen such festivi- 
ties for many a year. 

Six royalties were of the party, 
ing the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
now king and queen. The latter is said 
to have summed up her impression of 
the duchess with: “ She’s a sweet girl—I 
like her,” and ever since she has been the 
close personal friend of the younger 
woman. King Edward, too, has shov 
marked courtesy to her and her huebari 
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He acted as godfather to their son and 
heir, the little Marquis of Blandford, 
who was christened at the Chapel Royal 
in October, 1897. 

We have heard less of the Duchess of 
Marlborough since the first year of her 
married life. Happy is the country that 
has no history, the proverb says; and 
happy is the woman that has no history. 
She has settled down to her career as a 
ducal matron, mistress of Blenheim 
Palace and of Sunderland House in Lon- 
don, and there seems to be no reason to 
doubt that her life is a happy and satis- 
factory one. 

The Marlborough dukedom is one of 
the few British peerages that represent a 
really great historic name. The dashing 
Jack Churchill, who founded it, was one 
of the two great soldiers that England 
has produced since the middle ages, and 
he was the more brilliant of the two. His 
triumph over the French at Blenheim, 
the first English victory on European 
soil since Agincourt, nearly three cen- 
turies before, was a turning-point in the 
world’s history. It ended the Grand 
Monarque’s dream of universal empire, 
and set Britain in France’s place as the 
foremost military nation at a time when 
the European powers were staking out 
their claims to the outlying regions of 
the world. 

No reward was too great for the com- 
mander te whose genius the victory was 
due. He received a dukedom, a pension, 
the old royal manor of Woodstock, and a 
hundred thousand pounds to build a 
mansion. This last item proved far too 
little to pay for so huge a pile as Blen- 
heim, which he did not live to oecupy, 
and which his widow completed after his 
death. He left no son to inherit his hon- 
ors, and his great private fortune; but 
to prevent his name and title from be- 
coming extinct Parliament passed a 
special act authorizing his daughter to 
succeed him as Duchess of Marlborough 


in her own right. When she also died 
without a direct heir, the dukedom was 
settled upon her nephew, Charles 
Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, son of 
Anne Churchill, the great soldier’s sec- 
ond daughter. 

Of the later Dukes of Marlborough— 
Spencers by descent and Churchills only 
by legal fietion—several have won some 
degree of distinction. The third duke 
served in the wars of George II, and 
commanded a brigade at Dettingen. The 
seventh duke was a member of one of 
Disraeli’s cabinets, and Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. His two sons-—the eighth 
duke and the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill—were men of unusual natural 
ability, though only the younger brother 
used his talents in the publie service. 

The ninth and present duke seems to 
be a very fair average specimen of the 
young Englishman of the topmost social 
class. He has been more or less active in 
polities ever since he left Oxford, and 
has twice been chancellor of the Prim- 
rose League. At the crisis of the South 
African War he volunteered for service, 
and went to the front with the yeomanry 
cavalry. He has held the post of pay- 
master-general of the army, and for the 
past two years he has been an under-sec- 
retary in the Colonial Offiee. 

Work under Joseph Chamberlain and 
his sueecessor, Alfred Lyttelton, is not 
likely to be mere play. It is unquestion- 
ably a tribute to the young duke’s char- 
acter that such men as these, or as Ian 
Hamilton, with whom he served in South 
Africa, should have chosen him for an 
associate. Just how serious are his po- 
litical ambitions it would not be easy to 
say; but he figures periodically in the 
newspapers as receiving deputations, at- 
tending ceremonial gatherings, or ma- 
king official addresses. 

How many rich young men in the 
United States do as much from any sense 
of duty to their country ? 





Eprror’s Notrk.—Pau! Helleu, the etcher of the beautiful portrait of the Duchess of Marlborough 





which forms the frontispiece of this magazine, occupies a distinct and unique position in the art of the 
day., His specialty is the dry-point etching—the smooth copper plate furrowed with a needle-point of 
diamond, and unbitten by any acid; and this delicate and charming medium he has brought to a point of 
finish and style attained by no other worker. 

Trained as a painter, it was almost accifentally that he discovered his talent for etching. He hap- 
pened to see James Tissot, the illustrator of the Bible, at work upon a dry-point. Helleu picked up his 
friend’s diamond and tried his own skill in handling it. Tissot gave him a few hints, but the pupil soon 
far surpassed his master. His technique is truly marvelous. No preparation, no preliminary sketch-— 
only the bare plate of soft metal, a few swift and certain strokes of the burin, and he has created a 
characteristic portrait of a beautiful woman, all grace and distinction. He prints only a few impressions 
of each etching—sometimes a dozen, sometimes only four or five—destroying his work as soon as the 
delicate plate shows signs of wear. 

Mr. Helleu is a typical Parisian artist, tall, dark, and bearded, and a little more than forty years old. 
has made two or three professional visits to New York. 














THE DAGGER. 


A STRANGE CONFESSION 


FORCED BY THE WEAPON OF A GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 


BY OWEN OLIVER. 


AM not mad. 

I know that appearances are against 
me. This is an asylum; those are keep- 
ers; and these are my fellow patients, the 
foolish, gibbering wretches that you see. 
The superintendent admits that I am not 
like the rest; but I have a delusion, he 
says. He thinks it is a delusion because 
he cannot see it. You cannot see it. So 
you will think it is a delusion. But it is 
there, all the same. I am unfortunate in 
seeing a sight that you and he and other 
people are spared; but I do see it, as 
plainly as I see this tree. I am not mad. 

I am quite aware that you are only 
pretending to believe me; but I can tell 
the story better if you will keep up the 
pretense. I wouldn’t open my mouth 
upon the subject, if I could help myself; 
but it makes me—the dagger at-:my side 
—the thing that you call my delusion— 
gone, has it? Then I shan’t tell you. It 
hasn’t gone! Don’t s rike me, dagger! 
Don’t strike me! I’m going to tell. 

I was a medium before I came here, 
and I raised spirits. I dare say the 
superintendent told you that I was an 
impostor? Didn’t he? Well—I was! 

If I were madI should not mind owning 
it. A madman has no character, and no 
one blames him. Being sane, 1 value my 
reputation. So I must explain that the 
imposture was quite an innocent one. 
The fools who consulted me wanted 
spirits. I had to earn a living somehow. 
So I conjured like a man upon the stage. 
No one blames him. Why, then, blame 
me? I didn’t do any harm. The dagger 
is poisoned. That is why I am afraid of 
it. You needn’t be frightened. It won’t 
hurt you. 

There really wasn’t any harm in the 
spirits that I raised at first. Put your 
right hand on the table, and I’ll show you 
how I did it. Lay it flat with the fingers 
and thumb spread out. I put my left 
hand close to yours; my little finger on 
your little finger, see! The man on my 
right has his left little finger on my other 
little finger. Now you know that I am 
not using my hands, when the lights are 
out, don’t you? 


Then the lights go out, and we wait for 
the spirits. It is quiet—quiet—quiet! 
You can hear one another breathe, and 
the wicker chair creak. Perhaps you 
think it is a spirit sitting in it that makes 
it creak. You begin to twitch with ex- 
citement. I twitch more than you. My 
hands take little nervous jumps—so! 
You nearly lost my finger then, didn’t 
you? So did the man on my right. You 
quite lost it, then, but you followed it up. 
He followed the other little finger. I’ve 
moved my hands closer together, you see. 
Closer. Now! He’s lost my little finger, 
and found—the thumb of my left hand! 
He’s too excited to notice that it is a big 
little finger. So you’ve only got one hand 
between you; and the other is free—free 
to make the spirits come! 

It is quiet, remember, deadly quiet; 
and it’s dark, pitch dark. You don’t be- 
lieve in the spirits out here in the gar- 
den, in the light of day. You don’t be- 
lieve that my finger’s . thumb—but you 
would there! 

There’s a tambourine on the table in 
front of me. I take it up and rattle it. 
It is very quiet when I stop. I press a 
lever with my foot, and the table sways. 
It moves about two inches up and down; 
but it feels to you like half a yard! It’s 
very, very quiet when the rocking stops. 
I throw the tambourine down on the 
table. It falls with a rattle and a clang. 
A woman screams. 

“Silence!” TI whisper. 
must not be disturbed.” 
; oA pas a thing and it is believed—in the 
dark! 

“The spirits are here,” I say again. 
“You may speak to them.” 

So you question the spirits, and I rap 
out answers on the table with my right 
hand—so! TI make a little rattle, like 
this, with all my knuckles together, 
whew the spirits do not wish to answer. 

They answer more often and more cor- 
rectly than you would imagine. They 
were foolish, ignorant people who came 
to my séances, and I was a clever man. 
The superintendent will tell you that I 
was a clever man. 


So you ask questions, and I rap out o- 


“The spirits 


answers, when I know them, or kno 
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that you do not know. Most of the 
séances end there. But you are true be- 
lievers; and you have paid an extra fee. 
It is not enough for you to hear the spir- 
its rap on the table. You want to see 
them; to listen to the sound of a voice. 
I cannot make you see them, or hear 
them; but you can make yourselves; and 
I know this, and you do not know. I 
order a spirit to appear. 

It is only a little pale, misty light that 
I have made by touching a knob in the 
carving of the table; a faint, tremulous, 
unshapen glow. You make the rest. You 
shake your head, but just consider. Isn’t 
your mind always doing this? A ripple 
of laughter, or the rustle of a dress, and 
you say “There goes Amanda!” And 
Amanda your mind’s eye sees, taking all 
the rest of her on trust. You pass a sheet 
hanging on a countrywoman’s line; and 
by day it is a sheet. By night it is a 
sheet, or a whitewashed wall, or a ghost, 
or whatever you expect to see. This is a 
glow of light—a vague, dull glow; but 
you fashion it into a form that you used 
to know, and wish to see again. Look 
into a mirror in a dark, still room, and 
make up your mind to see something, 
and you will see. Just try it. What is the 
difference between sane and mad, when 
the mind ean do this? 

So the spirit comes. 

“Who are you?” I ask. 

At first it does not reply. I ask again 
and again; and then—it answers. I was 
a ventriloquist before I was a medium. 
Now do you understand ? 

“Tam so and so,” the spirit says. 

“So and so” was a friend of yours. 
You see his face dimly in the indistinct 
blur of light. I don’t deceive you. You 
deceive yourself. You ask him questions, 
and I answer. JI had found out some- 
thing about him beforehand. Your ques- 
tions tell me more. My answers lead you 
skilfully on. I make you answer your- 
self, really; but you do not suspect that. 
Raise the spirits? I raise nothing but a 
glimmer of light in the darkness and 
silence. You raise the rest. I never im- 
posed on any one at all. 

For three years I let people raise what 
spirits they pleased. There wasn’t any 
harm in that. Then I raised a spirit for 
myself. 

It was the spirit of the wife of fn old 
man. She had been dead for two years. 
They had a son. Their name was Braile. 
The old man was rich. The son was wild. 
They had quarreled, and he had left his 
er’s home. The old man asked the 


¢@::. advice about disinheriting him. 


He wanted her to plead for the son, and 
bid him forgive him. He wouldn’t have 
asked her advice, only he felt sure she 
would tell him that. The mind is a tissue 
of deceit! 

She did not tell him what he expected. 
If he disinherited the son, he thought 
of leaving most of his money to me. At 
any rate, he thought so when the spirit 
put the idea into his mind. I did not let 
him answer himself, you understand. 

“ He laughs at you behind your back,” 
the spirit said. “He will waste the 
money that you and I toiled for, and 
stinted to save. He lives a bad life. He 
does not deserve the money, our wicked 
son. You must leave it to some worthy 
man who will invest it and make it grow,” 
the spirit advised. “Some one who will 
waste nothing by extravagance and vice. 
Some worthy man—like the medium, 
our friend, who has enabled me to speak 
to you. He would do all these things.” 

That was true. Look at the dagger! It 
does not stir. 

“Our son is bad,” the spirit said. 
“Dissolute and callous and worse. He 
never loved me. He does not love you.” 
I dare say that was true. It moves—the 
dagger—don’t! He did love them in his 
way, the wicked son. What was that 
against the other things? And, anyhow, 
what was it to me? 

The spirit—my spirit—persuaded the 
old man, little by little. I was careful, 
very careful, and he never suspected at 
all. I had warned a lawyer, whom I 
knew, to be ready after the next séance; 
and then I met the son. The lawyer was 
a scoundrel and he had betrayed me. I 
wish I had him here! He was only a 
shriveled little man! 

The son was a wild man, as I said. He 
abused me shamefully; and at last he 
threatened my life. 

“See!” he said. “I have a dagger. 
Sometimes I have been close to you and 
you have not known. Sometimes I shall 
be just behind you, and you will not 
know. The point has been within an inch 
of your back. It is poisoned—such deadly 
poison that I paid fifty pounds for it. 
Just a little touch will do. You will 
hardly feel a prick. You will only feel 
one throb of pain, and—you will find 
your spirits waiting for you! The dagger 
will be near you, some day, when you 
raise your spirits in the dark. It’s only 
a touch, and you are dead. Think of 
that—think ! ” , 

He showed me the hilt of the dagger, 
opening his coat a little as he went. It 
was a long dagger with a long, sharp 
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point and a fluted blade. The handle was 
like twisted cords of red and gold. It 
was a dangerous thing for a reckless man 
to have, and I could not get it out of my 
mind. I was a little overwrought at the 
time. ‘Raising spirits is trying work, and 
it gets upon one’s nerves. 

It wasn’t his threat tat frightened me. 
I knew that a hundred murders are 
threatened for one that is done. I got 
the idea of the dagger in my mind, and 
dwelt on it, and frightened myself. I 
dreamed of it every night, and I had a 
foolish habit of rehearsing the way I 
might die. He might wait round a corner 
and spring upon me; or steal up from 
behind in a crowd and press the point 
gently into my back. He might do a 
hundred different things; but I was sure 
of one. He would laugh his horrible, 
hoarse laugh; I feared the laugh more 
than the dagger when I thought of it; 
and I: feared his coming from behind. IT 
got a habit of looking over my shoulder. 


II. 


Ir would never do to go on like this, I 
told myself. The old man might last for 
years and years. He might change the 
will back in favor of his son. The son 
might dispute the will, for the old man 
was growing infirm and doddering. . I 
would bring the matter to an end. The 
spirit should tell him to make a deed of 
gift at once. When I had the money I 
could laugh at the son. I would buy him 
off—lock him up—run away from him. 
It would be best, perhaps, to run away; 
for he was a violent man. 

I arranged a special séance; and the 
old man came. He was a tottering old 
man, leaning on a stick. They might 
say he was imbecile, if he made a will; 
but he had sense enough to make a gift. 

They were all people I knew well ex- 
cept one. He was a stranger; but they 
told me that he believed. If I had ob- 
jected to him they might have suspected 
something wrong. I put him on my left 
hand, as you are sitting now. 

Somehow I mistrusted him. When I 
slipped out my right hand I half thought 
that he had slipped out hits. His little 
finger felt like a thumb. It may have 
been fancy. You do faney things when 
you are a bundle of nerves, trembling in 
the dark. I was not sure then. I am not 
sure now. He gave me no trouble during 
the earlier manifestations; and then— 
the spirit came. 

I had contrived the glimmer more 
earefully than usual. There was a pink- 
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ish broken mist that you might take for 
an old woman’s furrowed face. The gray- 
ish blotch on top might be a eap. I had 
said I would eall her, so they knew what 
to expect; and they saw what they ex- 
pected. I could almost see her myself. I 
was overstrung—overstrung. 

“T am Margaret Braile,”’ I made her 
say, in a cracked, quavering voice. I was 
good at those voices. “I have been near 
you often, John, these few days; and I 
have been near him, too—our son.” 

“ Ah,” said the old man. “ Ah-h! You 
used to be fond of him, Maggie. I was 
fond of him, too, and never thought—but 
he’s done what he’s done “ 

He paused and coughed a little cack- 
ling cough. I was thinking out what the 
spirit should say to him, when a voice 
hissed softly in my left ear: 

“The dagger is within half an inch of 
you. Do not stir, or you will toueh it. Be 
eareful! ” 

I looked sideways into the dark with- 
out moving my head. I could think that 
I saw a glimmer of steel. Yet it was dark 
—piteh dark. I could feel it was there. 
I dared rot tremble for fear that my 
shivering. skin should touch it; and my 
tongue stuck to my mouth. 

“You remember the merry little chap 
that he was, when he was a baby, Mag- 
gie,” the foolish old man meandered on. 
“There was many a thing we went with- 
out for him; and we never said him ‘no’ 
—our son! You loved him, Maggie, baby 
and boy and man. Don’t you love him 
now—our son?” 

“ Speak!” the voice hissed. “ Be care- 
ful, or ” 

“T love him 
“ but——” 

“The dagger is here,” the voice whis- 
pered. I thought the point brushed my 
coat. 

“T love him still,’ I said again. I 
dared not go on. 

“ Whatever he has done he is our son,” 
the voice dictated. 

“ Whatever he has done he is our son,” 
I repeated. 

If they had not been delirious with ex- 
citement they must have noticed that I 
had relapsed into my own voice. The 
whisper warned me. 

“You would have me forgive him, 
Maggie?” the old man asked excitedly. 

I answered as the voice commanded 
me. What else could I do with the dag- 
ger so near? 

“You must forgive him, John,” Is 
in the old woman’s voice. “ For the s 
of his mother’s love, and your own. Se 
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for him and tell him this; and he will be 

a good son again, you will find. He does 
not forget. He has only been wild. But 
he loved us—he loves us—our son!” 

There was a deep silence. I moved my 
hand toward the acorn on the carved 
table-leg that made the spirit and took 
it away. But the dagger moved, too. So 
I stayed my hand. 

“Our friend, the medium,” the old 
man began; and paused, for he stood in 
awe of me. 

“Tell him all,” the voice hissed. 
“Keep one jot back and you're a dead 
man!” 

“Our friend the medium was—was 
mistaken,” I said. 

It was my own voice now; but it 
cracked and quavered like hers. 

“Ts a liar,” the voice dictated, “ who 
wanted to extort your money.” 

“Ts a—a liar—who—who wanted— 
your money.” 

“ Tell him all, or 

“Tt has not been my spirit before, but 
a pretense that he made ws 

“Go on! Go on!” 

“ Examine the knob of the third acorn 
from the top of the table-leg by him, and 
you will discover how he made the pre- 
tense. He is a ventriloquist, and he an- 
swered for me.” 

“ Say ‘till now,’ ” the voice hissed. 

“Till now,” I added. “This time I 
came myself to—to Pr 

“Go on!” 

“To tell you to do justice to our son.” 

The old man made a eackling ery: 

“T will, Maggie,” he quavered, “T 
will!” The imbecile old fool, to believe 
it! “Thank the good God who let you 
come. You are happy, my dear?” 

“Tell him she is happy,” the voice 
said. 

“T am very happy, John. Good-by, 
dear John.” 

“@Good-by, my dear. I—I shan’t be 
very long. JI——” 

I touched the spring, and the glimmer 
went. The perspiration was running 
down my face, and hanging on my hair. 
They called to me to light the gas; but I 
dared not stir. He would kill me, I 
thought, now he had gained all he could 
want. It would be only a pin’s prick; 
and he would say it was heart disease— 
remorse—fright—anything! 

“Our friend the medium is overcome,” 
the stranger said. “Light the gas, some 
one. Now, sir, what have you to say for 
yourself ? ” 

»“ Let me go,” I entreated him. “ Let 
ie go!” 
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“ Not yet,” said the old man. He tot- 
tered toward me, and struck me across 
the face with his stick. I shrank slowly 
back, till I was out of reach of the strang- 
er. Then I seized a chair, and swung it 
in one hand. I am no coward when I 
face only men. 

“ They were lies!” I shouted. “ Lies! 
He made me say them, with a dagger at 
my throat. It is poisoned—the dagger! 
Seize him, and take it. It was George 
Braile who sent him to kill me; to 
threaten me in the dark! It was all lies 
—lies—lies! Hold him and take the dag- 
ger from him! ” 

The stranger laughed and held up his 
arms. 

“There is no dagger,” he said, “ but 
the dagger of conscience. Search me and 
you will see. I beg of you, search me.” 

They searched him, and found nothing. 
Of course they found nothing! They 
couldn’t see the dagger any more than 
you ean, but when he lifted his arm he 
threw it at me, and it dodged round and 
round in the air, as if it looked for a 
place to strike. I fell over in trying to 
escape it, and they flung themselves upon 
me. I broke away, but the dagger hung 
in the air at the doorway and would not 
let me pass. It came toward me and 
drove me into a corner. They said I was 
mad, because I was afraid. I grant that 
I sereamed and trembled and hid my 
face and wept. Wouldn’t you, if a dag- 
ger kept flying round you? A sharp, pois- 
oned dagger? 

But they couldn’t see it, so they 
brought me to this asylum. The dagger 
came with me. Sometimes it is a yard 
from me; sometimes a quarter of an inch. 
Sometimes I think it is gone, but I look 
over my shoulder and find it there. It 
lies on my pillow while I sleep. Once I 
tried to run away from it in the night, 
letting myself down from the window 
with my sheets. But they caught me; and 
the superintendent said he would send 
for another dagger, if I did it again. He 
expected me to believe it, because he 
thought I was mad! But I tell you that 
I am not mad! 

You are a reasonable man, sir. I 
should like to put a question to you. A 
man is mad, I take it, if he believes what 
he doesn’t see. It’s no good saying that 
it is there. You don’t see it, and the 
superintendent doesn’t see it. So, if you 
believe it, you would be mad, wouldn’t 
you? 

A man is mad also, I take it, if he 
doesn’t believe what he does see. I see it; 
and I believe—because I am not mad! 


WHO DISCOVERED WAGNER? 


BY W. J. HENDERSON. 


THE CONTROVERSY OVER THE QUESTION WHO INTRODUCED THE 
WORKS OF THE GREAT MUSICAL REFORMER TO AMERICAN AU- 
DIENCES—THE EXACT FACTS OF THE CASE. 


HE honor of disclosing to the Ameri- 
can public the greatness of Richard 
Wagner has been claimed by several per- 
sons. Of late the name of Leopold Dam- 
rosch has been given with much sincerity 
as that of the man to whom the distine- 
tion is really due. Dr. Damrosch did 
something, and that something was not a 
little, toward making known the high 
artistic importance of the music-dramas 
of the genius of Wahnfried; but the 
truth is that others had preceded him in 
the labor. 

It was in 1871 that Dr. Damrosch came 
to New York as conductor of the Arion 
Society. Sixteen years earlier he had be- 
come solo violinist of the orchestra in 
the ducal theater at Weimar, and there 
he was quickly numbered among the inti- 
mate friends of Liszt and Wagner. 
There, too, his strong support of the doc- 
trines of the young German school in 
music earned for him the determined 
opposition of the conservatives. 

In this country he found an outlet for 
his energies. He carried the Arion So- 
ciety to a high level of excellence, and 
was at once accepted as one of the 
strong factors in the spread of musical 
eulture in New York. He founded the 
Oratorio Society in 1873, and five years 
later organized the Symphony Society, 
which was for a time a serious opposition 
to the Philharmonic. The younger body 
was bound by no traditions, and was 
under the guidance of a conductor who 
felt free to air his own ideas. It was 
through the agency of this orchestra that 
Dr. Damrosch began to push the music 
of Wagner. Its programs were prolific 
in selections from what was then called 
the “music of the future.” 

Even the staid Philharmonic had for 
a season to yield to the ardent ambition 
of the fiery Wagnerite. On the death, of 
Carl Bergmann, in August, 1876, Dr. 
Damrosch was chosen to conduct the so- 
ciety’s concerts, and he at once seized 
the opportunity to place the organization 
on record as a supporter of the newest 
doctrines in the tonal art. At the first 


concert of the following season (Novem- 
ber 4, 1876), he produced in concert form 
the opening act of “ Die Walkiire,” which 
was then heard for the first time in 
America. At the second concert, on De- 
cember 9, he gave selections from “ Gét- 
terdammerung—Siegfried’s narrative, his 
death scene, and the funeral march—for 
the first time in this country. 


THE GREAT FESTIVAL OF 1881. 


In 1881 Dr. Damrosch conducted the 
first great music festival in New York 
in the Seventh Regiment Armory. He 
had an orchestra of two hundred and 
fifty, a chorus of about a thousand voices, 
and some of the greatest soloists of the 
day, including Etelka Gerster, Annie 
Louise Cary, Italo Campanini, and 
Myron W. Whitney. At this festival se- 
lections from “ Die Walkire,” “ 'Tann- 
hiuser,” and “ Die Meistersinger ” were 
given. In the winter of 1884-1885 Dr. 
Damrosch was the conductor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, and Wagnerian 
performances were a feature of the sea- 
son, though nothing new was brought 
forward. 

From this record it will be seen that 
the labors of this distinguished conduc- 
tor in spreading the love of Wagnerian 
music were unceasing and fruitful. But 
it is unfair to others to claim for Dr. 
Damrosch the distinction of being the 
first to bring Wagner to the attention of 
American music-lovers. The earliest de- 
voted adherent in this country of the 
mighty composer of “Tristan und 
Isolde ” was the man whose place at the 
head of the Philharmonic Society Dr. 
Damrosch was elected to fill—Carl Berg- 
mann. 

A hard-headed German musician, an 
enthusiast, a military despot in the tone 
world, and a determined advocate of 
Wagnerian art was this man. He was 
born in Eisenach, the birthplace of Bach, 
in 1821, and he came to this country as 
a member of the Germania Orchestra in 
1850. In 1855 he entered the New York 
Philharmonic, and till 1862 conducted 
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its concerts alternately with Theodore 
Eisfeld. In the latter year he became 
sole conductor, and continued so till his 
death in 1876. 


BERGMANN THE PIONEER WAGNERIAN. 


To him is due all credit for the intro- 
duction of the works of both Wagner and 
Liszt to America. He had a hard fight of 
it, for the suave compositions of the 
classic masters had deminated our con- 
cert programs, and tl gublic was not 
ready for the stormy proclamations of 
the romanticists. There is a story of a 
music-lover who went to Bergmann and 
complained of his continual perform- 
ances of Wagner. 

“Mr. Bergmann,” said this visitor, 
“the people do not like Wagner.” 

“Oh, they don’t like Wagner?” re- 
sponded Bergmann. “Then they must 
hear him till they do! ” 

Bergmann was not over-hasty in push- 
ing Wagner before the Philharmonic au- 
diences, and an examination of the pro- 
grams of the late fifties and early sixties 
will speedily convince any one that the 
atmosphere was altogether unready for 
heavy disturbances. Yet “Tristan und 
Isolde” was only a year old when the 
prelude was performed in 1866 by the 
Philharmonic. The audience must have 
been much troubled. In the following 
season the overture to “ Tannhiuser” 
and the “Lohengrin” prelude began 
their periodical appearances, and in 1870 
selections from “Die Meistersinger ” 
made their début. 

All this was previous to the arrival of 
Dr. Damrosch in this country, but it was 
by no means all that Bergmann did. The 
first recorded performance of any of 
Wagner’s music in America is that of an 
arrangement of one of the finales from 
“Tannhiuser,” given by the Germania 
Orchestra in 1852 under the leadership 
of Bergmann. On October 22, 1853, in 
Boston, the same orchestra, under his di- 
rection, performed for the first time in 
this country the “Tannhiuser” over- 
ture, which literally set the town by the 
ears. 

On December 3 of the same year Mr. 
Bergmann gave in Boston the first Wag- 
ner night in this country. The program 
comprised the “ Tannhiuser” overture, 
the bridal chorus from “ Lohengrin,” the 
“Rienzi” overture, and a finale from 
“Tannhiuser.” Meanwhile the Wagne- 
rian outburst in Boston excited New 
York, and the “ Tannhiuser” overture 
was produced by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety on November 24, with Bergmann 
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conducting. Considering the fact that at 
that time only “ Rienzi,” “The Flying 
Dutchman,” “ Tannhiuser,” and “ Lohen- 
grin” had seen the light, Bergmann was 
doing his share. 

These concert performances in the 
fifties and the sixties were not all that 
was done to spread the gospel of the 
“musie of the future.” Dr. Damrosch 
eannot be credited even with the first 
presentations of Wagner’s music-dramas 
in this country. To be sure, the earlier 
offerings were tentative, and gave rise 
to controversial outbursts rather than to 
genuine appreciation; but they were the 
efforts of men sincerely bent on placing 
before the public what they regarded as 
the greatest musical creations of the 
time. 


WAGNERIAN OPERA IN 1859. 


In 1856 Bergmann was the conductor 
of a company which gave a series of Ger- 
man opera performances at Niblo’s Gar- 
den and other houses. It was at that time 
that the advocate of Wagner conceived 
the idea of producing “ Tannhiiuser,” 
but the difficulty of the undertaking 
frightened the manager, and it was not 
till three years later that the work was 
made known here. It was at the old Stadt 
Theater, in New York, on April 4, 1859, 
that “ Tannhiuser ” was first performed 
in America. Pickaneser was the Tann- 
hiéuser, his wife the Venus, Mme. Sieden- 
burg the Elisabeth, and Lehmann the 


_ Wolfram. Bergmann conducted, and the 


performance was a_ creditable one, 
though, of course, not on the high plane 
of those of later years at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 

The newspapers paid little attention to 
it. Only the Slaats-Zeitung published a 
criticism and the full east. But it was a 
remarkable thing that only nine years 
after the production of “ Lohengrin” in 
Germany, and in the same year as the 
revelation of Gounod’s “Faust,” this 
great tragedy of Wagner was placed be- 
fore an audience in America. It could 
not fairly be called an American audi- 
ence, for few but Germans laid their 
tribute of consideration at the feet of 
the operatic iconoclast. 

About the same time Bergmann pro- 
duced, with the Arion Society, Wagner’s 
cantata, “ Der Liebesmahl der Apostel.” 
THE FIRST PERFORMANCE OF “ LOHENGRIN.” 

The Wagnerian music-drama now lan- 
guished till 1870, when Adolf Neuen- 
dorff gave “Tannhiuser” at the Stadt 
Theater. He must also be credited with 
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the first American performance of 
“ Lohengrin ” at the same house on April 
3, 1871. Theodore Habelmann, who was 
the German stage manager at the Metro- 
politan Opera House two years ago un- 
der Maurice Grau, was the Lohengrin, 
and Louise Lichtmay the Elsa. Neuen- 
dorff gave the work in German. Its first 
performance in Italian took place at the 
Academy of Music in 1874, when Cam- 
panini was the Lohengrin, Del Puente the 
Telramund, Nannetti the King Henry, 
Annie Louise Cary the Ortrud, and 
Christine Nilsson the Elsa. The opera 
has never had a greater cast. 

“The Flying Dutchman” was given 
first in Philadelphia in Italian by the 
Pappenheim company on November 8, 
1876. On January 26, 1877, it was done 
in New York at the Academy of Music, 
in English, by the Kellogg company. In 
March of the same year it was sung at 
the old Academy in German by the Pap- 
penheim people. In April of that year, 
too, the same troupe made an unwise at- 
tempt at “Die Walkiire.” The less said 
about this the better. 

This is the end of the story of the early 
productions of Wagnerian opera in 
America. Not till after the death of 
Dr. Damrosch, and the ascent of Anton 
Seidl to the conductor’s throne at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, did “ Die 
Meistersinger,” “Tristan und Isolde,” 
and the later works of Wagner take 
their places in the repertoire known to 
American music-lovers. 


THEODORE THOMAS AS A PROPHET OF WAGNER. 


We must go back now to the concert 
labors of the late Theodore Thomas, who 
was an ardent advocate of the cause of 
Wagner. Mr. Thomas was noted for his 
devotion to the classic masters, but he 
never was blind to the march of musi- 
cal development, and Brahms, Wagner, 
Dvorak, and Tschaikowsky owe much of 
their popularity to his efforts. 

Mr. Thomas came to this country in 
1845, at the age of ten. In 1864 he or- 
ganized in New York a symphony orches- 
tra, which gave concerts for five years 
at Irving Hall. In 1872 he resumed at 
Steinway Hall. In 1866 he began at 
Terrace Garden his famous series of 
summer concerts, which after 1868 were 
given at Central Park Garden. From 


1879 till 1888 he was conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society. 

The programs of his early concerts 
show that Mr. Thomas was but little be- 
hind the indefatigable Bergmann in rec- 
ognizing the importance of Wagner. For 
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example, in his first season with the Phil- 
harmonic—that of 1879-1880—he gave 
the “Ride of the Valkyries,” “ Sieg- 
fried’s Death,” the “ Meistersinger ” pre- 
lude, the introduction and finale of 
“Tristan und Isolde,” and the first scéne 
of the third act of “ Gétterdammerung ” 
with Campanini as Siégfried. In each 
succeeding season Wagner figured in at 
least half the programs. It must be re- 
membered that Mr. Thomas was at the 
same time giving concerts with his own 
orchestra, and at these entertainments he 
was even more liberal in his offerings of 
Wagner. 

In May, 1882, he gave a great music 
festival at the Seventh Regiment Ar- 
mory in New York, and here again the 
musie of Wagner played an important 
part. The second afternoon concert con- 
sisted entirely of selections from “ Der 
Ring des Nibelungen,” the great Materna 
singing Briinnhilde’s last scene from 
“ Goétterdimmerung,” and Campanini 
and Theodore Toedt the’ sword-forging 
from “ Siegfried.” 

THE WAGNER FESTIVAL OF 1884. 


In April, 1884, Mr. Thomas gave in 
New York the first great festival of 
Wagner concerts, six in number, at which 
extracts from every one of the com- 
poser’s dramas were presented. For these 
concerts Mr. Thomas brought over the 
famous Bayreuth singers, Amalia Ma- 
terna, Hermann Winkelmann, tenor, and 
Emil Searia, bass. He engaged here such 
artists as Emma Juch, Ella Earle, Zélie 
de lLussan, Emily Winant, Theodore 
Toedt, Jacob Graf, Franz Remmertz, and 
Dr. Carl Martin. He also secured Chris- 
tine Nilsson, the eminent Swedish so- 
prano. The New York Chorus Society, 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic chorus, the 
male chorus of the Liederkranz, and an 
orchestra of a hundred and fifty pieces, 
contributed their services to these re- 
markable concerts. 

When, therefore, the question is asked, 
“Who discovered Wagner?” it cannot 
be answered offhand. Several earnest 
musicians were factors in the spread of 
the new gospel of dramatic music, and all 
should receive the praise due them. But 
one thing is beyond denial. The reeords 
show that the first to fight for a recogni- 
tion of Wagner in America was that 
doughty champion of his ideas, Carl 
Bergmann. He drove the plow into the 
earth and sowed the first seed in soil 
that proved remarkably fertile. Others 
brought to a high state of cultivation 
the field which he opened. 
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THE MAGNETIZED MAN. 


A YACHT CLUB MAN’S DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT, AND ITS AMAZING SEQUEL, 


BY MORGAN 


} A 


A® a practitioner and dilettante stu- 
dent of hypnotism, I had always 
thought that the so-called power lay in 
the weakness, or suggestibility, of the 
subject rather than in any magnetic ema- 
nations from the physical being of the 
operator. Since my experience with 
Dart, even though I have read up and 
heard all that is expounded on the mat- 
ter, I have been compelled to change: my 
mind, or at least to admit my ignorance. 
It is proven that the muscles of the body 
give out the newly discovered N rays; 
and the positive, projective, oppressing 
power of some personalities may be con- 
tained in these rays, or they may not; 
I do not know. Neither does Dart, nor 
Braisted, nor Fanton, nor any one con- 
cerned in the case—least of all did the 
man whose possession of this strange 
power, and irresponsible~ use of it, 
brought about my change of heart. 

He was a small, insignificant-looking 
fellow, and excepting for a trick of 
earrying his eyes wide open—which 
created a preponderance of white in the 
general effect—he had not an ounce of 
individuality about him. A shifty, cow- 
ardly, ignorant, and under-bred man, he 
seemed; and he occupied the berth of sec- 
ond cook on Braisted’s big steam-yacht. 

Braisted was like his yacht, big and 
well-appointed, which is description 
enough of him. Fanton deserves more, 
and Dart still more. Fanton was an in- 
valid under my care. Though decidedly 
stout, he was a sufferer from dyspepsia. 
Dart was his antithesis, slender and 
handsome, with the mind of a poet and 
the bearing of an army officer, with a 
luminous dark eye that looked you 
through and through, and a smile that 
went straight to your heart. Like Brais- 
ted, he was wealthy, a lawyer, and a 
yacht-owner; but with Fanton and my- 
self, he was a guest on board Braisted’s 
Nautilus during the club’s last official 
cruise down the Sound. 

We were lying anchored overnight at 
‘New London. The quiet old river was 
alive with launches and gigs, passing be- 
tween the yachts and the shore, and the 
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evening display of searchlights had not 
begun. We sat, all but Fanton, who was 
in his room below, in big deck chairs on 
the fantail, and discussed hypnotism. 
Braisted talked with utter ignorance of 
the subject, but intense interest in it; 
Dart with the smiling superiority of 
manner peculiar to the fellow who cannot 
be hypnotized—you know him—and I 
with the cautious yet cock-sure nonasser- 
tiveness of medical men—you know us— 
when not quite sure of themselves. 

Dart said he would like to meet the 
man who could put him to sleep against 
his will; and as he said so, I mentally 
approved of his stand. With his flashing 
eye, his vibrant intonation, his whole 
god-like personality, he seemed the pure 
embodiment of soul, will, intellectual 
force. But the listening steward, a fa- 
vored factotum of Braisted’s, volun- 
teered the information that the second 
cook could mesmerize the men forward, 
and the eager Braisted demanded a trial. 

“Can you hypnotize people?” he 
asked when De Cler, looking uncomfort- 
able in a hurriedly donned white jacket, 
had shuffled aft from the galley. “ Put 
them to sleep, I mean?” 

“ Oui, monsieur, eet is vary simple,” 
answered De Cler—a Frenchman, evi- 
dently—in a half defiant, half embar- 
rassed manner. 

“Try to put this gentleman to sleep.” 

Braisted jerked his thumb toward 
Dart. The fellow approached him—and 
it was here that the first thought of ra- 
diant energy entered my head; for even 
as he approached, the smile left the face 
of Dart. Then, as De Cler stood over him 
and brought his own raised hands down 
with a sweeping motion, Dart’s eyelids 
closed, and his head sank back. He was 
asleep! 

I shivered at the uneanny exhibition, 
but Braisted was jubilant. 

“Make him do stunts,” he 
“Make him dance! ” 

Braisted seemed to be hypnotized him- 
self. Against my earnest protest he en- 
couraged that dull, thick-witted potato- 
peeler to play football with one of the 
keenest intellects of the New York bar. 
He had Dart down on his knees, believ- 
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ing himself a scrubwoman scrubbing a 
floor. He made him ride a vicious horse 
in the shape of a capstan bar, prancing 
about the deck in imitation of a bronco’s 
bucking. He put him into a boat, gave 
him imaginary oars, and made him row 
with empty hands, fast and furiously. 
Then he got him to his feet and paused a 
moment, thinking, I suppose, of the next 
outrage, when fat Fanton appeared, 
wheezing and grunting, at the head of 
the companion stairs. 

“ See zat man—you see him?” said the 
Frenchman boldly. “He is ze offisaire— 
you see?’—ze policeman. Eet is propare 
wiz a policeman pull ze nose—you see? 
You pull ze nose, and zen you—ah—you 
keel him—you give him ze lead! ” 

Dart’s eyes were wide open now, and 
except for their slight fixity of expres- 
sion he looked wide awake. He stepped 
quickly up to the unsuspecting invalid, 
seized him by the nose, and tweaked it 
viciously. Fanton, gritting his teeth in 
pain, struck out wildly with open hand 
and knocked Dart off his feet. He was 
not hurt—I knew that—but he lay twitch- 
ing all over for a moment, and then 
arose, still full of tremors, utterly be- 
wildered, but awake. 

Braisted came to his senses and or- 
dered the scoundrel forward. He went, 
slouching and grinning, while Fanton, 
as bewildered and remorseful as a dys- 
peptic may be, apologized profusely to 
Dart—who only shuddered and turned 
away. Braisted and myself assisted the 
victim to a chair. Later, he took to his 
berth, and on the run down to Newport 
IT had on hand the worst case of nervous 
shock that ever came into my practise. 
He knew nothing of what had occurred 
from the time the Frenchman had ap- 
proached him until he found himself on 
the deck, wincing under the open-handed 
blow that had floored him. And in spite 
of Fanton’s genuine sorrow and remorse, 
he would not, could not, forgive him. He 
left for New York by train at Newport, 
and here the Frenchman was discharged. 
I do not think they met again. 

I received significant reports on De 
Cler when I investigated his standing on 
board. One was from Braisted, who ad- 
mitted that he felt slightly dizzy when he 
talked with him. Another came from 
Fanton, who said that having risen early 
that day, he had gone to the galley for 
his morning drink of hot water, and had 
received impudence from the second 
cook. Another was from the first mate, 
who a few days before had gone for the 
cook, as he expressed himself, “ hell bent 
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for election,” to rebuke him more or less 
forcibly for spilling grease on the deck, 
and had found himself mildly informing 
the offender that it was not his fault. 
Still another, from the crew, was that the 
cook could not master every one for- 
ward; some were immune. 

What was the nature of his power? 
That was the question that troubled me. 
It was not the subjectiveness of his vic- 
tim, for Dart was strong, masterful, re- 
sistant, and able himself to hypnotize 
any ordinary judge and jury. It was per- 
haps some kind of material emanation, 
or a radiant energy, and like all such it 
decreased in foree as the square of the 
distance. It had dazed Braisted at ten 
feet, stupefied Dart ‘at three, and changed 
the mood of a big and angry first mate 
while he ran down its lines of force. Yet 
I had looked the fellow squarely in the 
eyes without feeling it. 


II. 


Fanton’s dyspepsia improved some- 
what on that sea trip, but a month of 
New York cookery threw him back, and 
J had a daily complaint from him. In one 
of these talks he showed me a newspaper 
account of two similar offenses against 
law and order, perpetrated in different 
parts of the city, by two persons of dif- 
ferent social position—one by a drunken 
Frenchman named Franeois De Cler in 
front of a sailors’ boarding-house on 
Cherry Street; the other by a tall, well- 
dressed gentleman on Fifth’ Avenue. 
Each had pulled tke nose of a policeman; 
but while the Frenchman had_ been 
clubbed into respect for convention and 
then jailed, the other had escaped arrest 
by profuse apologies to the officer, and 
by hurrying into a passing cab. His 
name was not known. 

“Dart!” we both exclaimed together. 

“And I’ve remembered since,” said 
Fanton, a little peevishly, “that part of 
the cook’s insolence that morning con- 
sisted in twisting his fingers in my face, 
and ealling me a ‘ polisman goddam’.” 

“Heavens alive, man!” I exclaimed, 
“the suggestion to pull noses was not 
removed when you wakened him. Is this 
post-hypnotie suggestion? Is Dart still 
under a drunken lunatie’s influence?” 

“Don’t know and don’t care,” grum- 
bled my dyspeptic. “I’ve my own 
troubles! ” 


“What did 


to anger the 
eook?” I asked, ignoring his plaint. 

“Ordered him to give me some hot 
water.” 


you say 
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“You should have 
asked. A cook is 
king in the galley.” 

I left him with his 
troubles and hunted 
for Dart; but he was 
not at his office, his 
home, or any of his 
elubs. Then I investi- 
gated the Frenchman, 
and found that he had 
been sent to Black- 
well’s Island for a 
month. 

“ He’s down on de 
p lice,” said the bar- 
tender of the sailors’ 
boarding-house. “ He 
wuz gittin’ his head 
clubbed off wanst, an’ 
he won out by hangin’ 
on to one copper’s 
nose an’ shuttin’ off 
his wind. It’s his 
bug, see?” 

With De Cler safe 
for a month, and Dart 
out of reach, I had 
time to devote a little 
thought to Fanton’s 
ease. I came to the 
unprofessional but 
common-sense ¢0On- 
clusion that a dyspep- 
tie who would not 
diet was better off 
without treatment. 
So, with regard to his 
improvement on the 
club cruise, I ordered 
a long sea voyage and washed my hands 
of -him. 

Then, in his place, I had Dart for a pa- 
tient. He entered my office one day in a 
state of evident mental collapse. 

“What is the matter with me’” he 
asked in a choked voice. “I did it again 
—the third time! I do not feel it coming 
on; I seem to be my natural self; then I 
awake in the act. I am prevented from 
accomplishing it, of course, and this 
brings me back. But why, why do I want 
to pull a policeman’s nose?” 

“ Because that was suggested to you 
when hypnotized by the French cook, and 
it was not removed before Fanton wa- 
kened you,” I said eonfidently. “ Your 
‘ase is simple, Dart.. You want another 
eperation, and a counter-suggestion.” 

“Can you hypnotize me and give the 
suggestion?” 

“No, it’s out of my line. 
to the specialists.” 

4M 





I'll send you 





DARTS EYELIDS CLOSED, AND HIS HEAD SANK BACK. HE WAS ASLEEP. 


I gave him a list of six physicians who 
used hypnotic suggestion in their prac- 
tise, and he left with it. Then I wrote to 


all, asking results. As the days wore on 
they responded, one after another. He 
could not be hypnotized without the aid 
of drugs, and then refused the sugges- 
tion. This was not hypnosis—it was 
plain drugging. Dart came back to me 
with the same report. 

“There is one man who ean do it,’ 
said, “but he’s in jail—the cook.” 
“No!” he almost shrieked. 
That wretch? Not to save my soul. 

win yet. Ill conquer myself! ” 

“] hope you can,” I remarked. 

“T'll tell you, doctor,” he said a little 
more calmly. “I feel confident that it is 
within the scope of my own will. I’ve 
passed dozens of policemen lately—even 
gone out of my way to pass them—and 
have not felt the impulse. And I’ve even 
warmed toward Fanton. We’re friends, 


“No! 
Pil 
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now. I know I’m tired out—utterly worn 
out with work and worry. I'll take a va- 
cation—order the yacht ready for a Med- 
iterranean cruise—yes, and on through 
the canal, across to Australia. And why 
not around the world, with a party of 
congenial friends? I’ve the time and the 
money.” 

“Go ahead,” I responded. “ Fresh air 
and change, with your own will power, 
may pull you out of this.” 

A week later Fanton informed me on 
the street that he had employed his own 
private physician—a young chap just out 
of his hospital service, I afterwards 
learned—and that he would take him 
abroad with him. I sent my bill and 
thought no more of Fanton until I read 
their names as the only guests on Dart’s 
steam-yacht, which that day had sailed 
for Gibraltar. 

Then a gabbling mutual friend at the 
club, who had seen them off, retailed the 
news that Dart, just before stepping into 
his gig after Fanton, had tweaked the 
nose of the dock policeman, and, as the 
gig pulled away, had jokingly performed 
the same feat on the nose of Fanton. I 
sat up all that night studying psychology 
and the phases and vagaries of the sub- 
conscious mind. One of the things that 
appealed to me so strongly that I read 
it again and again was that a suggestion 
given to a hypnotized person is never 
eompletely ignored; but that if two are 
given together, the sub-conscious mind 
will perform the easiest task first, and 
take up the more difficult one later. This 
naturally brought me to a close consid- 
eration of the suggestion delivered to 
Dart, and little by little it came clearly 
to my mind, word for word as the cook 
had spoken: 

“You pull him nose, and then you— 
ah—you keel him—you give him the 
lead!” 

Here was a second suggestion with a 
vengeance! Dart had performed the first 
suecessfully, and might repeat it as long 
as Fanton would submit. But the sec- 
ond? He had warmed toward Fanton, 
whom he disliked intuitively, and had 
taken him—a man whose soul yearned 
for medicine—and a young fool doctor 
on a voyage arcund the world. Much 
might happen on that voyage. 

But another point upon which all the 
authorities were agreed was that no sug- 
gestion to commit crime would avail 
against the ever-acting auto-suggestion 
of the subject—that an honorable man or 
woman could not be hypnotized into do- 
ing a dishonorable act. And this gave me 





comfort until I had reflected upon the 
peculiar nature of Dart’s hypnosis, which 
was not of the kind upon which this pre- 
sumption was based, but an obsession 
driven into his soul against his will. If 
the auto-suggestion of Dart’s whole dig- 
nified life could not save him from the 
absurd and ridiculous, could it save him 
from crime? The thought was too dis- 
quieting. 

Before breakfast I called up Braisted 
on the telephone, and explained. He was 
too busy to act, he said; but he placed his 
big, fast steam-yacht at my disposal, and 
by night she was off Twenty-Sixth Street, 
coaled and provisioned, waiting for me. 
But I-wanted more—the Frenchman, and 
this involved a few days’ delay, until his 
time expired. I interviewed my friend 
the bartender, and made the acquaint- 
ance of the three “ runners” of the sail- 
ors’ boarding-house. They were three as 
cheerful and unsavory scoundrels as I 
had ever looked upon, but they served 
me faithfully; for hardly had De Cler im- 
bibed his second glass of stimulant on the 
evening of his release, than the drug he 
had taken with the first glass took effect, 
and he fell into the hands of my runners 
—later into mine. They delivered him 
at the starboard gangway shortly before 
midnight, and one of them also delivered 
himself of this gem of the language: 

“Dat frozen eye o’ his ain’t no good, 
boss, if he’s seared. A tap on de snoot 
puts it out o’ e’mission, see?” 

I saw. One of the fundamentals of all 
suggestion is a confident bearing. But 
the big first mate, as he bundled the in- 
animate form into the chart-room, re- 
marked significantly: 

“Tl remember! ” 





ITI. 


By morning we were out of sight of 
land, heading the Great Circle course for 
Gibraltar. According to the captain and 
mate, both of whom were in my confi- 
dence, the Nautilus was larger than 
Dart’s Javelin, and better by fifty horse- 
power, twenty revolutions, and three 
knots’ speed; so we hoped to overtake 
her. 

I interviewed De Cler as soon ag the 
drug was out of his brain. I found him 
sullen. and uncommunicative until I had 
driven it into his understanding that if 
he did not answer my questions, and 
agree to do as I wished, I would have him 
dropped over the side in the night. He 
then opened his heart to me. He knew 
nothing of the nature of his strange 
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power, nor of its effects when abused. 
Some men he could not influence in the 
least. Mr. Fanton and myself were in 
this class. He hated policemen because 
they invariably illtreated him. He had 
hated Mr. F'anton for abusing him at the 
galley door (Fanton, it seemed, had not 
told all). He was willing, if he could, 
to undo the harm done to Mr. Dart, pro- 
vided he was not to be further punished. 
And to this I agreed, and supplemented 
the concession with the promise of a 
hundred dollars in eash if he succeeded. 
Then I released him, gave him the run of 
the after part of the deck, but forbade 
him to speak to any of the crew, or at- 
tempt to use his power on board. 

I came to the conelusion, during this 
talk, that De Cler was of unsound mind; 
but a later interview with the mate con- 
vinced me that this could have no real 
bearing on the final result to be attained. 

The mate was a practical man, not a 
theorist. In spite of my admonition to 
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THEY DELIVERED HIM AT THE STARBOARD 
GANGWAY SHORTLY BEFORE 
MIDNIGHT. 


De Cler, he had again, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, turned his magnetic opties on 
the officer, to the latter’s great discom- 
fort. At their next contact the practical 
mate approached from behind, collared 
him, shook him about at the end of his 
long, powerful arm—literally wiped the 
deck with him—and then dared him to 
repeat the insolence. 

The experiment succeeded. The 
Frenchman’s power over the mate was 
gone. 

“The runner was right, sir,” said the 
mate. “It’s only bluff, after all. Fright- 
en him, and he’s no good.” 

There is no need of detailing the events 
of that three months’ chase of the Jave- 
lin from port to port. She proved faster 
than our captain and mate supposed. 
She was gone when we reached Gibraltar, 
but had left behind a young man, whom 
I met on the quay. He informed me that 
he had been private physician to Mr. 
Fanton, a guest of the Javelin, but had 
been discharged—on the instigation, he 
suspected, of the owner, who was un- 
doubtedly crazy, but who still possessed 
a powerful hypnotie influence over Mr. 
Fanton. 

This was interesting, and I questioned 
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the youngster. Yes, Mr. Dart, crazy as 
he was, needed but to look into the eyes 
of Mr. Fanton, and the latter would go 
instantly to sleep. When roused, he 
would implicitly obey Mr. Dart, even to 
discarding the treatment that the young 
doctor had prescribed for his gastritis, 
and taking medicine provided by the 
owner. Yes, Mr. Fanton’s dyspepsia had 
become acute gastritis. He was glad to 
be clear of the ease. 

The orders given—the suggestions— 
the implicit obedience? Why, he did not 
know; it was some kind of hypnotic 
power, no doubt, because he himself 
would get dizzy when Mr. Dart looked at 
him. He did not like it, and took no in- 
terest in such things. Mr. Dart was al- 
ways saying to Mr. Fanton: “Give him 
the lead!” Pure lunacy, this. 

I pondered long and heavily on what 
the youngster had said while we stormed 
down the Mediterranean under forced 
draft. Had De Cler imparted some of 
his peculiar power to Dart, as a strong 
magnet will magnetize a blank piece of 
steel? Was the contagion of insanity 
brought about in this manner? Was 
Dart getting De Cler’s lunacy by tele- 
pathy? Was he insane? 


LY. 


Tus last question was answered by 
Dart himself when we boarded the Jave- 
lin in the Straits of Sunda, after a wild 


chase through the Suez Canal and 
across the Indian Ocean. We found her 
lying off Anjer Point, dropped anchor 
close by, and boarded her—the mate, the 
Frenchman, and myself—in the gig. 

“T’m mighty glad you’ve come, doc- 
tor,” said the skipper in a lew voice as he 
welcomed us at the gangway. “ Things 
have gone all wrong aboard here, but I 
can’t do anything.” 

A ghastly, emaciated wreck of a man 
sat aft in a deck chair and stupidly re- 
garded us. I could hardly recognize the 
features of Fanton. Dart stood beside 
him, almost as changed as was Fanton— 
thinner, with a strange look of curiosity 
and suspicion on his face, and the ordi- 
nary wrinkles of his forehead deepened 
and aecentuated by the habitual lifting 
of his eyebrows. Too much white showed 
in his eyes; they looked like De Cler’s. 

This worthy—celean, fat, and tractable, 
in better mental and physical health, 
thanks to my care of him, than ever he 
had been in his life—stood behind me; 
and behind him stood the mate, ready, I 
knew, at a moment’s notice to assert the 
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domination of matter over mind, should 
he find it necessary. 

Leaving them, I advanced toward Dart 
and Fanton. The expressionless stare of 
Fanton underwent no change, but Dart’s 
eyes suddenly blazed with insane recogni- 
tion, and he seized my extended hand. 

“ Didn’t expect you so soon,” he chat- 
tered, “but you're welcome, old man— 
yes, you are! What did you come for, 
anyhow? I didn’t need you. I’ve cured 
myself. I don’t pull noses now—no, sir, 
no more of that! Cured myself! Pure 
will power! Some of the hair of the dog! 
And I’m curing Fanton. Oh, he was a 
sick man, doctor! I can put him to sleep 
any time I like, and then his gastritis 
doesn’t bother him—he has a chance to 
get well, you see, and then—I’ve told 
him—told him—you know—he’s going to 
give him the lead!” 

I reached over my shoulder and beck- 
oned to the Frenchman. As he ap- 
proached, Dart’s wild eyes rested upon 
him and grew smaller, while a look of 
abject terror came over his wasted feat- 
ures. He made no sound—only stood, 
drooping and cowering before’ the 
strange power inherent in the cook’s 
personality. It was an uneanny exhibi- 
tion—too much for the practical first 
mate. 

“None o’ that!” he said sharply, dig- 
ging De Cler in the ribs. 

It was a momentary respite for Dart. 
He backed away, pulled a pistol from 
his pocket, and, running to Fanton, 
placed it in one of the hands resting 
nervelessly on his knee. The fingers 
hardly clutched it, and Fanton gave no 
sign of understanding. He was deep in 
hypnotic sleep. ; 

“Give him the lead—the lead, Fan- 
ton!” whispered Dart. 

“Go ahead, De Cler,” I commanded, 
with one eye on that pistol. “ Let us end 
this!” 

De Cler was well instructed, and this 
time the mate let him alone. He brought 
his raised hands down before Dart’s 
twitching face; as he had done months 
before, and the unhappy man’s eyes al- 
most instantly closed, though he re- 
mained standing. 

“You will not nevair again pull any 
nose,” said the Frenchman. “ You will 
not kill anybody—you will not give the 
lead. You wake up!” 

Dart opened his eyes. Fanton gave a 
spasmodic grunt, and endeavored to rise, 
but sat down again, while the pistol slid 
between his knees and rested on the seat 
of the deck chair. 
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They had wakened together, but it was 
Dart who demanded my immediate at- 
tention. His face was a picture of utter 
bewilderment. He looked around at the 
shores of the strait, the dingy town half 
hidden in the bush, at the anchored ships 
and steamers, up and down the deck of 
his yacht, and then at me, whom he rec- 
ognized seemingly for the first time. 

“ Explain this, please,” he said evenly, 
i:. the old-time voice that I knew. “ This 
isn’t the Nautilus—it’s the Javelin. 1] 
thought we were at New London. Where 
are we now? Where’s Braisted?” His 
eye rested on De Cler, who, his task done, 
was leaning against the rail. “ Have I 
been hypnotized?” 

His active mind had hit upon the truth, 
though of course with no regard to the 
lapse of time. 

“Yes, Dart,” I answered, “ but every- 
thing is all right. I'l explain presently. 
Sit down.” He obeyed me, and I turned 
to Fanton, who was leaning over, his 
hands clasped to his stomach, and groan- 
ing bitterly, while perspiration ran down 
his face. “ What’s the matter with you?” 
I asked jovially, as a matter of habit 
when asking that question; for I was per- 
spiring myself. 

“ Oh, my stomach!” he wailed. “ Shall 
I never get over this dyspepsia /” 

“ Dyspepsia?” I answered. “I heard 
it was gastritis. Open your mouth. Let 
me see your tongue.” 

I looked into the cavern. It was a sight 
to startle a physician under any circum- 
stances. It robbed me of my self-control 
and my caution. His gums were blue! 

“Good Heavens!” I said. ‘“ You're 
poisoned. You're full of it! Hold up 
your hands!” 

He held up both arms, but the hands 
hung down supinely. Only by an extreme 
effort could he move them, and then they 
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control. 

“ He has been dosing you with acetate 
of lead for three months,” I said. 
“You’ve got lead colic and wrist drop. 
It’s a wonder you’re alive. Oh, he gave 
you the lead surely!” 

“ Poisoned!” gasped Fanton, stiffen- 
ing up. “ Who—who poisoned me?” 

“ Dart,” I answered. “ But I can pull 
you through, Fanton. Don’t worry!” 

His mind, barely awake, could grasp 
nothing else. Dart, whom he never liked, 
had poisoned him. His indignation over- 
came the sense of pain. His fingers 
steadied, and his right hand moved down 
toward the pistol that only his sub-econ- 
scious mind knew of. 

He cocked it and rose to his feet, while 
we seattered—all of us, even Dart. For 
the cocked weapon was being waved 
about by a palsied hand and arm ani- 
mated through diseased motor nerves by 
a brain bent upon murder. 

“Dart!” spluttered Fanton. “ Poi- 
soned me! Where is he? Stand _ still, 
there! Now, die, you dog!.” 

No doubt he thought he was aiming at 
Dart, but the bullet went off almost at 
right angles, and De Cler fell without a 
sound—shot through the heart. Fanton 
had obeyed the suggestion. He had given 
him the lead! 

The investigation of the shooting by 
the authorities ashore, the disposal of 
the body, and the run home in the Jave- 
lin, during which I nursed two sick but 
sane men back to health, add nothing to 
the unsolved problems of this case. Only 
one thing more may be mentioned. Fan- 
ton, who swooned as the Frenchman fell, 
remembered nothing of the shooting, 
though he had a dim, dream-like mem- 
ory of the voyage out with Dart. But 
why ? 


DAWN. 


THE starless night, like some wide sea, 
Shut in by shores of mystery, 
And domed by arches vast and deep, 
Where black-robed shadows vigils keep ; 
Till in the east two beams strike far— 
White hands, from worlds where angels are, 
That, pushing dark and gloom away, 

Let in God’s day ! 


Oh, may I find it thus, when I 

Look upward to some frowning sky, 
And blindly grope, with tear-dim eyes, 
To find the path to Paradise, 

That in that world of wider scope, 
Some angel with white hands of hope, 
May part the night of shadowed years, 


Till dawn appears ! 


Alice Garland Steele. 


shook and eluteched almost beyond his 

























































THE STRONG MAN OF CANADA. 


BY WILLIAM CARMAN ROBERTS. 


A PERSONAL SKETCH OF SIR WILFRID LAURIER, WHOSE GREAT 
VICTORY IN THE RECENT CANADIAN ELECTION WAS A REMARKABLE 


TRIBUTE TO HIS LEADERSHIP 
DOMINION. 


N Sir Wilfrid Laurier the statesman is 
more than the politician. To this 
fact, and to the love of the Canadian 
people for a strong and sane personality, 
rather than to any particular plank in 
either of the party platforms, was due 
the result of the Dominion election of 
November 3, giving to his government a 
victory which increased its strength in 
the Parliament to a two-to-one majority. 
Laurier’s personality has for years 
been a potent force in the destinies of 
Canada. To-day he is preeminently the 
man of the hour in Canadian affairs. His 
statesmanship has been distinguished by 
a union of enthusiasm and discretion. 
With a constructive imagination, sensi- 
tive to the appeal of far-reaching im- 
perial ideas, he combines a rare political 
judgment and sanity, an unimpatient 
mastery of details, a recognition of “ the 
instant need of things.” For nothing, 
perhaps, do Canadians owe him more 
gratitude than for the patience, courage, 
and tact with which, throughout his en- 
tire publie career, he has ecombated the 
denationalizing forees of racialism and 
sectarianism. He once said: 

“Tf there is one thing to which I have 
given my political life, it is to try to pro- 
mote unity and harmony between the 
divers elements of this country.” 


LAURIER’S EARLY CAREER. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier is of old French- 
Canadian stock, his people having come 
to the New World from the province of 
Anjou some three and a half centuries 
ago. He was born at St. Lin, Quebee, 
in 1841, and was educated at the College 
of L’Assomption and at M’Gill Univer- 
sity. During his boyhood responsible 
government in Canada was still in its 
experimental stage, and confederation a 
dream not yet accomplished. The air was 
full of political ferment, and from the 
first young Laurier’s interest was ab- 
sorbed by publie questions. 

At the age of twenty-one he was called 
to the bar of Lower Canada, and for 


IN THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS OF THE 


some years he practised law. His part- 
ner was Médéric Lanctét, one of the 
most fiery and anti-British politicians of 
that turbulent period. He also undertook 
the editorship of a French-Canadian 
newspaper. An editorial published in 
this paper—of which there are few ex- 
isting copies—makes it clear that he was 
opposed to the idea of confederation—a 
fact in surprising contrast to the breadth 
and quality of his more mature states- 
manship. But when we remember that he 
was then a young man of twenty-four, 
whose political opinions had developed 
in an atmosphere not yet cleared of the 
reactionary exeesses of the old Rouge 
program, the real cause for wonder is 
that he so soon achieved an independent 
and enlightened liberalism. 

Laurier’s publie life began with his 
election, in his thirtieth year, to the 
Quebec legislature. Three years later we 
find him sitting in the Federal Parlia- 
ment, where he soon after entered the 
Cabinet as Minister of Inland Revenues. 
Then the downfall of the Mackenzie ad- 
ministration sent the Liberal party into 
opposition, where it remained for nearly 
twenty years. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS OF LEADERSHIP. 


Even during this long period, however. 
when his part in the government of the 
country was an indirect one only, he was 
growing in statesmanship, learning by 
the mistakes of both parties. In 1887 
pressure of events practically forced 
upon ‘him the party leadership. Although 
many, even among his own political asso- 
ciates, doubted whether it was possible 
for a French Roman Catholie to lead a 
political party in Canada, the results 
proved that they had underestimated the 
power of Laurier’s purpose and person- 
ality. Many of those who watched his 
early career fell into the error of argu- 
ing, from the balance and symmetry of 
his qualities, a lack of essential and com- 
pelling force. 

In 1896 the electorate restored the Lib- 
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eral party to power, and Laurier became 
Premier of the country to whose service 
his energies had been devoted for a 
quarter of a century. His first notable 
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lish press and people than did this 
French prime minister of a British col- 
ony. Visiting Paris later in the same 


year, he was received at first with a cer- 


- 


IN CANADIAN POLITICAL AFFAIRS. 
From his latest photograph by Lafayette, London, 


action, following closely upon his new in- 
vestiture of power, was a semi-ofticial 
visit to Washington, in order to discuss 
with President Cleveland certain matters 
affecting trade relations between Canada 
and the United States. 

In the following year, 1897, during the 
-elebration of Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee in London, knighthood was con- 
ferred upon Laurier. Of all the statesmen 
trom all parts of the empire who gath- 
ered in England on this occasion, none 
won more golden opinions from the Eng- 


tain hostile coldness, which his winning 
eloquence and his transparent honesty 
of purpose soon warmed into something 
of enthusiasm. 

That year saw also the introduction, 
under Laurier’s guidance, of a preferen- 
tial tariff, which made, as a free gift to 
the mother country, certain diserimina- 
tions in favor of British goods. This 
fiseal measure was a bold step in the di- 
rection of imperial unity. The note 
of imperialism which he then struck, 
Sir Wilfrid has never since repudiated. 





THE STRONG MAN OF CANADA. 


On the outbreak of the Boer War in 
1899, recognizing the overwhelming sen- 
timent of the people of the Dominion, he 
did not await the approval of Parlia- 
ment, which was not convened at the 
time, to sanction the despatch of Cana- 
dian contingents to the seat of war. 

Later, replying to a criticism of this 
action, he said, in the course of a speech 
declared by Dr. George R. Parkin to be 
the noblest ever delivered by a colonial 
minister: 

“To-day there are men in South 
Africa representing the two branches of 
the Canadian family fighting side by side 
for the honor of Canada. Already some 
of them have fallen, giving to the coun- 
try the last full measure of devotion. 
Their remains have been laid in the same 
grave, there to remain to the end of time 
in that last fraternal embrace. Can we 
not hope that in that grave shall be 
buried the last vestiges of our former 
antagonism? If such should be the re- 
sult, if we can indulge the hope that in 
that grave shall be buried our old con- 
tentions, the sending of the contingents 
would be the greatest service ever ren- 
dered Canada since confederation.” 


LOYAL TO CANADA AND TO THE EMPIRE. 


It may truly be said that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has devoted his career to the 
realization of an idea. It was this same 
idea, the idea of a united Canada, that 
possessed John A. MacDonald, Charles 
Tupper, George Cartier, George Brown, 
and the other strong Canadian statesmen 
of both parties whose efforts bore fruit in 
confederation. But the idea, although al- 
ready accomplished in fact at the time of 
Laurier’s entry into public life, was yet 
to be realized in spirit. There remained 
the problem of uniting permanently, so 
that they might work together harmoni- 
ously and progressively, two national- 
ties differing widely in character, tradi- 
tion, and language. 

Racial distrust 


antagonism in 
Canada, even when not finding active ex- 
pression, existed as a smoldering fire. To 
reveal and interpret to each other the 
French and English elements of the pop- 
ulation, and to create from their mutual 
understanding a coherent national spirit, 


and 


has been Sir Wilfrid’s dream. The am- 
bition and the man are well suited. A 
lover of his own people, proud of his 
French origin, he is nevertheless a great 
admirer of English institutions. As an 
orator he has won equal reputation in 
both languages. His intellectual sym- 
pathies are sensitive to the best ideals of 
oM 
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both races, neither of which has reason 
to doubt his sincerity of purpose. 

To a London interviewer, during the 
Jubilee celebrations of 1897, he said: 

“There are men who regret that there 
is in Canada diversity ot race, and who 
express the hope that with time this di- 
versity will disappear. The hope of the 
fusion of races into a single one is Uto- 
pian. It is an impossibility. The dis- 
tinctions of nature will exist always. 
But as to the objection that we could not 
form a great nation under the British 
flag because Lower Canada is principally 
French and Catholic, and Upper Canada 
English and Protestant, and because the 
Maritime Provinces are mixed, it is, in 
my opinion, altogether futile.” 

In the earlier stages of his career it 
has happened more than once to Sir Wil- 
frid to have his loyalty to the imperial! 
connection called into question, but the 
charge was probably never regarded se- 
riously as anything but an expedient of 
party warfare. Certain American jour- 
nals, too, noting his unmistakable 
friendship and admiration for the United 
States, persuaded themselves that he 
held annexationist views. They were as 
wide of the mark as: were those others 
who imputed to him the hope of seeing a 
French-Canadian republic on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence. 

In an address to Nova Seotia Liberals 
at Halifax he onee said, in no equivoeal 
terms: 

“Loyalty is natural to you men of 
English blood. It runs in your veins; but 
I. can say also it runs in my heart, from 
another and perhaps as sacred a cause. 
I am loyal from gratitude. I am loyal 
to the flag of England because under the 
banner of Englend my fellow country- 
men have found ten times more freedom 
than they would have found had they re- 
mained subject to France.” 

Although he may not, as does Dr. 
Parkin, regard Imperial Federation as 
an immediate issue in practical polities, 
in temper and eenviection Sir Wilfrid is 
an Imperial Federationist. He has ex- 
pressed the opinion that if he were 
twenty-five years younger, he would live 
to sit as one of Canada’s representatives 
at Westminster. Speaking in London in 
1S97 he said: 

“As for Canada, with increase of pop- 
ulation will come increase of facilities 
for inter-imperial trade; and with in- 
erease of population, too, will come a de- 
mand to be heard in the counsels of the 
empire. England must take Canada and 
her colonies into a regular partnership, 
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with a proportionate control and respon- 
sibility in respect to imperial affairs.” 


A MAGNETIC PERSONALITY. 


In his public speaking, whether he 
uses the English or the French language, 
Laurier is graceful, persuasive, and elo- 
quent, his oratory revealing wide infor- 
mation and a high and chivalrous spirit. 
His knowledge of both books and men 
is shrewd and intimate, although lacking 
in its application that whimsical humor 
that distinguished the late Sir John Mac- 
Donald. To the suppleness of the French 
spirit he unites the close debating in- 
stinet of the great English orators. 

When not speaking in his native 
tongue, his enunciation is marked by a 
slight French accent. It has been re- 
marked that his English is that of the 
essayists and constitutionalists rather 
than that of the traders and economists. 
and is consequently less clear and definite 
when he discusses questions of trade and 
finance than when he handles constitu- 
tional principles. 

Although at the outset of his public 
career he achieved a national reputation 
as an orator, he did not become a fre- 
quent speaker, but on the contrary 
showed rather a tendency to keep silence 
except on the more vital questions. He 
appeals generally to British ideals in 
statesmanship, and his speeches are 
often marked by apt classical allusion 
and a certain bookish flavor; but the 
most constant feature in all his oratory 
is his plea for unity and cooperation 
among all elements of the Canadian peo- 
ple, and for a final truce to ancient quar- 
rels and inherited prejudices. 

Sir Wilfrid’s tall, erect figure, his 
seulpturesque head, his mobile mouth, his 
fine eyes, large, deep, and luminous, give 
an effect of picturesque distinction. In 
conversation he has the instinct of ges- 
ture, though his manner is both suave 
and dignified. Among the elements that 
lend charm to his personality, one may 
detect something of the brooding fire of 
the poet, the gravity of the scholar, and 
the unconscious dignity of the grand 
seigneur. It has been said that he is so 
constituted as to make it almost impos- 
sible that he should have a_ personal 
enemy. His nature has a delicacy and re- 
finement that one does not always asso- 
ciate with a forceful personality. 

3y his friends he is known as a man 
of kindly and essentially happy disposi- 
tion. Thoroughly progressive in his prin- 
ciples and ideals, he is by temperament 
nothing of a revolutionist, and his Lib- 
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eralism is constructive and conservative. 
His personal popularity does not rest 
within the bounds of race, religion, or 
even of party. So great is his vitality 
that in spite of a delicate constitution. 
his powers show no appreciable diminu- 
tion after nearly forty years of political 
warfare. In private as in public life his 
character is one of integrity and purity 
of purpose. 


THE ISSUES OF THE LATE ELECTION. 


The sweeping victory of the Laurier 
government in the recent Dominion elec- 
tions has been cited by some journals in 
the United States as the most notable re- 
jection of the idea of government owner- 
ship of railroads that has occurred on 
this continent. 

It is true that the question of the con- 
trol of the projected new transcontinen- 
tal line played a conspicuous part in the 
‘ampaign, and that the verdict of the 
electorate seemed to be an unqualified 
approval of the Liberal scheme for pri- 
vate ownership with governmental co- 
operation. In particular would this view 
seem to be supported by the ease of Nova 
Seotia, which has had opportunity with- 
in its own boundaries to compare the 
Intercolonial Railroad, owned and oper- 
ated by the government, with the pri- 
rately owned and operated Dominion and 
Atlantic, and which nevertheless re- 
turned a solid Liberal delegation of 
eighteen. But one who knows political 
feeling in Nova Scotia cannot eseape the 
conviction that the question of railroad 
ownership played an insignificant part in 
the result, compared with that played by 
the ascendancy in his native province of 
Fielding, Laurier’s Minister of Finance, 
and by popular confidence in Laurier 
himself. 

Tn fact, the result of the election in all 
the provinces is not really incompatible 
with a preference on the part of the 
Canadian people for government owner- 
ship of railroads. It is quite possible 
that they have not yet made up their 
minds on so technical a point. There ean 
be no doubt that the prosperity which 
Canada is enjoying, and the consequent 
general feeling of contentment with 
present conditions, were much more im- 
portant factors than the Grand Trunk 
question. 

Another factor which cannot be lightly 
discounted was the personality of the 
Premier whose party has held the reins 
for the past eight years. The personal 
element has still greater scope in Cana- 
dian politics than in the United States. 
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THE GRAND DUKE. 





BY CARLTON DAWE. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT ZILINSKI 


CONSPIRACY—A ROMANCE OF RUSSIA 


AND MONTE CARLO. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


PERCIVAL WRAYMOND, who tells the story, is an Englishman, a solitary traveler, formerly in the 
diplomatic service, but now possessed of no occupation and few links with the world. Visiting Monte 
Carlo, he finds himself in a network of intrigue owing to his remarkable likeness to a Russian prince, the 
Grand Duke Boris, governor-general of Moscow. At the Casino he meets Doria Mirsky, a Russian beauty, 
with whom he falls desperately in love. Doria, Nicholas Zilinski, and Ivan Marakotf wish to secure the 
release of Basil Mirsky, Doria’s brother, who is one of the grand duke’s victims, having been imprisoned 


as a revolutionist. 


Mistaking Wraymond for the grand duke, they succeed in getting him into their power, but after 
three days, upon the arrival at Monte Carlo of the real grand duke, they release him. For some weeks 
he loses all trace of his captors, but one night he meets and talks with Doria, who is deeply penitent for 
their mistake. Later Wraymond is visited by the sauve and persistent Zilinski, who unfolds a plan of 
astonishing daring. He strives to persuade Wraymond to accompany him to Moscow, to impersonate the 
grand duke there, and thus, with stolen authority, to release Basil Mirsky. 

Although at first rejecting the scheme as absolutely foolhardy, Wraymond becomes more and more 
fascinated by it, especially as he would thus serve Doria. He visits Zilinski and Doria to talk the matter 
over, and yields finally to the importunate Zilinski, even against Doria’s advice. As soon as he has 
consented to join the enterprise, Zilinski, excusing himself, hurries from the room. 
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S the door closed behind Zilinski, 
Doria turned to me. 

“You must not undertake this adven- 
ture, Mr. Wraymond! ” 

“Why?” 

“Tt is too dangerous.” 

“ And yet you could wish it? Tell me, 
Doria, why should I not undertake it?” 
She was silent. ‘Is it because you fear 
for me?” She hesitated. ‘“ Don’t be 
afraid; tellme. Isit?” 

“ Yes,” she said, and her eyes met mine 
frankly, clearly. “You have suffered 
enough already through us,” she added 
quickly. “ Leave us, forget us. We are 
dangerous people.” 

“T will only leave you if vou desire it. 
But forget you—I cannot do that. And 
as for being dangerous people—well, I 
must be the judge of that. And who am 
I? The world will not miss me, no one 
will miss me. I am all alone, and J have 
no more dreams.” Her eyes widened; her 
soul seemed to shine in them. “ Yes ”—I 
took her hands—“ I have dreams, but fate 
seems to think that all my dreaming 
should end in nothing. This that I hope 
to do is only a little thing after all, but 
let there be no mistake—-I do it for you.” 

“ And you will go?” she gasped, and 
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J thought I could read terror and love in 
her eyes. 

* Yes—if it is possible.” 

“And yet you know what has hap- 
pened?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Perhaps one day fate will be kind. 
Good-by! ” 

She did not answer, but stood looking 
at me, a supplicating terror in her glance. 
Then she spoke in « low, tense voice. 

* Just now you said there was no one 
who would miss you. That is not so, Mr. 
Wraymond.” 

“Will you miss me, Doria?” 

“Yes, and I shall pray for your safe 
return—if you should undertake this mis- 
sion. 

* Tell me, do you love this man Mara- 
koff? It can make no difference now— 
and I should like to know.” 

Without hesitation she answered: 

“T do not love him.” 

That night I «oi the sea the story of 
my great good fortune, 


XI. 


Tue first incident of any moment oec- 
curred at the frontier station of Wirbal- 
len, and though it was not particularly 
important, it nevertheless showed on what 
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a mission I had come, and with what ex- 
treme circumspection it would be neces- 
sary to act. Ihad passed through Europe 
without molestation, my incognito, if it 
were guessed, being duly respected. But 
once on Russian soil it was impossible 
altogether to conceal my identity, I being 
too great a personage to be ignored. To 
the pepulace, of course, my presence was 
not suspected, but ubiquitous officialism 
would not be denied. And it happened 
that at Wirballen I was subjected to my 
first trial. 

But perhaps I had better relate how I 
reached this stage on the great journey. 

When I left the house in thé Avenue 
Félix Faure, Doria’s words were still 
ringing in my ears, and though Zilinski 
was chatting volubly by my side, I only 
heard him through the singing of the 
stars. However, at a café near the Place 
Massena, over an absinthe, his volubility 
conquered, and I listened. He under- 
stood why I had made up my mind to 
go, and indeed I did not mince matters. 
I loved her and I believed she loved me, 
and I would make her my wife if I could 
in spite of a thousand Marakoffs! 

Ile listened and smiled approval. Ife 
had little to say in defense of Marakoff, 


who, it seems, had already begun to make 
incursions upon the war chest, which he 


spent in divers unregenerate ways. Yet, 
if the man would only keep sober, he was 
useful and must be employed. Fate 
would settle the reckoning. 

Then he unfolded a plan with regard to 
the kidnapping of the real grand duke, 
which was suecessfully carried out. For 
Boris, being on a holiday, and therefore 
more than ever inclined to adventures, 
vas easily inveigled into the rooms of a 
female member of the fraternity, from 
which he was conveyed to my prison, and 
Marakotf set over him as guard. 

It had all been worked out with mathe- 
matical accuracy. So many days to reach 
Moseow, so many to make inquiries re- 
specting Basil Mirsky and his compan- 
ion Sergius Pakhaloff, so many more to 
set them free and reeross the frontier. 
If all turned out well, a week might see 
the business successfully aceomplished— 
or two weeks at the most. It all depended 
upon the whereabouts of the prison that 
held Mirsky and the other revolutiona- 
ries. 

Even our setting out from Monte Carlo 
was a neat little comedy. Zilinski, who 
was now my secretary, had gone to the 
station-master early in the afternoon, 
and, pledging him to secreey, informed 
him that a distinguished individual would 
travel to Italy by the night express. Te 
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was to reserve a first-class coach, and the 
money was paid without demur. 

In the darkness I drove down to the 
station, in company with the lady who 
had inveigled Boris to his ruin. We were 
courteously received by the station-mas- 
ter, and shown at once to our carriage. 
Assuming a bluff, genial air, I thanked 
him, and with a smile told him he might 
expect to see me again in a week or ten 
days. And I laughed at the joke I was 
playing on my friends, who were sup- 
posed to know nothing of my departure. 

The man grinned. He, like the rest of 
the world, knew something of Boris and 
his wicked humor. But he would make 
an excellent witness when inquiries were 
set on foot. Had he not seen the prince 
with his own eyes, and had he not spoken 
to him? And the lady to whom the prince 
had been so atteutive! She too had gone. 
Had he-not seen her and wished her bon 
voyage? 

True, she had gone. 
southwards to Rome 
north. 

Zilinski proved the most wonderful of 
secretaries, the most thoughtful of cour- 
tiers. Every minute detail had been eare- 
fully thought out, and no little contre- 
temps of any description was allowed to 
disturb my august serenity. With him 
traveled a friend, a youthful revolution- 
ary with a keen, eager face, who passed 
as my valet. Voznitsyn was the son of a 
doctor who had incurred the displeasure 
of the government, and who was then 
resting in one of the Czar’s numerous 
prisons. He was a nice boy, genial, good- 
humored, and but for his father’s misfor- 
tunes he would probably have made a 
good citizen. To my mind he seemed 
almost too young for such a responsible 
post; but Zilinski, who knew him well, 
reposed every confidence in him. 

It was about midnight when we ar- 
rived at the Russian frontier station. It 
was dark, stormy, and bitterly cold, but 
being a high personage I had no occasion 
to leave my cozy earriage. Presently 
Zilinski came to inform me that the sta- 
tion-master, whom he had _ previously 
warned of my coming, wished to pay his 
respects. ; 

‘You must see Lim,” he said earnestly. 
“There must be no doubt that you are 
the grand duke, and that you are on your 
way to Moscow. You know what to say.” 

Know what to say! Heavens, we had 
rehearsed it often enough! 

‘T suppose I must see him?” 

“Without doubt, highness. It is ab- 
solutely necessary. THe is probably an old 
friend.” 


But she went 
while I steamed 
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“ Very well, then. I suppose it’s safe?” 


“Tf you won’t think of danger.” 

He retired, and presently ushered in 
the station-master, who bowed very low. 
1 arose and shook hands cordially. The 
Grand Duke Boris had a reputation for 
geniality towards his inferiors. This was 
evidently the right thing to do, for with- 
out hesitation the man seized my hand 
and shook it quite warmly. 

“ How are you, Meniski? ” I said in the 
thick German tones of the real prince. 
“T see it still freezes in the north.” 

“ Ah, highness,” he laughed, “ it is bit- 
ter indeed. So different from the 
south?”? He seemed to ask a question. 

“It is of that I wish to speak,” I said 
seriously. “ You may imagine that I did 
not willingly leave the Mediterranean 
for this. Affairs, Meniski. But you are 
discreet. My presence must not be 
known. Remember, no one must know 
that I am in the country.” 

“Tt is serious, highness?” 

“So serious that a breath of my pres- 
ence might destroy all. Indeed, I have 


even left my suite behind at San Remo, 
so that people shall imagine I am still on 
the Mediterranean littoral. 
eating 


This ”—indi- 
Zilinski—* is Alexis Merlidoff. 
You remember him?” 

“ Perfectly, highness.” I doubted this, 
but the official was too polite to confess 
his ignorance. “ Yet with such impor- 
tant business on hand, had I not better 
prepare a special train for your high- 
ness?” 

“ Not for the world. I wish to enter 
Moscow secretly, or as secretly as pos- 
sible. Therefore no precaution, no in- 
formation. I may trust to your disere- 
tion, Meniski?” 

* Tmpliecitly, highness.” He bowed as 
if to take his departure. Then suddenly 
he added: “ The chief of police would like 
to pay his respects, highness.” 

“We have time?” 

“ Oh, yes, highness—plenty.” 

“T shall be pleased to see him.” 

The chief, who was evidently not far 
off, here made his appearance. He was 
muffled up to the eyes, and to my think- 
ing smelt strongly of vodka. 

After greeting him warmly I enjoined 
upon him, even as I had upon the station- 
master, the absolute necessity of secrecy. 
The wires were not to convey any intelli- 
gence of my arrival on the frontier; for 
all he was to know, officially, I was still in 
the south. I eould rely on his disere- 
tion? To the death; but if there was 
danger would I not take him with me? 
I shook my head sadly, regretfully ex- 
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pressing my inability to do so. But I 
would not forget, he might trust me not 
to forget. He thanked me, and with- 
drew into the next compartment with 
Zilinski; and presently I heard the pop- 
ping of a cork. Under the genial in- 
fluence of the wine Zilinski would worm 
out of him a little useful information. 
A wonderful hand for making inquiries 
was Zilinski, a schemer with an almost 
supernatural daring. 

The long delay at the station was be- 
ginning to get on my nerves when Zilin- 
ski came to me, a grin on his thin lips. 

“ Highness,” he said, “have we your 
permission to start the train?” 

“Look here, Merlidoff, if you don’t 
start it soon I shall kill somebody! ” 

“Tt shall be as your highness wishes.” 

He bowed gravely and left me. Rail- 
way carriages have windows, and Russian 
officials sharp eycs. 

At last the whistle sereeched, and away 
we went through the winter night. The 
snow lay thickly on the ground, but grand 
dukes travel luxuriously, and in spite of 
my great anxiety I managed to sleep well. 

It was late when we reached Moscow, 
Zilinski having arranged it so. Boris 
had been known to do strange things, to 
come and go mysteriously, so that there 
would be nothing astonishing in my sud- 
den descent upon the ancient capital. 
His reputation for sudden movements 
was much commented upon and much ap- 
plauded by those who were not brought 
in direet contact with him. As a econse- 
quenee, his troops were supposed to be 
kept in a state of high eticiency. It all 
tended to make my task so much easier. 

An hour before we arrived I received 
my final instructions from Zilinski. 

“You know the city fairly well,” he 
said, ‘and consequently you are not like- 
ly to be betrayed into any grave errors; 
but above all things remember that the 
character of Boris in all governmental 
matters is one of assumed indifference, 
and do not talk too much. Tet the others 
do the talking, and you will soon learn all 
you want to know. Remember, also, that 
were you ten times the fool that Boris is 
no one will dare question vour good sense 
or ability, and it is not necessary for you 
to go into lengthy explanations. And 
please don’t overdo the German gutturals. 
Boris is always a Russian first. General 
tJromoff, your chief of staff, whom I have 
apprised of your coming, will meet you at 
the station. Of him you must be careful. 
He is a shrewd little dog of some ability. 
Rumor says that you do not get on very 
well together, he being a severe disciplina- 
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rian of the old school, who gained some 
reputation in the Balkans. It is whispered 
that he is set as a watch-dog over you, 
your position as governor-general being 
entirely due to the fact that you are a 
cousin of the emperor. But you must 
not forget to greet him cordially. Boris 
is always cordial for the first five min- 
utes; meeting him for five minutes only, 
you would think he was a gentleman. 
But he tires, and if Gromoff wishes to 
talk business you must complain of being 
worn out with the journey. Leave all 
other details to me. What we want now 
is unwavering courage. You have the 
sense.” 

“You are 
Merlidoff! ’ 

“ Tfighness, in you the British govern- 
ment lost a great diplomat. But I like 
you. 1 wish you were one of us.” 

“ And am I not one of you?” 

“Oh, no,” he said; “ you’re doing this 
for her, not for the cause.” 

“ That’s true; but if discovered I shall 
suffer as one of you.” 

“There will be little fear of discovery 
if we don’t talk too much. Gromoff is 
shrewd, but it will take a shrewder devil 
than Gromoff to pierce this mystery!” 

“Suppose he starts some rigmarole 
about something of which I am entirely 


” 


complimentary, my dear 


ignorant ¢ 

“You ean always yawn politely and 
confess to feeline exceedingly fatigued. 
Never forget that your station is an ex- 
alted one, and that you can do exactly as 
you please. Ah, there goes the whistle. 
We shall slacken up presently. Welcome 
to your seat of government, highness! ” 

He bowed, smiling his cold, inscrutable 
smile. 

“Congratulate me when we have re- 
crossed the frontier.” 

“We shall do that all 
fear!” 

Nevertheless, as the train began to 
slacken I realized in full the singular 
delicacy of my position. It was truly a 
most dangerous adventure. It seemed 
to me that the entrance of Daniel into the 
lion’s den was mere child’s play by com- 
parison. I trusted that its very audacity 
would be so much in our favor. How 
could any suspicion of such a fraud enter 
the official head? How could they dream 
of such an unheard-of piece of effront- 
ery? My likeness to the grand duke was 
beyond dispute; I spoke the language 
with great fluency, I had even caught the 
tones of his voice. To be sure, I was 
ignorant of the government, civil and 
military, but these things T was studious- 
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ly te avoid. Even my presence in the city 
was to be kept secret. I had come to 
unearth a great conspiracy, and I would 
absolutely refuse even to be brought in 
contact with the general government. 

As the train came to a standstil] in the 
great station, I lit a cigarette and quietly 
awaited the ordeal. Nor had I long to 
wait. Voices resounded in the corridor 
outside, a gruff, short, sharp voice 
mingling with the suave tones of Zilinski. 
Then presently that worthy appeared. 

“Tis exeellency General Gromoff 
awaits your highness,” he said. 

I rose to my feet. <A short, stout man 
muffled in a great coat was peeping over 
Zilinski’s shoulder. 

“ Ah, general, come in,” I eried, and as 
he entered, saluting, I held out my hand. 

“ A thousand welcomes, execllency,” he 
said. 

“Thanks, general. Surprised to see 
me, eh?” and I laughed as I had seen 
Boris laugh at the tables when he had 
brought off a grand coup. 

“ Delighted, excelleney,” he said. 

He had a grizzled mustache, and a pair 
of keen, dark eyes, which were staring 
sharply into mine. 

“ You are looking well, general. The 
cold of our Moscow seems to suit you.” 

“As the warmth of the Riviera you, 
excelleney. I have rarely seen your high- 
ness look better.” . 

“The Riviera suits me admirably,” I 
said with a laugh; “so admirably, my 
dear general, that I hope to return there 
immediately. But you shall know all 
about that to-morrow. Meanwhile, I am 
tired. Ave we ready? 

“ Quite. highness.” 

“Then let us go. This is Alexis Mer- 
lidofi—you know Merlidoff, general?” 

He turned to Zilinski, who was bowing’ 
low, and surveyed him critically. 

“T have no recollection, highness.” 

“Tle was attached to our suite in War- 
saw.” 

“Tlighness forgets. I had not the 
honor of being attached to his suite in 
Warsaw.” 

“ Ah, general, sometimes I forget that 
you have not been with me always! Or- 
loff eaught a severe cold which threatened 
complications, and so T was forced, re- 
luctantly, to leave him behind.” 

Orloff was the real private secretary of 
the real grand duke. 

On descending to the platform TI was 
received by quite a gathering of officials, 
who saluted, and whom I saluted in re- 
turn. Addressing the little man by my 
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“ They are quite aware that my pres- 
ence here must be kept a secret?” 

“So your highness commanded.” 

“Good! ” 

Outside a sleigh was waiting. The 
general and stati saluted once more. 
I called him in, also Zilinski. 

“ Now let us go,” I said. 

It was a piercing, bitter night, and 
would have been intensely dark but for 
the ghostly shimmer of the snow. It lay 
everywhere, on the roads, the footpaths, 
the roofs; it whitened one side of the 
lamp-posts, and clung tenaciously to 
every projection. But the sleigh slid 
softly over it, and soon we entered the 
courtyard of the governor-general’s pal- 
ace. 

1 shall never forget my sensations as we 
drove into that courtyard. Every mo- 
ment I expected the stiff little man by 
my side to lay his hand on my shoulder 
and say, “ Rogue, I arrest you!” But 
nothing of the kind happened. I alighted, 
the guard presented arms, and I was re- 
ceived by numerous flunkies and officials. 

It is all a confused memory, the bow- 
ings, scrapings, salutations, the flaring of 
lights, and the glittering of uniforms. 
If this was a secret home-coming, I won- 
dered what a publie reception would be 
like. Fortunately I was too great a per- 
sonage to be interrogated, and beyond a 
few mere fornial bows, or the return of a 
friendly smile, I passed through the 
erowd, up the broad staircase, preceded 
by an official in a gorgeous uniform. 
Zilinski offered me his arm, and pretend- 
ing extreme fatigue I passed upwards and 
so out of sight. 

We entered a magnificent suite of 
rooms, all brilliantly lighted and as warm 
as toast. In one a table was spread for 
supper, but declining to eat I passed on 
into the more private apartments. Here 
T confronted my gentleman of the bed- 
chamber. 

“T want you to understand that I have 
returned home practically incognito,” I 
said. “There is state business to be 
transacted, business of the utmost im- 
portance, and it is absolutely imperative 
that no one outside the palace should 
know of my arrival. This you will see to. 
lor the rest, my secretary here will com- 
munieate my desires. Thank you. Good 
night—or, rather, good morning! ” 

I stifled a yawn as he backed from my 
presence. Then I caught Zilinski’s eye. 
It shone approval. 

*“ Oh, Merlidoff,” I said, “ you will come 
to me early in the morning.” 
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“ And see that my wishes in this mat- 
ter of privacy are respected.” 

* Yes, highness.” 

Then he went off with my gentleman of 
the bedchamber, and left me alone in 
solitary grandeur. That was just what I 
did not want, for if there was one mo- 
ment in my life when I yearned for com- 
panionship it was then. The very gor- 
geousness of my surroundings appalled 
me. Boris had something of a feminine 
taste in adornment, and his furniture, 
pictures, and knickknacks betrayed a re- 
fined and sensuous nature. The bed was 
almost oppressive in its soft luxurious- 
ness, and as I nestled between the warm 
sheets I thought of a certain cellar in 
Monte Carlo and the discomfort of a 
great personage. Still, I doubted if he 
were really so uncomfortable as I, nor 
was I certain that I would not willingly 
have changed places with him. 

I was weary, worn out, and yet I could 
not sleep. My brain whirled and my 
pulses raced. Now I was doing all sorts 
of extraordinary things with Gromoff, 
issuing edicts, holding reviews, and gen- 
erally betraying my ignorance of military 
matters; and now I was running the 
gauntlet of a thousand inquisitive offi- 
cials. Onee I woke up with a start, and 
could not believe that I was really safe 
and undetected. 


XII. 


Urpane, smiling, his own man in every 
essential, Zilinski presented himself in 
the morning. The preliminary greetings 
being over, I led the way to what I was 
pleased to eall my eabinet, though in 
reality it was a beautiful and lofty room 
fitted like a library. Entering after me, 
he closed the door carefully, and, without 
speaking, began a thorough examination 
of the walls and bookshelves. 

“ This is Russia,” he said presently, by 
way of explanation. 

linging myself into an armchair be- 
fore a big, square table which was littered 
with papers and writing materials, I 
watched him as he moved from wall to 
wall. Here he tapped, there he probed, 
and now he removed whole rows of books 
to sound the space behind. Puffing a 
cigarette, I watched him. At length, his 
investigation being completed, he turned 
to me with a solemn face. 

“You look well in that uniform, high- 
ness. Do you know what it is?” 

“ No, indeed. I chose it from several, 
and then Voznitsyn shoved me into it.” 
“Tt is your favorite uniform, highness. 
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as a colonel of the Preobrajensky Regi- 
ment.” 

“The regiment which was raised by 
my immortal ancestor, Peter the Great!” 

“Precisely. And it suits you admira- 
bly. A little full, perhaps, but I take it 
your highness is not going on parade?” 

“No, Merlidoff, I don’t think I shall 
go on parade.” 

“The regiment would be delighted to 
see you. If you can conduct a parade as 
well as you do a home-coming, you must 
be clever indeed. It was excellent, ad- 
mirable! There’s not a breath of suspi- 
cion.” Even there, in the privacy of my 
room, he lowered his voice. “ We shall 
succeed. I tell you they cannot even 
dream of a thing like this! ” 

“ All the same, I wish we were out of 
a.” 

“ Patience! 
power.” 

“But if anything should happen over 
at Monte Carlo?” 

“ Nothing can happen; and if it should, 
we shall be the first to hear of it.” 

“Tf his suite——” 

“Tis suite consists of a private secre- 
tary and a valet. You don’t suppose he 
travels to the Riviera with a whole 
Orloff knows the 


You do not realize your 


brigade of guards? 
ways of his master too well to make a 


fuss. Courage, highness; and he smiled 
grimly. 

“Well, when are we going to begin?’ 

“At onee. I have already communi- 
eated with General Gromoff. THe will be 
here at half-past ten.” 

I looked at my watch. It was twenty 
minutes past nine. 

“That’s a fine timepiece, highness,” he 
said. 

“A present from the good people of 
Warsaw,” I answered nonchalantly. It 
was a handsome gold chronometer which 
I had found in a drawer in my dressing- 
room. On one side was a large “B” in 
diamonds, surmounted by a coronet; on 
the other the arms of Warsaw, also done 
in brilliants. Inside was engraved the 
legend of the gift. 

“What a thing it is to be a popular 
prince!” he said. 

“Born in the blood, my dear Merlin- 
doff. But tell me, you have arranged af- 
fairs?” 

“Tn ever particular. In reality you are 
here because every one of any conse- 
quence has seen you; but officially you 
are still in the south of France, or wher- 
ever your erring fancy has led you. 
These people don’t question the idiosyn- 
erasics of princes.” 
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“But last night’s entry was an or- 
deal! ” 

“Which you passed successfully. You 
were seen, you are known to be here, and 
thus the first important position is won. 
Our chief endeavor now is to act so as to 
avoid suspicion. I have caused it to be 
understood that you have returned on 
important business which you must 
transact with all despatch, and that prob- 
ably your sojourn will be extremely 
brief.” 

“You may stake your life on that, my 
friend! Let me tell you that when once I 
have recrossed the Russian frontier, the 
good people of Moscow shall see no more 
of this particular governor-general.” 

“Tam not denying your wisdom, high- 
ness,” he admitted. “ And now for the 
salient points of the case.” He handed 
me an ominous-looking blue paper. 
“Just look at this; it will refresh your 
memory. Unless 1 am mistaken,” he con- 
tinued in a more serious manner, “ we are 
likely to have some trouble with Gromoft. 
He is an obstinate, pig-headed official of 
the most reactionary type, and I’m much 
afraid that his opinion of your highness 
is not of an unduly exalted nature.” 

“Never mind. It may change when 
he knows me better. Besides, I will defy 
even a Gromoff to remain indifferent to 
our royal blood ”—and I threw back my 
head and stuck out my chest. 

A pale smile played round Zilinski’s 
thin mouth. 

“1 think you'll do,” he said. 

When Gromoff entered, punctual to the 
minute, he found me seated before the 
table, deeply engrossed in a pile of docu- 
ments. [Tis seat was so arranged that 
the light should fall on the face of my 
visitor, while my own was thrown into 
comparative shadow. 

“Be seated; general,’ I said. He 
bowed and dropped into the chair. 
Zilinski sat at the farther end of the 
table, notebook before him, pen in hand. 
For a minute or so longer I continued to 
examine the papers before me, and then, 
laying down my pen, I looked across at 
the old soldier. ‘“ No doubt, general, you 
have been wondering what has brought 
me back to Moseow so suddenly and so 
mysteriously ?’ 

“Yes, highness,” he said. 
a little unusual.” 

“Even for me?” and I laughed good- 
humoredly. “ Well, perhaps it is; but it 
is also an unusual matter. Have you 
ever heard of a man called Nicolas Zilin- 
ski?” 

“ Tlighness,” he answered with a pecul- 
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iar laugh, a meaning laugh, a carefully- 
ealeulated laugh, * have I ever heard of 
one of the most notorious criminals in 
Russia ¢” 

“It was he, so report said, who insti- 
gated that plot against my life among 
certain students of the university. If 
I remember rightly, we did not sueceed 
in arresting him?” 

“No, highness. Once again the fox 
eluded the hounds and skipped across 
the border.” 

“And he has been living ”T took 
up a paper as if to verify a fact. 

“Tn Geneva.” 

“Correct, general. His accomplices, I 
think, are still a charge upon the pater- 
nal government? ” 

This seemed to amuse him. He was too 
wise a courtier to ignore a prince’s jests. 

“ Yes, highness.” 

Again I examined the paper. 

“Six of them were arrested, two of 
whom were considered to be highly dan- 
gerous; namely, Sergius Pakhaloff and 
Basil Mirsky.” 

“Exactly, highness, only the man 
Mirsky should come first as being the 
more dangerous.” 

“Let me now, he was the one 
deputed to exeeute the deed?” 

“ Yes, highness.” 

“And the instigator of the plot, the 
fountain head of the conspiracy was——” 

“ Nicholas Zilinski.” 

I laid aside the paper and looked hard 
at him. 

“So we were led to believe.” 

“Led to believe, highness?” Perplex- 
ity frowned about the sunken eyes. 

“My dear general, from certain in- 
formation which I have lately received, I 
have been forced, I need hardly say re- 
luctantly, to the conclusion that we must 
look nearer home for the culprit, or at 
least for one of the prime instigators.” 

Gromofi’s little eyes narrowed and his 
heavy brows came together in a forbid- 
ding line. 

“ Yes, highness?” 

“ Zilinski. is a bad man ”—the general 
nodded—“ a very bad man ’”’—he nodded 
twiee—“ but when. all is said and done 
he has not attempted to sting us under 
the guise of love and loyalty.” 

“A frank and uncompromising ecrim- 
inal,” explained the general. 

“ Precisely. With a man like Zilinski 
we know where we are; but where are we 
with a man like Peter Tamboff?” 

“Tamboff, excelleney?” Even Grom- 
offs imperturbability failed him. “ Do 
vou mean Peter Tamboff, the dy 
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“The mayor of Moscow; no less, gen- 
e ral, no less.” 

“But, highness, surely—Tamboff? 
You would not cast suspicion upon so 
honorable a man—upon a man so pre- 
sumably honorable,” he corrected him- 
self, “ without good reason?” 

*T think, general, that you who know 
me so well need seareely ask such a ques- 
tion.” 

‘Pardon, execlleney! ” 

* At one time was not Tamboff’s son 
mixed up with some revolutionary mat- 
ter?” 

“ A mere student affair, excelleney. It 
was thoroughly investigated. It bore no 
political meaning.” 

“Ah!” and I stroked my beard sig- 
nificantly. “Do you know, general, it 
sometimes happens that the hounds are 
thrown off the seent¢” Ie looked puz- 
zled. I gave the idea time to sink. “It 
sometimes happens that the watch-dog 
is inveigled into tasting the poisoned 
meat.” 

“But Tamboff, highness! 
would go bail for his loyalty.” 

“And so would I—a week ago. This 
Zilinski 4 

“ A lying hound, a thief who would be 
all the better for the knout! ” 

“T have no doubt that a flogging would 
bring him to a more rational state of 
mind. Pity you let him go, general!’ 

“ Tlighness, I am not a policeman.” 

“ General, when the safety of our be- 
loved emperor and the dear fatherland is 
at stake, we are all policemen.” 

* Pardon, highness! a 

“Tt happened that a—a—well, that a 
lady whom Orloff knew ”—I saw the 
ghost of a smile twinkle in his eyes—“ a 
Frenchwoman—-made the acquaintance, 
during a visit to Geneva, of some of 
these criminals whom Europe designates 
as ‘ Russian exiles.’ Need I say she was a 
friend of our government? This lady 
was introduced into the family of Mirsky, 
and there she met Nicolas Zilinski. They 
tell me that besides his passion for plot- 
ting against authority, he is not indit- 
ferent to the blandishments of the fair 
sex. This, though it may justly be ecount- 
ed a weakness, is not, unless indulged to 
excess, a crime.” 

Again I caught a glimpse of a twinkle 
in eld Gromoff’s eyes. Boris Ivanoviteh 
as a moralist must have tickled him im- 
mensely. 

“ We know that a man in love is like a 
man in liquor, and as Samson had his 
hair, and Achilles his heel, so our friend 
Zilinski, plotter-in-chief and sehemer-in- 
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general to the whole band of revolution- 
aries, had his weakness, and that weak- 
ness was woman. By evincing an abso- 
lute sympathy with him and his views, 
she led him on to talk, and from such in- 
formation as I have received, I am led to 
believe not only that Tamboff’s son was 
more deeply involved than the evidence 
elicited, but that Tamboff himself has 
been using his great office as a shield to 
eover his own political opinions. Nay, 
more, general, there is that in the air 
which necessitates a re-opening of the 
Pakhaloff-Mirsky incident. In fact, my 
friend, it is the urgency of this business 
which has brought me back to Moscow.” 

“But Tambotf, highness—it seems in- 
credible! I have known him all these 
years, and I would as soon think myself 
disloyal as our excellent mayor.” 

“T trust you may be right. You can 
imagine how painful it is to even suspect 
him of disloyalty. In fact, I cannot bring 
myself to think of him as an enemy; but 
after what has happened, and is always 
happening, it would not be wise to let our 
personal feelings blind us utterly. Of 
course you will hint nothing of this to a 
living soul. For the further develop- 
ment of my idea absolute secrecy is nec- 
essary. You will be on your guard, gen- 
eral; and in the mean time these men 
Mirsky and Pakhaloff must be subjected 
to a close interrogation—a close inter- 
rogation, general.” He nodded grimly, 
understanding the full meaning of the 
phrase. “Let me see now. What did we 
do with them?” I examined the papers 
before me as if searching for data. 

“ Your highness’ clemeney saved them 
from the seaffold.” 

“ But not from Siberia?” 

“The rank and file were deported, but 
your highness thought the two ringlead- 
ers would be safer here in Moscow.” 

There was a tone in his voice, a smile 
on his lips, which almost made me shud- 
der. 

“ Was I very severe, Gromoff?” T asked 
indifferently, as if the whole affair had 
escaped my memory. 

“Most merciful, excellency, consider- 
ing that it was a plot against your life.” 

“So they are still in Moscow? ” 

“ Ves, excelleney.” 

“And can be brought here without 
much trouble?” 

“Your highness wishes to interview 
them personally ?” 

“That is my intention, general.” 

“They shall, of course, be brought; 
but——” He hesitated, a little embar- 
rassed. 
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“Yes, general?” 

“ Solitary confinement, as your high- 
ness must know, is not conducive to a 
man’s physical well-being.” 

Here Zilinski, who sat abnormally 
quiet at his writing, jabbed his ink-pot 
violently, almost upsetting the stand. 
Gromoff turned to him with a frown, and 
for about the first time in his life I 
thought my excellent secretary looked 
confused, 

“Pardon,” he stammered. 

“Am I to understand, general, that 
our brave revolutionaries have found the 
situation a little too exacting?” 

“ Highness, they would be the first who 
have not.” 

The cold-blooded little monster chuck- 
led quite fiendishly. 

“You will make inquiries, my dear 
general, and report.” 

“ Yes, highness.” 

“ And you quite understand the imper- 
ative necessity of my personally superin- 
tending the interrogation ?/ ” 

“ Yes, highness.” 

“ Of the truth of this story I need per- 
sonal conviction.” 

“Tf you remember, they were obsti- 
nate.” 

“ We used to have persuasive methods, 
my dear general.” The general smiled 
and shrugged his shoulders. If the ac- 
tion meant anything, it meant that there 
were still certain methods in Russia 
which authority may utilize to its advan- 
tage. “I should like this affair to be 
conducted with all despatch.” 

“Tt shall be as your highness wishes. 
On second thoughts, excellency, might | 
be permitted to suggest that it might 
save your highness no little inconven- 
ience, and the offense of a distasteful 
presence here, if these men were inter- 
viewed in the prison? I understand your 
highness wishes to conduct the inquiry in 
secret?” 

“With the greatest secrecy. Yes, ves, 
we must move cautiously, quietly.” My 
eyes, wandering round the room _ in 
thought, caught a glance of acquiescence 
from Zilinski. “ Your suggestion is ad- 
mirable, my dear general. It would per- 
haps be better for me to go to the prison. 
It will be possible to see these men to- 
night?” 

“ Undoubtedly, highness.” 

“At nine o’clock, then. You will call 
for me. You will also manage this affair 
on strictly confidential lines.” 

“T understand.” 

“ And, general, try to think that I am 
here on a holiday, that my stay may only 
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be a brief one, and that with the excep- 
tion of this one particular business I 
don’t wish to be troubled with any other. 
Remember, please, that you are still the 
deputy governor-general of Moscow.” 
By a slight yawn and a movement of 
the fingers across the eyes I hinted that 
I was ineonceivably bored already. He 
bowed. I think he thoroughly under- 
stood his master. Then, as if suddenly 
waking up, I smiled benignly into his 
grizzled face, and added: “ And that, my 
dear general, will do for the present.” 

“T have your excelleney’s permission 
to retire?” 

“Yes, general, and a thousand thanks 
for your invaluable counsel.” 

I arose and extended my hand, which 
he took with a certain air of surprise. 
His little eyes burned into mine with a 
strong insistence. I knew that at the 
back of those eyes some thought was 
stirring darkly, but I was eonscious of 
bearing his scrutiny with entire ease. 
He bowed again, and retired. 


XII. 


ZILINSKI closed the door carefully, then 
turned and faced me, his gray eyes beam- 
ing admirinely. 

“To the manner born!” he said. “ Ad- 
mirable! Even I couldn’t have played the 
part more skilfully. What an actor, what 
a diplomatist! Does England always 
treat her great men so seandalously ?” 

“ Always. You see, she has an implicit 
faith in individual energy, and believes 
that genius will surmount every obstacle. 
ITence her immemorial custom of erect- 
ing barriers against deserving merit. 
Even you, my dear Merlidoff, must know 
that a prophet hath no honor in his own 
country.” 

“But this is not a country,” he said. 
“Tt’s a governmental state, a huge ma- 
chine run for the benefit of the few.” 

“ My dear fellow, all countries are run 
for the benefit of the few. Lucky few! 
It’s fortunate that it is so, or we should 
not be running Moscow at present. But 
that little general has shrewd eyes. He 
sees something suspicious. He would 
like to tell me that my visit to the south 
has improved my appearance. Merlidoff, 
L don’t look dissipated enough.” 

“Tt merely means, highness, that you 
have been ridiculously abstemious, a 
state which may easily be rectified.” 

“But you would not advise it?” 

“No. The work is too serious. The 
little dog! Did you hear how he 
chuekled?” 


“ Did I see you nearly upset your ink- 
stand? Merlidotf, unless you can behave 
with greater cireumspection I shall have 
to tind a new secretary.” 

“ But Basil, Sergius—the prison! Did 
you realize his meaning?” 

“A little of it. You Russians have a 
delightful way of guarding your own 
flesh and blood.” 

“Tt means that we are still two hun- 
dred years behind civilization; that Mos- 
cow is still governed by the spirit of 
Peter, the man who massacred his own 
soldiers, murdered his own son.” 

“ Your reminiscences, my dear Merli- 
doff, only prove to me how great a fool 
I am.” 

“On the contrary, highness, you have 
my approval.” 

I bowed. He was a fine fellow, this 
Merlidoff, and in some of his moods IL 
rather loved him. 

The whole of the first floor of the 
palace being given up to my particular 
suite of rooms, I was not unduly restriet- 
ed in my movements; nevertheless, I 
found the confinement irksome in the ex- 
treme. The day was bitterly cold and 
dull, and the outlook anything but cheer- 
ing. My interesting surroundings did 
not appeal to me, though I consider my- 
self a man with some natural love of 
beauty. I take it that the outlook from a 
prison, however beautiful, must have a 
more or less depressing etfect on the pris- 
oner. And if I was not exactly a pris- 
oner, I was even more precariously sit- 
uated. For I was as one who trod upon 
the heaving crust of a voleano, knowing 
not at what moment the irruption would 
burst forth. The fires beneath were burn- 
ing my feet; I heard the slow, subterra- 
nean rumbling of angry flames. And yet 
I dared not leave that fatal crust for the 
security beyond! 

I don’t know what the officials of my 
household thought of my behavior, and it 
profited me nothing to think. It so 
happens, fortunately, that a man in my 
position is usually a law unto himself. 
Others may have thought my actions 
strange; no doubt they did, but happily 
no one dared question me. When the 
prince is moody, the court must move 
with a soft tread and bated breath. His 
highness has given orders that on no 
consideration is he to be disturbed, and 
the word of his highness is law. 

Again, it was doubly fortunate that 
these people had not been reared in an 
atmosphere of freedom, and that an un- 
questioning obedience to their superiors 
was a holy precept. I now saw the ad- 
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vantage, to the princes, of having such 
a distinguished body of men, for I knew 
that in any other state my task would 
have been infinitely more difficult. 

I have but a vague remembrance of the 
passing of that dreadful day. The hours 
seemed interminable, and I secretly 
fumed at the delay which I knew to be 
so necessary. I was playing a difficult 
and dangerous part, the effect of which 
would certainly be ruined by any undue 
precipitancy. I had set Gromoff think- 
ing, and it would not be wise to stimulate 
his thought. 

The other members of my suite with 
whom I came in contact were, fortu- 
nately, of a less formidable character. 
They, one and all, being in hopes of ulti- 
mate preferment, were easily dealt with; 
and my own military secretary, a prince 
with a name half a mile long, in which all 
the consonants of the alphabet seemed 
jumbled together, was in attendance on 
my duchess, then in her winter villa on 
the Black Sea. Zilinski assumed the lib- 
erty of chafling me on the rumored rela- 
tionship between the two, which angered 
me exceedingly. I knew perfectly well 
that as far as | was concerned there was 
no cause for alarm. 

He dined with me that night, he and 
the captain of the palace guard, an 
amiable creature with a fair, soft, silly 
face who seemed utterly overwhelmed 
with the honor I had conferred upon him. 
It was Zilinski who had suggested it, Zi- 
linski who was ever on the prowl worm- 
ing out information. We did not quite 
know how we were to use the fellow. At 
least I did not; but Zilinski suggested 
that, later, there might be a possible use 
for him, and in the mean time I was 
likely to gain a little popularity. And it 
was the sort of thing that Boris would 
have done, though that admirable prince 
would probably have suggested ecards 
afterwards, and made monsieur le capi- 
taine pay dearly for his dinner. 

3ut I had no thought of ecards, and no 
time, either, for while we yet lingered 
over dessert General Gromoft was an- 
nounced. Shortly afterwards we three, 
Zilinski, Gromoff, and I, set out for the 
prison. 

Upon our arrival at the gates we were 
duly challenged by the sentry, a bundle 
of a man in a prodigious overeoat. Of 
course it was all a matter of form. 
Though the guard did not turn out, and 
there was little or no ceremony, as I had 
duly impressed upon the general the ne- 
cessity of strict secrecy, I smiled to my- 
self as I saw how ready everything was, 
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and guessed that my good Gromoff had 
duly prepared the governor for my visit. 

Muffled in our overcoats, our heels 
clinking on the flagged corridors, we were 
led by the governor to a room on the 
farther side of the prison, a comfortably 
appointed apartment warmed by a. large 
stove and brilliantly lighted. Here coffee 
and cigarettes were handed round. I 
drank some brandy which the governor 
particularly recommended. It seemed to 
me he would have thought it strange had 
Boris refused so excellent a tipple. 

He was a narrow-faced man with an 
iron gray mustache and cold blue eyes, 
eyes which shone like steel on a frosty 
night. Whenever he ventured to look at 
me, I thought him the personification -of 
a military jailer. 

“ Colonel Nikitin,” said Gromoff, “his 
highness wishes to interview two of your 
charges.” 

“ Yes, highness,” answered the colonel, 
assuming a look of intense surprise. 
“ Unfortunately I have many. Which two 
does your highness propose to honor?” 

I received it all with an imperturbable 
countenance, but I had no doubt what- 
ever that his excellency the governor had 
been fully apprised of my visit, and had 
everything in readiness, though it suited 
him to pretend otherwise. It was well 
that I should know him for a zealous 
officer. 

“T believe, colonel, you have here a 
man ealled Mirsky?” 

“Yes, highness.” 

“ Also another of the name of Pakha- 
loft?” 

“Yes, highness.” 

Dangerous persons, colonel] ?” 
Two of the very worst, highness.” 
You will bring them before me.” 


iT 


“ 


“ 


“Yes, highness; but your excellency 


understands that these men—confined 
for an attempt upon your life, known to 
be dangerous, and proving most refrac- 
tory—have been subjected to the strict- 
est surveillance.” 

“Quite. In other words, colonel, cir- 
cumstances have not permitted you to 
pamper them wnnecessarily”—and JI 
honored him with a eonfidential smile 
Boris was in a good humor! 

His rigid, narrow face relaxed, and 
the ghost of a smile shone in his cold 
eyes. 

“ Duty, highness,” he said. 

“ Always, my good colonel.” 

I arose as if preparing to start. He 
looked embarrassed, turning a searching, 
questioning glance upon Gromoff and 


myself. 







































“Tf it would suit your convenience, 
highness,” he said, “I thought it might 
prove more satisfactory to bring the 
prisoners here.” 

“Here! ’ 

“The lower floors are not heated,” in- 
terposed Gromoff with a chuckle. 

“The winter is very severe, highness,” 
added the governor. 

I felt myself shiver, but I managed to 
smile rather unpleasantly.  Zilinski’s 
eyes glittered like moonlight upon ice. 

“T am in your hands, gentlemen,” I 
said. 

Nikitin saluted and retired. I forti- 
fied myself with another sip of brandy; 
the general did likewise. Zilinski seated 
himself at a smali table by the stove, and 
took out his pen and note-book. 

A rather oppressive silence followed. I 
was strangely excited, and almost feared 
to venture on a commonplace. The grim 
little soldier on the other side of the table 
was naturally a man of few words. I 
flung my half burned cigarette away and 
lighted another one. 

“You will smoke, general?” 

“With your permission, highness.” 

The man was as stiff as a ramrod. An- 
other oppressive silence followed. I 
puffed and he puffed, while Zilinski 
seemed intent on his note-book. I won- 
dered what Boris would do in such cir- 
eumstanees. Crack jokes, most prob- 
ably; but there was also danger in this, 
for I was in the presence of a man who 
was well acquainted with the prince’s 
idiosynerasies, and any slip might give 
him food for further reflection. And this 
was just what I particularly wished to 
avoid, for IT knew instinctively that there 
was a smoldering antagonism between me 
and this man. 

At that moment, however, the door 
opened and Colonel Nikitin entered. 

“ Highness,” he announced, automaton 
fashion, “the prisoners are without.” 

“ Let them enter. Stay! One at a time 
IT think, colonel. Let us have Mirsky 
first.” He saluted and retired. “ We will 
begin with the head and fount of all of- 
fense;” and I smiled knowingly at the 
unresponsive Gromoff. 

“ As your highness says,” he answered 
in what he was probably pleased to con- 
sider soldier fashion. 

I could not help thinking that if Boris 
had any feelings in common with mine, 
and if fate brought him and Gromoff into 
continual contact, there would probably 
be a serious outbreak. Of course I saw 
clearly enough that Gromoff did not ap- 
prove of this further investigation, I 
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knew also that the hint against Tamboff 
had been received with incredulity, and | 
was rather of cpinion that it was an 
error in tactics. I had no doubt what- 
ever that Tamboft’s loyalty was unim- 
peachable; but his son had certainly been 
in trouble, and [ had to advanee some 
serious argument in support of my se- 
eret advent. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Nikitin 
once more entered, followed by two sol- 
diers supporting 2 man mufted in a long 
wadded coat, or gown. 

“This, highness, is the prisoner Mir- 
sky,” said the colonel. 

With an effort the prisoner threw back 
his head and shook himself, as if dis- 
daining the support of the soldiers. He 
was tall when he drew himself up, but in 
spite of his big coat I knew that he was 
but the skeleton cf a man. His face was 
shrunken and deathly in hue, and _ his 
fair, scraggy beard seemed to add to its 
ghastliness. I had seen the dead monks 
of Malta, and this boy, who was already 
a shriveled old man, reminded me of 
them. Yet as his fierce, hollow eyes 
sought mine I felt myself thrill with sud- 
den emotion. They were his sister’s eyes, 
those Mediterranean eyes for which | 
had dared so much. 

I motioned the soldiers to stand back, 
and Mirsky, bereft of their support, stiff- 
ened himself defiantly. He seemed to see 
no one but me; his eyes were riveted to 
mine with singular intensity. 

“You know me?” 

“Yes,” he replied shortly. 

‘here was no salute, no eringing. It 
was the manner of a man who, knowing 
the worst, had neither fear nor hope. 

“The dog seems obstreperous, high- 
ness,” growled Gromoff. 

“Tt is the nature of some dogs,” I said. 

“Of men who have been turned to 
dogs!” added the prisoner. 

“So that is the complaint, eh?” 

“T make no complaint,” he replied. 

“Yet I take it that life here has its 
disadvantages?” 

“Tt is the seed which produces the crop 
of dragon’s teeth,” he answered. 

“Tnsolent!” eried Nikitin, starting 
forward. 

I stayed him with a motion of my 
hand. 

“ Colonel, will you kindly withdraw the 
guard?” IT said. 

He gave the men an order. They sa- 
luted and retired. Closing the door eare- 
fully, he returned to his place by the 
table. The prisoner, his hands crossed 
before him, and almost hidden by his 
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long sleeves, stood unmoved. I caught 
an oceasional gleam of the little chain 
between the wrists. 

“ Mirsky.” I began ingratiatingly, “JT 
take it that you have no particular love 
for your present quarters?” He did not 
answer. “ Unless I misjudge you greatly, 
you would have no insuperable objection 
to changing them?” Still he did not 
speak, but stared at me with hungry eyes. 
“Tf we found it possible to alleviate your 
lot, I am not mistaken in supposing that 
you would not put any obstacles in our 
way?” 

“What do you mean?” he asked in a 
raucous voice, a harsh, hollow voice that 
seemed to echo dimly of his cell. 

“Give us the history of that conspir- 
acy.” 

“T have given it.” 

“ Yes, but I understood that you forgot 
one or two important matters. We know 
of Pakhaloff, Zilinski, and a few other 
immaterial persons; but what of those 
whom the government have failed to ap- 
prehend?” 

“There are no others.” 

“Rather say you refuse to tell! 

“There is nothing to tell.” 

“You are very obstinate, Basil Mirsky. 
What if I tell you that I know?” 

“Then there is no need for me to 


ss 


speak.” 
“ Ah, you admit it ? 
“JT admit nothing, because I know 


nothing.” 

“You will deny next your connection 
with the conspiracy /” 

“No: but I still deny that there was 
even a suggestion of assassinating your 
highness.” 

“Oh, come, Mirsky, the police 

“ Perhaps your highness does not know 
that the police are sometimes over-zeal- 
ous in your behalf.” 

“We have heard all that before. 
accusation is somewhat stale.” 

“T do not hope to eonvinee you,” he 
answered in a weary tone, “ but it is true. 
The police are your enemies, Boris Ivan- 
ovitch, because they are ours.” 

“T do not see the analogy.” 

“But you will—one day!” 

I smiled, but crossed myself. 
others followed suit like automata. 

“So you are still defiant?” 

“Oh, no, the defiance has burned out. 
Your creatures know how to waste a 
man’s life.” : 

Gromoft growled; I 
snort. 

“A life for a life,” 
law of God and man.” 


, 





The 


The 


heard Nikitin 


T said. “It is the 
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Again I crossed myself. The others did 
the same with a precision almost ridicu- 
lous. 

“A life for a thought!” he answeréd. 
“But, Boris Ivanoviteh, though you 
kill a life, you cannot kill a thought. 
Chains and dungeons and Siberia are all 
useless. A thought is like a star, and 
even you cannot reach the stars.” 

“ Highness!” protested Gromoff. 

“It is my mood, general,” I said; “ the 
fellow is amusing. Yet we occasionally 
succeed in confining the possessor of 
that thought. That is something, eh? 
But come, Mirsky, the names—the names 
of the others. It may be worth your 
while; I can promise it shall be worth 
your while.” 

“ Highness, I have already told the 
truth. I repeat now, as I did when—when 
these gentlemen did me the honor to 
cross-examine. There was no conspiracy 
to murder you; but we were dissatisfied 
with the order of things, and we voiced 
our dissatisfaction. We are white men, 
highness, and we are civilized, and we 
crave the rights of freemen. -In your 
eyes it is a crime; in the eyes of the law 
it is an offense against the state. We do 
not regard it as a crime; that is all.” 

He swayed to one side, but with an 
effort saved himself from falling. Then, 
as his hands swung free of his sleeves, I 
saw how tightly he was manacled. 

“You are ill?” I said. His hollow eyes 
met mine with a wistful, pitiful look, and 
my heart went out to him. It was his 
sister who stared at me. “Come,” I said, 
“ we punish, but we do not torture.” 

“You do not torture! Christ, you do 
not torture! Why does your highness 
mock a fallen enemy? I have lived in the 
damp and the cold and the darkness; my 
day has been one long night, one long, 
bitter, cruel night. I came a young man, 
and I am what you see me now. And yet 
you say you do not torture!” 

“Well, then, all the more reason why 
you should speak,” I answered harshly. 
“Tell me who were your fellow con- 
spirators, and you shall live in the light, 
you shall—you shall exercise my clem- 
eney.” I was ready to promise freedom, 
but in such company I was afraid to go 
too far. Moreover, in my excitement I 
was slightly forgetting myself, and but 
for a warning glance from Zilinski I 
might have made a false step. 

He laughed a shrill, almost idiotic 
laugh. 

“ Your clemency, the clemency of Boris 
Tvanovitech—the clemency of hell!” 

Again the two uniformed guardians of 
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my person and honor uttered a bark of 
protest; but the prisoner, with a groan, 
collapsed, and but for the intervention of 
Zilinski would have fallen face forward 
on the floor. Dropping on one knee, he 
held the poor, limp frame in his arms as 
tenderly as a mother might a sick child. 
I guessed what he thought and felt. 

“ Highness,” he said, looking up at me, 
his eyes a blaze of compassion sliced with 
hate, “the man is ill—dying, I think.” 

“Dying!” 

“ Nonsense!” cried Nikitin. ‘“ Sham- 
ming, more like. A stroke or two of the 
knout i 

“ Not at present, colonel. I think we 
had better try a little of your brandy.” 

The suggestion was a command which 
he obeyed with a bad grace; but Zilinski 
seized the glass from him, and tenderly 
administered the liquid. He hung over 
the boy with an intensity which caused 
me some misgiving. 

“Well?” I eried sharply, warningly. 
“Well?” 

“T think he is coming round, high- 
ness.” 

The voice was cold, level. He remem- 
bered. 

“Tay him on the sofa and remove 
those handcuffs. Gentlemen, the law 
gives us authority to punish, but not to 
torture!” 





XIV. 


Wirnowut speaking, Nikitin crossed to 
his esecritoire and from it extracted a 
bunch of keys, with one of which he loos- 
ened the handeuffs. The act was per- 
formed with a rigid gracelessness upon 
which I greatly desired to comment; but 
I eould not forget the situation, nor the 
dire catastrophe which one false step 
would precipitate. I also restrained a 
natural prompting toward sympathy, for 
this boy with his sister’s eyes had stirred 
every emotional chord of my nature. 

Zilinski, however, performed the part 
of careful nurse to admiration, loosening 
the collar of his coat and tenderly strok- 
ing the sunken temples. The two soldiers 
looked on unmoved. 

“He must be very weak, Colonel 
Nikitin?” 

“Tt should not be so, excellency. My 
guests are treated with all possible solici- 
tude.” 

“Yes, yes, I know, and fully appreciate 
the difficulties of the situation. Well, 
Merlidoff ?” 

“He is coming to, excelleney.” 

Slowly the prisoner’s eyes opened, and 
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as they encountered Zilinski’s ardent gaze 
I perceived in them a penetrating look of 
wonder. Zilinski also noticed it, and, 
quickly moving from his position, re- 
turned to his seat by the stove. The 
man’s wide wondering eyes followed him, 
but he made no sound. 

“ Now, now,” cried Nikitin sharply, 
“enough of this humbug! His highness 
is here!” 

With the aid of the sofa the prisoner 
raised himself and bowed. 

“Pardon, highness. If you have fin- 
ished with me let me go.” 

“You are ill?” 

“T am dying,” he said. 

“ Dying ? Humbug! 
snorted the governor. 

“What is the disease?” I turned to 
Nikitin. 

“The imaginary disease of the ordi- 
nary prisoner, highness. Prison-sickness, 
or the longing to be free.’’+ 

“ A very natural complaint, my dear 
eolonel,” and I smiled. 

Nikitin’s narrow face relaxed into a 
eat-like grin. Then I turned to Mirsky. 
who, standing by the end of the couch, 
with difficulty balaneed himself against 
its 

“You hear what his exeelleney the 
governor thinks,” I said. “ Have you any 
complaint to make? Remember, though 
I punish the malefactor, I have also the 
power to redress a grievance.” 

He started as if to make a step for- 
ward, his eyes blazing fiercely; but sud- 
denly eneountering the uniform worn by 
Nikitin, he shrank back, and all hostility 
fled from his glanee. I also thought his 
shoulders contracted as if he felt the 
whip. 

“Complaint, highness!” he whined. 
“Oh, no, there is no complaint. His ex- 
cellency the governor sympathizes with 
us in our misfortune.” 

His excelleney turned to me with a 
look of satisfaction. I bowed approval. 
[ wonder if their subordinates find all 
princes and rulers fools? 

“You are fortunate in being placed 
under the eare of a Christian and a gen- 
tleman. The influence is good, Mirsky; 
we shall make a loyal citizen of you yet. 
Come now, one more word, and I prom- 
ise you shall go back to the comfort of 
your cell. Who were the other conspir- 
ators? Come, now ”—I was coaxing quite 
ardently—“ just one word. It may prove 
of inealculable benefit to you. Was there 
not a certain civil official of this city 
who—who favored what you are pleased 
to eall the new ideas?” 


Shamming! ”’ 
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“Tlighness, there are many.” 

“But this one was active?” 

“T do not know to whom your high- 
ness refers.” 

Wearily he passed his hand across his 
eyes. Then a look of amazement swept 
from them as he saw the handcuff dang- 
ling from his wrist. He looked the ques- 
tion, but he did not speak. I thought he 
intended to say something, but catching 
sight of Nikitin he hesitated. 

“ TIow would you like always to be free 
of those?” 

“Of these, of these?” 
the chain as he held it out. 
leg-irons, highness—in the 
Christ, the leg-irons! ” 

“What do you mean by leg-irons?” I 
asked sternly. 

“Toes not your highness know that 
we-——” And then he stopped short. 

Nikitin made an impatient movement; 
the prisoner collapsed. 

“ Dangerous criminals, highness, must 
be strictly guarded,” said the colonel. 

Mirsky’s eyes were on him, and I saw 
them positively shrink with terror. The 
spirit was going as surely as the flesh. 

“ Naturally, my dear colonel; but this 


and he rattled 
“And the 
name of 


poor devil is no longer dangerous ¢” 


“Oh, no, highness. They are never 
dangerous after the first three months.” 

“ Well, Mirsky,” I said, “ you see there 
are possibilities in store for the man who 
speaks. Come, tell me, was there not a 
certain Peter Tamboff of your aequaint- 
anee ?” 

“Does your highness refer to the son 
of Tamboff the mayor?” 

“The same.” 

“T knew of him.” 

“Tle not one of your compan- 
ions?” 

“No, highness.” 

“Tle was suspected.” 

“T think without just cause.” 

Gromoff looked at me, and a smile 
struggled amid his innumerable wrin- 
kles. 

“Why do you think that?” 

“From what I know of Peter Tamboft 
I should say he has neither the courage 
nor the inclination to rebel.” 

“ So you think it courageous to rebel?” 

“We risk much, highness.” 

“And what if Peter Tamboff has 
spoken?” 

“Te is not the first who has spoken 
lies to gain favor.” 

Again he passed his hands across his 
eyes. I saw him sway. I knew that were 
it not for the support of the sofa he 
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would collapse. I was torturing him, 
torturing him horribly; and no plan for 
his salvation presented itself. Moreover, 
I knew that my every word, look, action, 
was keenly analyzed by two discerning 
critics, two ¢ritics whom I instinctively 
felt to be antagonistic. 

“ Basil Mirsky,” I said, “you would 
like to see your mother again?” 

He trembled violently, and into his 
eyes came that pathetic, yearning look 
which I so closely associated with his 
sister. When all was said and done, 
though the law may have regarded him 
as a revolutionary, he was still only a 
passionate, wilful boy who would have 
eried happily on his mother’s breast. 

“My mother, highness? She still lives, 
she knows that I am alive?” 

“Tt is possible. But she no longer lives 
in Russia—thanks to you.” 

He buried his face in his hands, and I 
knew that he was silently weeping. 

“You have also a sister.” 

“Doria, Doria! ” 

The cry was pathetic, appealing, ter- 
rible; yet his eyes were flashing now, 
flashing like the sun above the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

“You would like to see her?’ 

“For the sake of Christ, cease! You’ 
drive me mad, you bewilder me, you tor- 
ture me beyond endurance! Send me 
back to my cell, load me with chains, let 
me die. Highness, have pity, have pity! 
All that is left to me, all that is left! 
And I shall die here, and they will not 
know. Oh, God, let me die quickly! And 
you, you! Do your worst!” He was 
glaring at Nikitin now. “ Torturer, 
murderer, fiend out of hell, do your 
worst! Send me back to my dungeon, to 
chains, to death! It can’t be far off now; 
I shall soon be beyond you and your 
petty spite. But the thought lives, it lives 
in Russia to-day, and you cannot chain it 
to the floor of a dungeon. I tell you it 
lives and it shall prevail, and then woe to 
you and your masters! ” 

With a moan he lurehed forward and 
clattered to the floor. Nikitin ground out 
an oath; Gromoff looked on with a bitter 
smile. I was on the point of springing 
forward to his assistance, but Zilinski, 
intuitively realizing my thought, quickly 
forestalled me. 

“What’s the 
irritably. 

“T think he has fainted again, high- 
ness,” answered Zilinski. 

“ What an obstinate dog he is!” I said 
with carefully assumed indifference. 


matter now?” I asked 


(To be continued.) 
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POPULAR PRICES VERSUS POPULAR PLAYS. charge was a dollar and a half for an 
On Christmas Day one of New York’s’ orchestra seat, decided to reduce this to 
biggest theaters, whose’ established one dollar for all attractions. 
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IRENE BENTLEY, LATELY IN MUSICAL COMEDY, NOW A “HEADLINER” IN VAUDEVILLE. 
From her latest photograph by Margeau, New York. 
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“That is what all the theaters ought 


to do,” exclaimed a playgoer. * Look at 
the Grand Opera House—always crowd- 


PAULA DESMOND, A MATINEE GIRL IN “IT 


From a photograph—Copyright, 


ed, and you can get a good seat there for 
fifty cents. For the best plays, teo!” 
The speaker lost sight of the fact that 


these plays had already proved winners 
on Broadway at the two-dollar rate, and 
it is because the West Siders have a keen 


HAPPENED IN NORDLAND,” AT LEW FIELDS’ THEATER. 


1904, éy Falk, New York. 


eye for a bargain that they flock to the 
Grand Opera House. It is the piece and 
not the price that most influences a New 











EMMA EAMES, OF THE CONRIED GRAND OPERA COMPANY, AS DESDEMONA IN VERDI’S “ OTELLO.” 
from her latest photograph—Copyright by Dupont, New York. 














ENRICO CARUSO, OF THE CONRIED GRAND OPERA COMPANY, AS ENZO GRIMALDI, IN THE THIRD ACT 
OF “LA GIOCONDA.” 


From his latest photagraph—Copyright by Dupont, New York. 
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LOUISE HOMER, OF THE CONRIED GRAND OPERA COMPANY, AS LAURA BADOERO IN EA 
: GIOCONDA.” 

q From her latest photograph—Copyright by Dupont, New York. 
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Yorker in selecting his play for the eve- 
ning. Besides, New Yorkers are by no 
means the sole patrons of the thirty odd 
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more for their amusements than they 
would at home. Again, when the New 
Yorker can tear himself away from 


JANE MAY, APPEARING WITH HER SISTER, EDNA MAY, IN “THE SCHOOL GIRL.” 


From a photograph by the Otto 


The visitor 


theaters in the metropolis. 
within the city gates figures largely in 
the audiences; and every one knows that 
travelers are commonly willing to pay 


Sarony Company, New York 

bridge and the club to visit a playhouse, 
he never goes alone, and where there are 
two prices he does not care to have his 
guests faney that he has pieked his show 














LILLIAN RUSSELL, STARRING IN THE NEW COMIC OPERA, FOUNDED ON ‘‘THE SCHOOL FOR 
SCANDAL,” AND CALLED “LADY TEAZLE.” 


From her latest protograph by Marceau, New York. 








AMY RICARD aS BESSIE TANNER, THE ATHLETIC GIRL, IN “THE COLLEGE WIDOW.” 


From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York. 
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because it costs less than some other off- move. In the case of a real hit like “ The 
ering would. College Widow,” or the plays that go o2 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON, THE DEAN OF AMERICAN ACTORS, RECENTLY FORCED TO ABANDON HIS SEASON 
THROUGH ILLNESS. 


From hts latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago 


So unless all the houses come down, at the Belaseo, there is no need to hold 
the few that do reduce their prices may out to the public the bait of popular 
reap no substantial benefit from the _ prices. Indeed, in the case of “ The Col- 











MABEL MCKINLEY, COMPOSER OF ‘‘ANONA” AND OTHER POPULAR SONGS, AND A STAR IN VAUDEVILLE. 


From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New Vork. 
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CLARA PITT, OF THE “BIRD CENTER 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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lege Widow,” the Wednesday “ bargain ” 
matinées are the only performances 
where all the seats are not sold. 

Thus, even in a discussion of the 
theater from its commercial side, we 
must fall back on “ Hamlet” and con- 
elude that the play’s the thing. 





LEW FIELDS IN LUCK’S WAY. 

The attractiveness of Lew Fields’ show, 
“Tt Happened in Nordland,” accentuates 
the shabbiness of the brand-new theater 
in which he has invited New Yorkers to 
see it. This, the seventh temple of 
amusement to be opened on Theater Row 
in West Forty-Second Street, is the 
tenth playhouse built by Oscar Ham- 
merstein. He declares it will be his last, 
and it is to be hoped that he will stick to 
his resolve. It is cheap in finish and 
decoration, cramped as to space, and 
furnished with uncomfortable seats. 

As far as his play is concerned, Fields 
has duplicated the success of his late 
partner, Weber, in going it alone. Wise- 
ly, he has not tried to work on the lines 
of the old music-hall, but has struck into 
a fresh vein, whose hall-mark is beauty 
and whose keynote is fun. Julian Mitch- 
ell, who put on “ The Wizard of Oz” and 
“Babes in Toyland,” is associate man- 
ager of the new theater, and has outdone 
himself in costuming and drilling the 
chorus. The score is by no less a musi- 
cian than Victor Herbert, who has shaken 
the coal dust of Pittsburg from his shoes, 
and returned to New York. As to the 
book, Glen MacDonough, the son-in-law 
of Joseph Jefferson, has actually at last 
turned out a piece of work of which he 
need not be wholly ashamed. 

In going into the vaudeville field for a 
team partner, Lew Fields has been more 
fortunate than was Weber. Harry 
Fisher’s voice is a laugh-loosener in it- 
self. There is a good deal of Marie Cahill 
in the new piece, and although her voice 
is as light as when she used to sing the 
“ Congo Love Song ” in “ Nancy Brown ” 
two years ago, she wisely refrains from 
trying to force it, and glides through all 
her work with the old-time ease which 
somehow puts you in good humor with 
even mediocrity. 

May Robson, now with Francis Wilson 
in “Cousin Billy,” has been succeeded 
by Gertrude Whitty in the part she 
created in “Nordland”—that of a 
middle-aged princess who takes a 
beauty tonic which goes wrong. The 
dose is administered by Julius Steger, 
lately with “The Billionaire.” Harry 
Davenport, recently identified with “ The 
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Girl from Kay’s,” staggers his way 
through the new piece as a semi-intox- 
icated prince from the mythical king- 
dom of Nebula. Another performer in 
“Nordland” is Bessie Clayton, who is 
the wife of Julian Mitchell. In the 
old Weber & Fields days, her toes were 
her only medium of artistic expression, 
but she now uses her tongue as well. She 
plays a part that runs through the eve- 
ning, giving her two opportunities for 
displaying her terpsichorean agility— 
which, by the way, seems to belong rather 
to the gymnasium than to the ball-room. 





AFTER THE PLAY—A SIDEWALK CONVERSATION. 
They were coming out from a perform- 
ance of “Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace.” 
“T call it better than Clyde Fitch at 
his best,”’ remarked the woman. 

“ And yet Mr. Davies peddled that play 
for months around New York before he 
went to London to try to sell it,” re- 
marked the man. 

“Tam not sure,” continued the woman, 
“whether it is the play or the acting 
of it that made the evening so charming. 
So far as the play is concerned, Mr. 
Davies reaches a depth of feeling that 
Clyde Fitch never seems even to skim. 
And I ean’t imagine any of our actors as 
good as Charles Wyndham for Mowbray.” 

“ And yet it is a Jonn Drew part, you 
know,” interjected the man. 

“T know,” rejoined the woman, “ and 
John Drew would act it, as he does every- 
thing, as if it was his business to do that 
for the evening, and afterward he could 
return to being a gentleman without any 
connection with the stage.” 

“ Ah, there you have touched the dif- 
ference between the English and the 
American view of things,” returned the 
man. “ Wyndham is always serious about 
his work, because he loves it. Acting is 
recognized in London as one of the first 
of the arts. If it wasn’t, would King 
Edward have knighted him. as Queen 
Victoria knighted Irving? With us, on 
the other hand, say what you will, the 
actor is still looked down upon. I know 
of a case where a dancing club was al- 
most disrupted because a young fellow— 
he is now a leading star—who came of a 
good family and had had a college edu- 
cation, was invited to join.” 

“Then you think,” said the woman, 
“that in America one cannot be a gentle- 
man and an actor at the same time?” 

“He can,” replied the man, “ certainly, 
but our society won’t admit it. The actors 
can’t help but sense the estimate in which 
they are held. Of course it reacts upon 
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their work, and keeps out of it the soul 
and the spirit that differentiate enthu- 
siasm from plodding.” 


“LEAH KLESCHNA.” 

It is a pleasure to record among the 
personals that Mrs. Fiske has entirely 
recovered from her attack of Ibsenmania 
and has once again returned to the legiti- 
mate drama. 

The play with which she returns, 
“Leah Kleschna,” is an interesting and 
even a remarkable one. It is the work 
of Charles M. 8S. McClellan, hitherto 
known, under the pen name of Hugh 
Morton, as a molder of librettos for 
comic operas and musical farces. Among 
other things Mr. McClellan wrote “ The 
Belle of New York ”—for which reason 
such serious work as “ Leah” comes as 
more or less of a surprise. 

Briefly, the play deals with the recla- 
mation of a professional thief—a girl 
made a thief by her proficient father. It 
is, in a sense, a play with a purpose. It 
aims to show that the repentance of a 
sinner is logically possible. 

Paul Sylvaine (John Mason) finds 
Leah Kleschna (Mrs. Fiske) in his 
apartment, stealing the Sylvaine family 


jewels. Leah has been sent to crack this 
crib by her father, (Charles Cartwright), 
an aristocrat of crime, who looks with 
professional pride on his daughter’s in- 


creasing skill in the larcenous art. 
Sylvaine promptly constitutes himself a 
department of charities and correction, 
with such success that the girl learns to 
love him; and through love he wins her 
from her evil life. She goes back to her 
father, resigns her position as his collab- 
orator in crime, and retires to the simple 
life amid the lettuce-fields of the 
Parisian suburbs. 

Unfortunately, Sylvaine is already en- 
gaged to another girl, but this obstacle 
to romance is providentially removed. 
Raoul Berton (George Arliss), the 
brother of Paul’s fiancée, steals the 
jewels which Leah dropped after her 
swift reclamation in the Sylvaine apart- 
ment. The scandal brings about the 
breaking of the engagement, and Paul, 
having side-stepped the besmirched 
Bertons, hies him to the vegetable farms 
for a more congenial mate. Of course 
he finds Leah there, and they clasp 
hands as the curtain falls upon a pleas- 
ant but obvious ending. 

In the rédle of Leah, Mrs. Fiske has 
conquered not only the character but 
herself as well. Her mannerisms have 
been toned down, and the gatling-gun 
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method of utterance which has marred 
her recent impersonations has almost 
entirely disappeared. She has excellent 
support from Messrs. Mason, Cart- 
wright, and Arliss, a trio of able actors 
whom Mr. McClellan has provided with 
three fine parts. A minor character who 
deserves mention is Schram, a sort of 
second burglar-in-waiting to old Klesch- 
na. Impersonated by William B Mack, 
he makes an admirable under dog, and 
takes his kicks and cuffs with spineless 
and proper humility. 

Altogether, “ Leah Kleschna ” is a play 
that does credit to its author and its 
producers, and its success is a note of 
hope for the American drama. It will 
earn for Mrs. Fiske enhanced reputa- 
tion and swelling profits. Its prosperous 
run will also be as it were a hot pin- 
wheel fastened on the brow of her sworn 
foe, the so-called theatrical trust. 

Let us hope that the managerial fra- 
ternity, having learned a lesson from it, 
will give New York more plays of a 
similar order, and less of the glittering 
phantasmagorias written in seven styles, 
in five languages, and in four hours. 


ANNIE RUSSELL IN “ BROTHER JACQUES.” 


“Brother Jacques,” the four-act com- 
edy in which Annie Russell has been 
starring at the Garrick in New York, is 
an incomprehensible production con- 
taining an absurd concatenation of 
asinine impossibilities. 

For instance, a youth who is said to be 
the scion of a distinguished family, but 
who looks more like a waiter, marries an 
apparently inoffensive young woman. 
Immediately after the ceremony, Gene- 
vieve (Miss Russell) discovers that she is 
in love with a manly and enticing com- 
moner, Brother Jacques (Oswald Yorke), 
who, feeling himself unequal to the situ- 
ation, promptly scuttles off to South 
America. She also disposes of her fool- 
ish husband Jean (Joseph Wheelock, 
Jr.), whom she drives off before the wed- 
ding-ring is warm upon her finger, to 
resume an old liaison with an actress. 
He departs hastily, scrambling out of a 
French window, vaulting over a stone 
wall, and leaving behind not only his 
bride, but even his dinner. 

Such things don’t happen in France or 
in any other country. Every situation 
growing out of the courtship and mar- 
riage is preposterous. Miss Russell is 
charmingly naive and vivacious in her 
scenes, and renders her lines well, but the 
absurdity of the whole performance is 
positively startling. 

















Oswald Yorke does his best with the 
title réle, but his part is pretty thin in 
the thickest spots. Why he flees to dis- 
tant and unhealthy climes it would be 
difficult to say. Of course he returns 
after Jean makes his window exit, Gene- 
vieve gets a divorce, and Jacques gathers 
in his delayed happiness. 

There are very few women on the 
American stage whose personality can 
save a bad play. Maude Adams did it 
with “The Pretty Sister of Jose,” but it 
would not be easy to name another recent 
instance. Annie Russell will not improve 
her reputation as a star in “ Brother 
Jacques.” She ought to devote her tal- 
ents to pieces that suit them better. 





THE REIGNING TENOR. 

Fourteen months ago, when Enrico 
Caruso first sang at the Metropolitan, 
the next day’s newspapers hailed him as 
the best Italian tenor that New York had 
heard since Tamagno. By such utterly 
inadequate commendation the critics 
showed how imperfect was their recogni- 
tion of a great new singer. They soon 
learned, however, to cease comparing his 
golden tones to Tamagno’s leather- 
lunged vociferations. Apart from the 
presentation of “ Parsifal,” the discovery 
of Caruso proved to be the feature of 
the operatic winter, and did more than 
anything else to make Mr. Conried’s first 
season a distinct and rather unexpected 
success. 

Of the present season—with the 
“Parsifal” bubble burst and Wagner 
more or less under a cloud—Caruso has 
been the central figure. His position as 
the reigning tenor is firmly assured. A 
few devoted Wagnerians may sneer, but 
his admirers ignore them. He is the 
favorite of the box-holders, whose pref- 
erences are so potent a factor in the 
operatic world. He is the idol of the rail- 
birds, whose function at the Metropoli- 
tan is to contribute enthusiasm. 

A striking evidence of his supremacy 
is the way in which he has overshadowed 
two other tenors who would otherwise 
have loomed large in the public eye. 
Saleza, the great French singer, once 
hailed as the probable successor to Jean 
de Reszke, and returning this winter 
after a three years’ absence, has been 
comparatively unnoticed. Nor did the 
American début of Knote, the best Ger- 
man tenor heard here for a long time, at- 
tract anything like the attention it de- 
served. Caruso is king. Opera-goers, 
who are always hero-worshipers and 
creatures of impulse rather than logic, 
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have forgotten all former kings and care 
for no lesser ones. zt 

The reigning tenor comes from a 
family of Italian peasants. It is said 
that his mother peddled herbs in the 
streets of Milan. He began to sing in 
public as a mere boy, at first in churches 
and concerts, then at some of the minor 
opera-houses of Italy. He had his ups 
and downs, like other young singers, and 
there is a story that when he first sang 
Edgardo in “Lucia” he made such a 
mess of it that the irate manager pushed 
him off the stage and out of the house. 
Having tried two other aspiring tenors 
and found them still worse, however, the 
impresario consented to give Caruso an- 
other chance, and he redeemed himself. 

His first foreign engagement was for 
Russia, a country whose music-lovers are 
always eager for good Italian singers. 
Four years ago he made a South Ameri- 
can tour, which was so successful that he 
repeated it the two following seasons— 
the season in the southern continent be- 
ing our summer. Meanwhile, in 1902, he 
made his début in London, where he is no 
less admired than in New York. He has 
never sung in Paris, a city which does 
not care to pay for expensive foreign 
singers. He went to Berlin for a few 
performances last autumn, and the crit- 
ics of the German capital added their 
tribute of praise. 

Caruso’s voice is a glorious, heaven- 
sent gift. Not even Sembrich’s nightin- 
gale notes flow more easily from her 
silver throat than his full, rich tones roll 
and swell from the golden lips of the 
Italian tenor. Many of his admirers, no 
doubt, are most kindled by his phenom- 
enal mastery of the high note and the 
soaring phrase; but his title to fame 
rests not alone on his achievements in 
lofty vocal acrobatics. All his singing is 
that of a thorough artist. His acting, 
though scarcely distinguished, is always 
intelligent and painstaking, and often 
spirited and convincing. He is versatile 
enough for a representative range of 
Italian opera. His Duke in “ Rigoletto,” 
his Rudolfo in “La Bohéme,” his Nemo- 
rino in “L’Elisir d’Amore,” and his 
Canio in “Pagliacci” are four of his 
best parts that may be taken as illustra- 
tive of his ability in different lines. 

He has a _ splendid physique—that 
prime requisite for a great singer. No 
artist at the Metropolitan is more uni- 
formly in good voice. His stage pres- 
ence is not particularly graceful. He 
would be nearer to the ideal figure of the 
operatic tenor if he had an inch or two 
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more of height and several inches less of 
waist measure. He is young—only a 
little over thirty—and though his voice 
will never be finer than it is to-day, his 
art will doubtless ripen. During the 
next dozen years Caruso ought to garner 
a rich harvest of fame and dollars. 





THE SURVIVAL OF BEAUTY. 

T. Henry French, under whom Lillian 
Russell sang in “La Cigale” at the 
Garden Theater a dozen years ago, is 
dead; so is Henry E. Abbey, who man- 
aged her somewhat later at the Knick- 
erbocker in “The Goddess of Truth” 
and “La Tzigane.” The theatrical firm 
that first launched her as a star in the 
“Princess Nicotine ” at the Casino is no 
more, and dissolution has likewise over- 
taken the concern that put her forward 
at this same house in “An American 
Beauty.” Weber & Fields, from whose 
coffers she drew an ample salary for 
three seasons, have split. In fact, the 
only manager with whom the erstwhile 
queen of the comic opera has had deal- 
ings, and who is still doing business at 
the old stand, is Tony Pastor, who first 
presented her to a New York audience. 
But Miss Russell—whose photograph 
was a favorite decoration of college boys’ 
rooms twenty years ago and more—is 
still evergreen and radiant. Once more 
at the head of a company of her own, she 
is garnering fresh laurels in no less ex- 
acting a part than that of the heroine of 
Sheridan’s “School for Scandal.” 

A musical version of the classic com- 
edy was prepared for her under the name 
of “Lady Teazle,” and the presentation 
has developed into what the press agent 
loves te call “an old-time Casino suc- 
cess.” Truth to tell, most of the ap- 
plause for the singing goes to others 
than the star—for example, to the Maria, 
little Elsa Ryan, who was one of last 


season’s “Three Little Maids.” Van 
Rensselaer Wheeler, so long in “A 
Chinese Honeymoon” on this same 


Casino stage, scores neatly as Charles 
Surface in the famous scene in which he 
sells his ancestors at auction, and 
Lueille Saunders, connected with Sav- 
age’s venture into grand opera at the 
Metropolitan, brings down the house 
with a song about lies. Miss Russell’s 
one song hit is a pretty melody with a 
refrain on “ Charity.” 

The music is by A. Baldwin Sloane, 
and while not as pretty as his score for 
“The Mocking Bird,” is never wholly 
dull. To the credit of the adapters, they 
have left as much of Sheridan as possible 
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in the libretto, and have refrained from 
working in a_bald-pated or restless- 
legged comedian to mar the general joy. 

We now await the announcement that 
“The Rivals” has been attuned to jing- 
ling chords, and risk the prophecy that 
Jefferson’s réle of Bob Acres will be as- 
signed to Jeff De Angelis. De Angelis, 
by the way, is about due in the metrop- 
olis with “ Fantana,” which is heralded 
as “a Chicago hit ”—a phrase that gives 
no safe augury of success in New York, 





THE BEST OF A BAD BUSINESS. 
Tribute of praise should not be with- 
held from Charles Frohman for his act 
of self-denial in the case of “A Wife 
Without a Smile.” This comedy, un- 
worthy of Pinero as it is in every re- 
spect, he had purchased for America 
from the author before it was written. 
On neither of its two predecessors from 
the same pen—“ Letty” and “Iris”—had 
Mr. Frohman made a fortune, but the 
suggestive doll dangling in the “ smile- 
less wife” piece had stirred London 
mightily, with the result that Wynd- 
ham’s, where the play was produced over 
there, became one on the few houses do- 
ing good business. Naturally, New York 
began to expect another “Sapho” sen- 
sation, and the sudden withdrawal of 
the comedy from the London boards, by 
order of the censor, furnished another 
advertisement to fill the house here. 

In the face of all this, and in the 
midst of a season fully as disastrous as 
last, Mr. Frohman cuts the doll move- 
ment from the piece, and the whole point 
of the performance goes with it. He 
was under contract to bring out the play 
within a certain period, and he lived up 
to his agreement. It was put on at 
the Criterion, and ran for two weeks, 
whereas, with merely the stationing of 
a man in the flies to agitate a cord, its 
tenure might have extended itself to as 
many months. To be sure, a run for the 
piece would not have spoken well for the 
condition of public taste. Of that, how- 
ever, we are not now speaking, but of the 
creditable act of a manager—a “ syndi- 
cate” manager, too—in refusing to 
pander to a certain class of theater- 
goers, of whom there are enough in any 
great city to support the sensationally 
unworthy. 

Of Mr. Pinero, the leading English 
playwright of to-day, it is needless to say 
anything in this connection. His admir- 
ers, of whom the writer is one, may be 
left to their own unhappy meditations 
over his folly in thus debasing his art. 
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When mist-banks blur the blue of spring, 
And plaintively the robins sing 

In the gray lapses of the rain, 

Then, settle-seated. I am fain 

To let the shut-in hours slip by 

In loyal-hearted comradery. 

A book-shelf within touch of hand 

Is all the largess I demand. 


Il. 


Who first shall my companion be? 

Sidney? We’re off to Arcady, 

Where soon, and to my deep delight, 

We’re joined by Spenser’s Red Cross 
Knight. 

Then Will of Avon comes, a throng, 

With wit or wisdom, sob or song, 

Behind him following; and then 

A motley set with great-jowled Ben. 


Ill. 


Now I behold Sir Roger bow, 

And hear bluff Fielding’s squire avow 
His sturdy creed, noting the while 
The Wakefield vicar’s genial smile. 

I list to young Endymion sigh, 
Watch Don Juan’s gay gallantry, 
*Mid chivalry’s resplendent show, 
Cheer on the plume of Ivanhoe, 

Or mark the modern man (or maid) 
Step out on fashion’s “dress parade.” 


IV. 


I have a share in joy or grief 
By the mere turning of a leaf; 

The range of all life’s passions run 
Before I catch a glint of sun, 


Or hear a voice, upbraiding, say: 
“Come, Dryasdust, and taste the May!” 
Shall sour skies breed disgruntled looks ? 
Not while I have my shelf of books! 





THE VERSATILE CHAMBERS— His 
books on nature are far better than 
his descriptions of New York society. 


Robert W. Chambers is a literary toiler 
who labors in many fields and with vary- 
ing degrees of success. He has given us 
pictures of life in the Latin Quarter of 
Paris and in the artistic colony of New 
York, in both cases building from his own 
personal experience. Calling into play a 
poetic and vivid imagination, he has 
shown us the battle-fields of our own Civil 
War and of the struggle between France 
and Germany a few years later. He has 
also strayed into the “smart” world of 
New York, to tell us about people who 
keep a number of servants, including a 
“second man ”—is there no “ first man” 
in any of these exclusive homes? He has 
tried to show us that trusting hearts beat 
beneath silk and satin as well as linsey- 
woolsey—whatever that may be—and that 
not all the true and brave young men in 
the world are to be known by their blue 
overalls and checked jumpers. 

In his delineations of the vapid lives of 
American millionaires, as viewed from 
this novel standpoint, Mr. Chambers has 
“earned the enconiums,” as the Bird 
Center editor would say, of a great num. 
ber of simple-minded readers; but his 
books dealing with nature are far more to 
his credit and worthier of praise. Those 
who recognized the power displayed in 
his earlier book of stories, “The Busy 
Haunts of Men,” and who felt the charm 





THE GRASSHOPPER SPEAKS ITS PIECE FOR 
PETER AND CAROLINE. 
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of his recent volumes of child lore, “ Out- 
door-Land” and “ Orchard-Land,” are 
certain to be pleased with the legitimate 
successor of the latter two, “ River- 
Land.” 

Through the pages of Mr. Chambers’ 
new book wander the two children, Peter 
and Caroline, hand in hand and wide-eyed 
with wonder at all that they see and hear. 
To their innocent minds the banks of the 
woodland stream, shaded by the wide- 
spreading branches of the trees, seem as 
wonderful and as full of mystery as did 
the vast primeval forest to Thoreau. 
Through the miniature woodland, and 
the rich meadows beyond, the children 
follow the pretty stream, holding con- 
verse with all the living things that they 
meet, and learning from the beaks and 
bills of the birds and the insects how they 
live and swim and fly and care for their 
young. Each in its turn—the grasshop- 
per, the sandpiper, the little gray fly- 
catcher, and even that household pest, the 
mosquito—tells the story of its brief life, 
and every one of these tales is by far 
more interesting than any chronicle of 
life among the “ Four Hundred.” 

There is a world of information in the 
book, but so artfully is it woven into the 
slender narrative, and with so much 
human interest is it charged, that very 
few juvenile readers will detect it in 
time to skip it. 


ZENDA ISITATIONS—They are easy 
to make, and many of them have 
sold well. 


We are apt to congratulate ourselves 
upon the fact that Americans read more 
than any other nation, but our pride 
ought to be somewhat chastened when it 
is noted that “ Beverly of Graustark” is 
one of the best-selling books of recent 


fiction—or at least 
that numerous and 
bold advertisements 


proclaim it as such. 
In “ The Prisoner of 

Zenda” Anthony Hope 

inaugurated a_ style 
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American. 


If the monarch be a wom- 
an, the American is a keen and re- 
sourceful person who fights duels, de- 
feats conspiracies, and finally bears away 
the princess, regardless of reasons of 


state. If the sovereign be a man, he at 
once succumbs to the charms of a Miss 
Lee from Virginia, or a Miss Van Cort- 
landt of New York. In these opera-bouffe 
kingdoms all the court speak English of 
the most American description, and there 
is no more foreign atmosphere about the 
story than if the scene were laid on 
Fourth Avenue. 

Such a book is “ Beverly of Graustark,” 
and such are twenty others that might be 
named, devoid of literary merit or of any 
other, save that of being one of the best 
“sellers ” on the counters of the depart- 
ment stores. 


WHY THEY MARRY—A brief study 
of the motives actuating recent heroes 
and heroines in an important matter. 


Some one said not long ago that ro- 
mantic modern fiction dealt with the inci- 
dentals that hurry young persons into 
matrimony, and realistic modern fiction 
with the essentials that hurry them out 
of it. Certainly, if some of the new col- 
lections of short stories may be taken as 
guides, the “incidentals” are often ex- 
tremely casual. 

For example, the hero, in pursuit of an 
eloping brother, meets the heroine, in 
pursuit of an eloping sister; they prompt- 
ly abandon the pursuit and elope them- 
selves. Or the hero, returning at an un- 
holy hour from unholy gambling at the 
club, has an uncanny adventure with the 
astral body of a girl who is really at 
Larchmont or somewhere; and instead of 
forswearing play and bad hours and evil 
courses, the young men dashes up to 
Larchmont and into 
matrimony. 

Again, the hero is 
the one man whom 
the heroine will not 
marry; but they are 
off on a tally-ho to- 





of fiction which has 
since had_ countless 
imitators, most of 
them very poor. The 
necessary ingredients 
for this kind of story 
are a small kingdom 
“back of the Bal- 
kans,” a susceptible 
reigning sovereign of 
either sex, and an 
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gether and he shows 
that he can handle the reins at a critical 
moment; so she marries him as a matter 
of course. Yet another hero insists upon 
wedding the girl who tried to defeat the 
passage of his bill—he was a political 
hero—in the Legislature; another, the 
damsel who seems to have cheated him 
out of a street-car fare. They marry to 
beguile the tedium of a transcontinental 
railway trip; they marry to provide them- 
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selves with pleasant companionship for 
a European tour; they marry to atone for 
rudeness and to pay bets; they marry for 
adventure, and they marry for fun. 

And then the realists come in to undo 
in three volumes, more or less, what the 
short-story writers did in three pages. 





EMMY LOU’S SUCCESSOR—George 
Madden Martin’s second book is 


something of a disappointment. 


There are some things to be said in 
praise of Mrs. George Madden Martin’s 
new book, “ The House of Fulfilment.” It 
is not an historical romance; there is not 
one “ Zounds!” or a single rapier-thrust 
upon its pages. Neither is it descriptive 
of a coruscatingly brilliant society which 
talks in occult epigrams. It is not a 
homespun backwoods yarn, in which 
shirt-sleeved old gentlemen say “ Wall, I 
swan,” and perform miracles of simple- 
minded goodness. It is, in short, an at- 
tempt at a faithful transcription of life, 
rather than a caricature of life. 

Nevertheless, the book is a disappoint- 
ment. That is rather because the lovers 
of Emmy Lou expected so much of her 
creator than because “ The House of Ful- 
filment ” is not superior to most of the 
vast output of novels. But it is a sor- 
rowful and oppressive world through 
which the shadowy young heroine, 
Alexina, moves. In it, life seems at an 
ebb. There is a sense of languor in the 
air, and the characters, busied in their 
various tragedies, are blurred and vague. 
A little of the vivifying humor which 
sweetened the pages of Mrs. Martin’s 
earlier novel would do wonders for it. 





BLAZED TRAIL LADIES—They are 
not so convincing as the men of 
Stewart Edward White’s wilderness. 


The reading public has much for which 
to thank Stewart Edward White, who a 
few years ago discovered the blazed trail 
through the Northwestern lumber region, 
and guided his readers, breathless and ex- 
cited, through its fragrant silences. It 
has to thank him for deep, invigorating 
breaths of air, for companionship with 
men who have the great gift of com- 
fortable silence, who know how to do 
things, and who talk extremely little 
about their achievements. 

Perhaps we should also thank him for 
seldom introducing women into his wil- 
dernesses. For the few to whom he has 
assigned any important place in his tales 


are so hopelessly unlike real women that 
they impart their grotesque artificiality 
even to the scene, and Mr. White’s prime- 
val forest suddenly seems about as true 
as the trees of a child’s Noah’s ark. 

One of the women in his new volume, 
“Blazed Trail Stories,” is a little doll 
who makes a visit, apparently in a remote 
pioneer household, without having taken 
the precaution to read even a few news- 
paper “hints to lady campers.” Conse- 
quently, when she wishes to stroll in the 
almost unbroken forest, she dons Louis 





MISS FRENCH-HEELS AMONG THE BEARS, 


Quinze heels, lace-trimmed petticoats, 
and an array of chiffons. Attired thus, 
like a chorus girl equipped for a trium- 
phal progress on the Rialto of upper 
Broadway, she penetrates into the un- 
broken depths of the wildwood. In about 
half an hour she realizes that she is hope- 
lessly lost, and she gratefully accepts the 
hospitality of the chance camp of a 
young man for the night. He is, of 
course, a neat combination of the Cheva- 
lier Bayard and Leatherstocking, and the 
young lady of the chiffons naturally 
promises to marry him the next morning. 

Mr. White has won a deserved reputa- 
tion as a revealer of certain phases of 
nature, but feminine nature is not one 
of them. His women are highly unnat- 
ural—creatures of the story-book, not of 
the living world. 





BOOKS OF CHARADES — William 
Bellamy’s are the best of their sort. 


A third “ Century of Charades” is an- 
nounced—a piece of literary news that 
will be welcomed by those who enjoyed 
William Bellamy’s two previous books. 

Mr. Bellamy is a business man, and his 
charades were written for the amusement 
of his friends. Although not a college 
graduate, he has been a diligent reader of 
the Latin and Greek authors in transla- 
tions, as may be seen in his charades, 
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which are full of classical allusions. He 
had no thought of publishing his clever 
jeux d’esprit until strongly urged thereto 
by his friend, the late Henry Clapp, the 
well-known dramatic critic; and it was 
somewhat of a surprise to him that 
Houghton & Mifflin consented to bring 
them out, for his was the first book of 
charades published in this country other 
than at the author’s risk. 

It is no small distinction to achieve 
the best that has ever been done in any 
one direction, but it may safely be said 
of Mr. Bellamy that no one has ever sur- 
passed him in this special line. 


THE SERVANT PROBLEM—A 
practical treatise for the instruction 
of mistresses. 


Next to ridding us entirely of the serv- 
ant problem, the best thing is probably 
to help us to endure it. This Christine 
Terhune Herrick has modestly and with 
great practical sense set out to do in a 
little volume called “ The Expert Maid- 
Servant.” 

Nobody denies that a fair half of our 
present household troubles come from 
past/abuse of power. Domestic workers 
have had too hard hours, too little free- 
dom, too poor quarters, until—in Ameri- 
ca, at any rate—they have entered upon 
a sort of French Revolution of their own, 
with a fearful slaughter of domestic 
peace. Perhaps it is too late now for bet- 
ter treatment to avail much in the ulti- 
mate solution of the problem; perhaps 
the threatened system of unionism and 
independence must by and by be accepted. 
But in the mean time here is a reasonable 
and convincing exposition of what con- 
stitutes proper treatment in the matters 
that are the most vexed household ques- 
tions, even to the matter of followers. 
The young housekeeper may at least stave 
off rebellion on her own premises by an 
open-minded study of its suggestions. 


HER FATAL LACK—The true rea- 
son of woman’s failure to attain the 
highest distinction in letters. 





A young woman writer declares that of 
all the obstacles between her sex and 
really great literary achievement, none is 
more serious than the widespread lack 
of pockets. Without a pocket, she 
argues, a note-book is a mere desk adorn- 
ment; without a note-book in active serv- 
ice, literature is impossible. Half the 
flashlight suggestions of immediate cir- 
cumstance are forgotten and lost. 
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Brilliant ideas come to her in the 
street, she says, so clear-cut that it would 
seem they could never be blurred; but half 
an hour later, with pad and pencil, she 
struggles vainly to recall the least sug- 
gestion of the vanished idea. Notes for 
effective characters, hints of situations, 
even brilliant lines and phrases, are for- 
ever lost because of the absence of an im- 
mediate record. Moreover, without the 
note-book, the note-book habit of mind is 
impossible of acquisition—that custom 
which implies thoughtfulness and study, 
the wide gathering in of ideas, their slow 
germination and development. 

Remembering Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s constant addiction to the note-book, 
one concludes that there may be some- 
thing in the young woman’s contention. 
Then why not have a pocket? That isa 
question which only the Sphinx can an- 
swer, and she preserves her usual silence. 





‘THE GREAT ADVENTURER ”— 
An ambitious novel which must be 
set down as a distinct failure. 


In “The Great Adventurer” Robert 
Shackelton has undertaken a daring task. 
He invades the field of finance, frenzied 
or otherwise. Ilis characters are “ trust 
kings,” who make a million more easily 
and quickly than a newsboy gleans a 
penny. His incidents are undertakings 
which shake the financial world. His 
message—just what is his message? One 
is assailed by the harassing doubt that it 
is very vague in the gentleman’s own 
mind. It is certainly hazy in the read- 
er’s. JHowever, by a generous leap of the 
imagination, we arrive at the conclusion 
that it has something to do with settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor. 

Mr. Shackelton is a newspaper man of 
experience. He has been on the staff of 
the Saturday Evening Post, and he has 
practised law. He has also written a 
couple of other novels—‘ Toomey and 
Others” and “Many Waters.” But in 
“The Great Adventurer ” he attempts to 
make fiction of a problem which is still 
beyond the political economists, whose 
key is bound up in the lives of eighty mil- 
lions of people. It might be done by a 
hand of sufficient power and skill; but 
this Mr. Shackelton does not possess. 
He gives us a plot—by courtesy—at whose 
erudities Diamond Dick would blush, 
characters whom no self-respecting pup- 
pet would recognize, atmosphere which 
makes you gasp for breath. 

He tells us that Linn, the hero, has an 
irresistible personality which has dom- 























RUSHING IN WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 


inated Europe and America, but we go to 
sleep reading about him. Katherine 
possesses a subtle fascination and a ra- 
diant beauty, which time and sorrow only 
deepen, and which secure the life-long de- 
votion of every man she has ever known, 
but the disappointed reader does not feel 
a thrill. Moreover, the careless style and 
the poor English of the book would con- 
dition a college freshman. 

We are far from exacting in these lat- 
ter days, but really as a piece of literary 
impertinence this is too stupid to be 
funny. 


A MAN WHO KNEW LAMB—And 
who was afterward associated with 
Thackeray and Dickens, 


John Hollingshead, who died the other 
day in London, was best known to the 
present generation as the manager of the 
Gaiety Theater, and as a successful entre- 
preneur in the amusement world since the 
early sixties. In his early years, however, 
he had been a literary man, and in his 
last days, although bent with years and 
infirmities and broken in fertune, he 
turned once more to his pen as a means 
of livelihood. 

As a young man, he was associated 
quite intimately with both Dickens and 
Thackeray, having been a member of the 
staff of Household Words under the 
former and of the Cornhill Magazine dur- 
ing Thackeray’s editorship. In a book of 
reminiscences published some years ago, 
he treats most entertainingly, and truth- 
fully as well, of literary London as he 
knew it during the years when he sup- 
ported himself by his pen. 

Of still greater interest than his asso- 
ciation with the two great masters of 
modern English fiction, or his third of a 
century in the service of London play- 
goers, is the fact that at the time of his 
death John Hollingshead was perhaps the 
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last man in England who had a personal 
recollection of Charles Lamb, and who 
had known Mary Lamb intimately. 

As recently as last summer he described 
to an American friend his childhood 
reminiscences of the famous essayist, and 
told the melancholy circumstances under 
which Mrs. Lamb met her death at the 
hands of her own daughter. According 
to Mr. Hollingshead—and this circum- 
stance will perhaps palliate the enormity 
of her crime in the eyes of American 
housekeepers—Mary Lamb became en- 
raged at the stupidity of a maid servant, 
and sprang forward to take vengeance on 
her with an axe. Her mother threw her- 
self between them, and received the full 
force of the blow. Miss Lamb was re- 
leased under the condition that she should 
be kept under restraint, and after her 
brother’s death she made her home with 
an aunt of Mr. Hollingshead, who had 
great influence over her. Mr. Hollings- 
head, who was also an inmate of the 
household, thus formed an _ intimate 
friendship with the unfortunate woman, 
which continued until her death in 1847. 








TROLLOPE AND THE AMATEUR— 
The revival of interest in his work 
in connection with the pretensions of 
the non-professional writer. 


While Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
others are engaged in decrying the ap- 
pearance in literature of the “ amateur ” 
—the man who does not live by ink alone 
—it is interesting to read the publishers’ 
announcement of a new edition of the 
works of that eminent post-office inspec- 
tor, Anthony Trollope. 

The world would have been a poorer 
place by a score of interesting, vital per- 
sonalities if it had never occurred to 
Trollope to try his 
hand at novel-writ- 
ing. No such pic- 
tures of the English 
clergy and “ gentry ” 
as his have ever been 
written. How he suc- 1 
ceeded, without any 
consummate literary 
art, in creating such 
vivid characters, in 
portraying life with 
such reality, is a Sk 
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Trollope’s literary method. Indeed, it 
has been the fashion to sneer at his 
journeyman habits. Faney Genius, with 
the capital, doing a “stint” of twenty- 
five hundred words a day, cry the ex- 
quisites of criticism. Imagine a writer’s 
treating his sacred art as a schoolmaster 
or a carpenter—or a post-office inspector 
—might his possession! Perish the 
thought! 

Yet here is the great gallery of the man 
who wrought at literature as a brick- 
layer at building. Here is a whole sec- 
tion of English life reproduced for us 
with vital fidelity. Here is ample excuse 
for an accountant’s system in art, and a 
perpetual justification of the appearance 
in letters of those who first take up the 
pen as an accessory rather than as their 
main weapon in life. 





POSTHUMOUS STORIES—A volume 
of short tales by the late Henry Seton 
Merriman. 

Some people hold that the skill needed 
to write a good novel and that necessary 
to produce a good short story are entirely 
different. “ 'Tomaso’s Fortune,” a volume 
published since the death of Hugh Sto- 
well Secott—or Henry Seton Merriman, 
as he chose to call himself—shows that 
its author had both kinds of ability in no 
small degree. The book contains nine- 
teen tales, some of them hardly more than 
sketches, many of them more developed 
in plot, but all of them marked by the 
literary finish characteristic of the best 
work of the author of “ The Sowers” and 
“The Isle of Unrest.” 

The scenes of the tales are widely scat- 
tered—in India, Germany, France, and 
Spain, and the conclusion of one is laid 
in Washington. It may be remarked in 
passing that Mr. Merriman, clever writer 
as he was, labored under the delusion, not 
uncommon in England, that to give an 
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American character the proper local color 
it is only necessary to bestow upon him 
a middle initial, and to make him inter- 
lard his conversation with frequent repe- 
titions of “I guess.” Apart from this 
weakness, the author handles his Ameri- 
eans gently, the latter-day entente 
cordiale having apparently extended to 
literature. : 

Perhaps the best story in the book is 
the one called “ Stranded,” in which an 
ocean liner is wrecked upon the south 
coast of England, with much loss of life. 
The captain is supposed to have been 
drowned, but a week later the chief offi- 
cer is summoned to Cornwall to identify 
a stranger who has turned up there, en- 
tirely destitute, and with his mind more 
or less unhinged. He goes and finds the 
captain, completely overcome by the dis- 
aster, and utterly unable to face the in- 
vestigation that will be his fate if it be 
known that he lives. All persuasions are 
useless, and, his mind failing from day 
to day, the wretched man lives out his life 
under an assumed name, cared for by his 
wife, who had long since known his fatal 
weakness of character. 

Mr. Merriman’s Spanish stories are 
excellent, and equally good, though in 
quite a different vein is the little sketch 
called “In a Caravan,” which fills the 
reader with a desire to set out in a ped- 
dler’s van and take a leisurely trip 
through English by-ways. 

It is pleasant to feel that this book, un- 
like many posthumous works, will not 
detract from its author’s reputation. 





FAME TO THE FAMOUS—No living 
American author is more widely 
known than Andrew Carnegie. 


One way to write a successful book is 
to be a multimillionaire and a famous 
man before you begin to write it. Ex- 
tremely few American authors have fol- 
lowed this method; indeed, Andrew Car- 
negie is perhaps the only one. 

Mr. Carnegie agrees with Byron that 
there is pleasure in seeing one’s name on 
a title-page. He was quite delighted to 
hear a few weeks ago that “ The Empire 
of Business,” which has already been 
translated into most of the European lan- 
guages, is to be brought out in Japanese 
and modern Greek. 

“ The next time I see the President,” he 
said to a caller, “I shall tell him that I 
have a good joke on him. ‘ The Strenuous 
Life’ went to six editions in France, but 
my book has already had sixteen!” 
Less fortunate members of the literary 


























fraternity, however, will be more likely to 
envy Mr. Roosevelt’s success than Mr. 
Carnegie’s. The President is understood 
to have made a considerable fortune from 
his royalties, which have grown with his 
political fame, but the great founder of 
libraries got only the 
joys of authorship out 
of “ The Empire of Bus- 
iness.” The enterpris- 
ing head of a New York 
publishing house had 
asked him to write 
another book. Mr. 
Carnegie did not 
fancy the task, 
but he author- 
ized the publisher 
to compile a vol- 
ume from his 
printed speeches 
and miscellan- 
eous papers. 

“Pick up what 
you can find loose, 
and put it out,” 
he said. 

Securing the 
consent of those who held copyrights on 
some of the iron-master’s magazine 
articles, the publisher made a book that 
has gone all over the civilized world; and 
as Mr. Carnegie did not ask for any roy- 
alty, this firm has reaped the entire 
profits. 
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BINKS, THE BABY—How he contu- 
maciously refused to develop on the 
lines laid down by his scientific aunt. 


“The Memoirs of a Baby” can claim 
no place in the orthodox child literature. 
It will be a shocking surprise to adoring 
Aunt Emmas who look upon everything 
pertaining to a baby with the ultra-senti- 
mental reverence so successfully fostered 
by certain periodicals intended for wo- 
men’s reading. It will be a keen joy, how- 
ever, to the many lay friends of infant 
prodigies who have been driven to revolt 
against the miraculous tales told by do- 
ting parents. 

Binks, who is a healthy young animal, 
refuses to realize Aunt Emma’s expecta- 
tions, carefully gathered from her favor- 
ite magazine, The Young Mother. He 
does not develop in accordance with the 
latest child-study methods. His aunt, 
who is solicitous that his physical devel- 
opment shall be on proper lines, makes 
him a creeping-bag, whereupon young 
Binks for the first time draws himself up 
to a standing posture and begins to walk. 
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For weeks Aunt Emma watches for his 
first word with bated breath. The event 
is carefully prepared for. The way is 
made easy by authorized exercises in tone 
and quantity. Alas for the spiritual sig- 
nificance of infant prattle! Binks’ fa- 
ther, in a moment of 
provocation, uses strong 
language, and the son 
immediately begins his 
speaking career with the 
word “ Damn! ” 

His parents, though 
immensely interested in 
their amazing offspring, 
take him sanely, and 
laugh at Aunt Hmma’s 
frustrated attempts to 
obtain material for her 
projected book, “One 
Little Life.” In spite of scientific meth- 
ods, Binks thrives and finally abdicates, 
with stoic resignation, in favor of a new 
brother. 

The story has the clever touch that 
Mrs. Bacon’s readers have come to ex- 
pect. Her satire is delightful, but never- 
theless the reader feels that her work is 
growing thin, and that there is danger 
of its degenerating into a mere exhibi- 
tion of skillful phrasing. 

Moreover, is she entirely sincere? In 
spite of her oft expressed scorn for “ ad- 
vanced methods,” in real life her attitude 
is said to be one of respect. It seems 
that on the advent of her small daughter, 
she sent for a nurse to the very training 
hospital whose theories and practises she 
had ridiculed, 

“ Binks was not a scientifically brought 
up infant, I know,” she declared in re- 
sponse to the natural surprise of the 
head of the hospital, “but I intend that 
Anne shall be!” 


‘THE WOMAN ERRANT ’’—Another 
onslaught on the misguided young 
female who dreams of a career. 


Whatever may be the result of the agi- 
tation for Woman’s Suffrage, it must be 
gratifying to the weaker sex to observe 
the fuss that is made, in one way or an- 
other, over their doings. There is always 
some one ready to proclaim in print 
either their great superiority to the Ty- 
rant Man, or their heaven-intended subor- 
dination to that personage. 

The latest of these mentors is the 
anonymous author of “ The People of the 
Whirlpool.” The successor to that en- 
tertaining novel is called “The Woman 
Errant,” and in it, besides the heroine, we 
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meet some old and agreeable 
friends—Barbara, the Martin 
Cortrights, and a few others. 

The author is 
a strong advo- 
cate of the do- 
mestic woman, 
and extremely 
condemnatory 
of “the woman 
errant” —this 
being a person 
who unites the 
crime of a col- 
lege education 
with the further 
iniquity of a de- 
sire to go out in 
the world and 
earn her own 
living when, financially speaking, there 
is no necessity for it. There are such 
women, though they are rare; but when 
it comes to endowing this reprehensible 
young person with an aversion to mar- 
riage, we decline to accept her as a type. 
We suspect the author is stretching 
matters in order in enforce a moral. 

In the case of Ivory Steele, the “ woman 
errant” of the book, she comes within an 
ace of falling in love with her employer, 
who happens to be married already. She 
pulls up just in time, and after the usual 
fever, so useful in fiction to bring an err- 
ing character to a better frame of mind, 
she recovers; and finally the reader is 
given to understand that she marries the 
country doctor to whom she had been en- 
gaged before she went to college. 

Whatever we may think of the purpose 
of the book, whether our sympathies go 
out to pickles or philosophy, there is no 
doubt that the author has given us a 
readable novel with many clever sayings 
and much homely and unforced wisdom. 


THE WOMAN WHO SCORNS 
MATRIMONY. 





LORD ACTON’S LETTERS — The 
opinions of a brilliant Englishman 
who left nothing to posterity. 


Few men nowadays have time to note 
their convictions in the course of their 
ordinary correspondence, and yet few 
things are more interesting than con- 
temporary comment upon men and af- 
fairs. Such comment forms, to Ameri- 
can readers, the chief interest of the re- 
cently published volume of Lord Acton’s 
letters to Mary Gladstone. 

One of Lord Acton’s biographers says 
that “he was well versed in metaphysics, 
he was a deep theologian, and his knowl- 
edge of modern history was only bounded 
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by the limits of the theme.” And yet, 
brilliant and learned as he undoubtedly 
was, his life, as far as practical and per- 
manent work is concerned, was pretty 
nearly wasted. He spent it in preparing 
to produce something good enough and 
complete enough to pass his own exacting 
criticism. His chief aim was to write a 
history of the development of human 
liberty, and for this purpose his library 
at Aldenham was collected, that unique 
library of sixty thousand volumes which 
was bought by Mr. Carnegie, given to 
John Morley, and presented by him to 
Cambridge University. The “ History 
of Liberty’ was never even begun, one 
reason being that the whole truth about 
the French Revolution had not yet been 
discovered. 

Lord Acton’s definition of. politics as 
“the art of doing, on the largest scale, 
what is right,” shows how deeply the sub- 
ject touched him. His view of Mr. Glad- 
stone as posterity will see him, too long 
to be quoted here, reveals how strongly 
his sympathies were with the great Lib- 
eral premier. His comments on the 
statesmen of a bygone day are interest- 
ing to any student of English history. 
He had visited America, was an ardent 
admirer of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, and considered Lee “the 
greatest general the world has ever seen, 
with the possible exception of Napoleon.” 

Ruskin he deemed “one of the few 
Englishmen of genius; one of the most 
perfect masters of our language that ever 
wrote; and when one has said that,” he 
added, “ one comes to a deplorable cata- 
logue of evil qualities.” Of both Carlyle 
and Froude he had the poorest opinion. 
Of the former he said: “Excepting 
Froude, I think him the most detestable 
of historians,” and though crediting him 
with “historic grasp,” he considered his 
knowledge of German literature and af- 
fairs as limited. 

Lord Acton was a great admirer of 
Dickens and George Eliot, and urged 
Miss Gladstone to cultivate her father’s 
taste for the former. It was “ Middle- 
march” that revealed to him George 
Eliot’s commanding power. Up to that 
time he had considered George Sand the 
greatest writer of her sex. 

He was a stanch Liberal, and his de- 
scription of that party is well known. 
“Tt consists, like the being that declined 
a chair, of two wings and a head.” The 
cynical observer of to-day might revise 
the definition by adding that since Mr. 
Gladstone’s disappearance there has 
been no head. 


































WHY 
BY 


DRIVING mist cloaked the windows 
of the Pullman as the train slowed 
down for Meadowton. Bullock was rather 
glad of it. When one returns to one’s 
birthplace after twenty years, a blind 
fog puts the conventional sentiment of 
the occasion at a ridiculous disadvan- 
tage—just where, in this rich lawyer’s 
mind, such sentiment obviously be- 
longed. Bullock bundled his mackintosh 
about his burly figure and descended to 
the soaked platform. Little Dan Proth- 
anza, the manager of the Meadowton 
Street Railroad, was waiting for him. 

“Now, Prothanza, I don’t want to 
waste any time,” he announced. 

“ Well, sir, my idea is that we go over 
to Hibbs’ house and see his wife. I can 
tell you on the way how we stand.” 

“Hibbs being the motorman who’s 
under arrest?” said Bullock. “ Very 
good. Is there a carriage?” 

“Yes,” said Prothanza, “but we can 
take our trolley. You’ve never been here 
to ride on the line, sir, and as you’re the 
chief stockholder r 

“ What—ride on your cars after that 
miserable accident?” interposed the 
lawyer. “Not for me!” 

Thetwo menclimbed into a ramshackle 
cab, and Bullock sighed his disgust, wip- 
ing the moisture from his smooth-shaven 
face. He silently cursed the brief glim- 
mer of foolish local feeling which had 
led him to subscribe for the stock of 
this confounded trolley road in his na- 
tive village. The resultant mess was just 
his luck. He would wager that, if he 
had not been a shareholder, the car would 
not have crashed into Judge Ferguson’s 
drag, killing his son and making a yel- 
low newspaper sensation. Bullock turned 
to his companion sullenly. 

“ As I understand it,” he began, “ this 
is a case of the road or the motorman. 
One is to blame and not the other. If the 
court finds Hibbs criminally guilty, that 
lets us out. Eh?” 

“That’s about it, sir,” replied Proth- 
anza deferentially. “I’m afraid, sir, that 
a trial might be nasty, unless ‘s 








“Oh, we mustn’t have any sort of a 
trial. Unless what?” 
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THE MEADOWTON STREET RAILWAY COMPANY HAD TO PAY 


HEAVY DAMAGES. 


EDWARD BOLTWOOD. 


“Unless Hibbs pleads guilty. Then 
there won’t be no trial at all—no chance 
for them to show us up—our equipment 
and reggerlations, and so on. I ain’t 
saying a show-up would damage us, mind 
you, but it’d be cheaper for us to pay 
Hibbs’ fine than to fight an investigation, 
with public feeling the way it is.” 

“Pay his fine—yes; but he may get 
a sentence!” Bullock stroked his knee 
reflectively. As was his mental habit, he 
began to regard the case impersonally 
from a professional standpoint, to take 
the position of the road’s counsel and to 
abandon that of its principal owner. “If 
the management would be embarrassed 
by a public investigation,” he said, “I 
advise you to induce Hibbs to take the 
course you have indicated.” 

“Well, he’s obstinate as a mule,” 
grumbled Prothanza. “I expected bein’ 
in jail would take the backbone out of 
him, but he swears he won’t plead guilty 
when he knows he ain’t. I’m thinking 
his wife is behind it. Here we are, sir.” 

The narrow house stood close to the 
sidewalk, with hardly room between for 
a patch of flowers. Bullock looked about 
him briefly, but he could not recognize 
the tenement-lined street. It had been 
built up since his day. 

A tired woman motioned the men into 
a bare parlor, where the trio sat down, 
Prothanza made known his errand. He 
was a born diplomat, and the lawyer, 
whose diplomacy was often valued at 
fees of five figures, was furtively amused. 
The woman’s eyes wandered wearily over 
the outlines of the horsehair furniture. 

“Tt’s Charley’s trouble,” she said in a 
flat monotone. “Charley’ll do what’s 
best. He wasn’t guilty of anything. If 
he tells the judge he was, he’ll be lying! ” 

“But, Mrs. Hibbs,” interceded Bull- 
ock, “ that is merely a legal form, and the 
court will understand it. I can assure 
you that such a plea will be best for your 
husband and for you and for us all.” 

“Tt’ll make Charley a criminal, won’t 
it? A criminal on his own sworn word?” 

“Purely formal, madam. The com- 
pany will stand behind him morally and 
—ah—financially. If by any chance he is 
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sent to ” The lawyer caught the 
warning of Prothanza’s quick cough. 
“We will pay his wages while he is out 
of work,” Bullock substituted. 

“Yes, and I was thinking of giving 
Charley a raise anyhow,” added Proth- 
anza. “Charley was always a good man 
and done what he was told. I was think- 
ing of raising his pay, and the raise had 
ought to begin now. Leastways, it ought 
to, if—if A 

“Tf Hibbs remains in our employ and 
under our orders,” suggested Bullock. 

Mrs. Hibbs smoothed her apron. Her 
mouth remained expressionless, but Bull- 
ock’s trained observation told him that 
she-saw the point. 

“Lord knows we’re dreadful poor!” 
she sighed, setting her lips. “You go 
and see Charley. I won’t hinder, one wey 
nor the other.” 

“Tf you should advise him, now!” 
purred Dan Prothanza. 

“T won’t hinder,” she repeated, and 
shook her head. “ Tell Charley to take 
your advice, if he thinks it’s right.” 

Bullock rose and buttoned his coat. 
“Oh, we’re advising the right thing, 
madam,” he declared cheerfully. “I will 
make it my personal duty to see that you 
are comfortably taken care of, and—I 
think that’s all, Prothanza?” 

The rain had lessened, and the fresh, 
damp air was grateful after the stuffy 
sitting-room. At the carriage step the 
negotiators consulted. 

“ Think I’d better see Hibbs?” queried 
Bullock. 

“Maybe not,” decided Prothanza, 
squinting shrewdly. “’Twon’t do to pa- 
rade this matter till we have to. I'll just 
sneak up to the jail myself. If Charley 
won't give in, I’ll send for you. You can 
wait in this here hack—or at the hotel.” 

“T don’t want to be seen. Isn’t there 
some place handy to the jail—your office, 
or ” 











“Tet’s see,’ mused  Prothanza. 
“There’s the old Academy right across 
the street from it.” 

“JT remember. I went to school there.” 

“ Tf it’s open, Mr. Bullock, you can slip 
in, out of folks’ way. There won’t be no- 
body inside this time of afternoon.” 

“Very well,” said the lawyer. 

The cumbersome door of the white, an- 
cient schoolhouse was unlocked. Before 
Bullock had groped a dozen paces down 
the gloomy corridor he stopped suddenly 
and tilted back his head, sniffing. 

“ Strange!” he said. “I’d know where 
I was if I’d been brought here blindfold- 
ed from Patagonia!” 
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His long-disused memory was touched 
and stirred. He leaned against the wall 
of the eorridor, and took luxurious 
whiffs. It was not in the least a pleasant 
odor, this composite smell of chalk, 
newly scrubbed floors, musty books, and 
—what? Evidently an indefinite some- 
thing which Bullock liked. 

“T almost believe I'll have a look at 
the school-room,” he soliloquized shame- 
facedly. 

He felt his way to the stair-rail and 
smiled as his fingers ran over the in- 
numerable initials hacked on it. His own 
were somewhere near the top. While he 
fumbled in his pocket for a match he 
heard the rusty ticking of the school 
clock, and he went on to the threshold 
of the square room. Here he could see 
plainly. Bullock laughed to find himself 
involuntarily rubbing his shoes on the 
mat as he gazed about him. 

They had shifted the platform a few 
feet, and cut a new door in the corner 
by Stub Munroe’s desk, but otherwise he 
noted no changes. There was the same 
cupboard into which he and Shiny Dodd 
drove the turkey during the noon recess 
that day. Bullock chuckled. He must 
call at Shiny’s rectory in New York some 
evening. Annette Dodd sent him his 
first valentine. “If you find out Who 
sends you this, You'll get no doubt A 
loving kiss.” He got it, too. Annette 
was pretty until she put her hair up. 
Bullock wondered if they still—yes, 
there was a scrap of pink ribbon tied to 
the lid of an ink-well. This was Jenny 
Munroe’s desk, Stub’s sister, the freckled 
girl who could wriggle her ears and make 
you snicker right out in recitation. 

The lawyer crossed to the boy’s side, 
selected a certain seat unerringly, and 
managed to squeeze into it. From it, 
thirty years ago, he used to be able to 
see Bald Top Mountain out of the win- 
dow, but the window was now only a gray 
blot in the twilight, so Bullock looked in- 
stead at his clasped fingers. 

Some footsteps pattered on the stairs. 
A boy came in, and began to take the 
books out of a desk near the front of 
the room. 

“ Hello, sir!’ said Bullock. “ What are 
you up to?” 

The boy turned and peered down the 


aisle. 

“Who’s that?” he said. “Is it Mr. 
Holden?” 

“No, I’m the new teacher,” responded 
the lawyer. 


The newcomer appeared to meditate. 
“That can’t be true,” he announced 





























solemnly, and resumed his task, showing 
plainly by his manner that a person who 
told silly stories was,of no further inter- 
est to him. Bullock felt that he had lost 
standing. 

“Tm not a teacher,” he admitted. “I 
was only joking. I went to school here 
once.” 

“Youw’re a great joker, I guess,” said 
the boy critically. He was a _ stocky 
youngster of twelve or thirteen, with 
frank, blue, level eyes. 

“No, honest I did! Why don’t you be- 
lieve me?” 

“Oh, you look kind of like you were 
always fooling people—kind of getting 
the best of ’em,” explained the boy. 

Bullock stared reflectively. The tat- 
tered school-books were now piled on the 
desk, the big green geography under- 
neath, the slate on top, the end of the tin 
“scholar’s companion” sticking out at 
one side. Bullock recollected that a 
“companion ” never would fit anywhere, 
and with a positive pleasure he watched 
the boy trying to tuck the tin box among 
the books. He lounged on a bench near 
by. 
“ What’s your name?” demanded Bull- 
ock abruptly. “ Mine’s Joe.” 

“Mine’s Nipper,” said the boy. 

“Tow did you get that name?” 

“Oh, from something that happened 
at the swimming-hole.” 

“Tnjun Hole, Nipper?” 

The boy sat on the bench, crossed one 
leg over the other, and swung a brass- 
tipped shoe amicable. 

“No, Bridge Hole. Mr. Davis scat- 
tered broken bottles all over Injun Hole 
last year, so we wouldn’t go through his 
pasture.” 

“ That’s too bad,” commented Bullock. 
“Tnjun’s the best swimming-place in the 
valley.” 

“On: get. Gut” 
scornfully. “ There’s 
water in Bridge! ” 

“No, sir-ee!” protested the lawyer. 

“There is, too! DTve seen twenty in at 
once down to the Bridge. And the wil- 
low stump on the bank to dive off!” add- 
ed Nipper triumphantly. “ There’s noth- 
ing like that at Injun Hole.” 

“T expect you’re right,” conceded 
Bullock. “You see it’s some little time 


Nipper exclaimed 
twice as much 


since I—Davis’ pasture is still good for 
woodchucks, isn’t it?” 

“You bet! And dandy chestnut trees 
up on the slope. I guess they’ll be bear- 
ing fine this fall.” 

“T’d rather go to Shingle Hollow for 
chestnuts,” 


declared Bullock eagerly. 
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“ Arbutus, too. You must send me some 
chestnuts this fall, Nipper. Hold on! 
What’s your hurry? I want to talk to 
you.” 

“T’ll have to be moving, Mr. Joe,” said 
Nipper. “ Mother’ll fret. I suppose I'll 
have plenty of chances to go chestnutting 
with no schoel. Only I'll have to go by 
myself.” 

“By yourself?” 

“Yes, sir. Mother says I’d better stay 
home, because folks are going to call 
father a bad name after what he says in 
court. She’s afraid the boys will plague 
me. I don’t care, but she wants me to 
stay home and not play ’round any 
more.” He smiled bravely. “It was kind 
of fun here! ” he concluded. 

“The best in the world, Nipper,’ said 
Bullock under his breath. 

“Charles Hibbs is my father,” pur- 
sued the boy. “ That’s the reason I’m 
leaving school, ’cause he’s got to say 
something at the court-house that'll give 
him a bad name. I wish everybody knew 
my father the way mother and I do!” 

Bullock did not answer. 

“Well, good-by, Mr. Joe,” said Nipper, 
_ out a grimy, wholesome, boyish 

st. 

His new friend hesitated curiously be- 
fore grasping it. Nipper looked hard at 
his dismantled desk, cocked his head very 
straight, whistled desperately, and 
walked out with his books. 

By the grating of the motorman’s cell 
in the stone-lined corridor of the jail, 
Prothanza made a final and bewildered: 
appeal to the company counsel. 

“But Hibbs has just agreed to plead 
guilty!” urged the manager of the road 
in an agonized whisper. “He says he’ll 
act as we tell him.” 

“Then he’ll plead not guilty and be 
acquitted,” retorted Bullock. “I know 
what I’m doing, now. Open the door, 
officer, if you please! ” 

“ But maybe he won’t be acquitted. He 
can’t afford no counsel fees. He can’t 
get a good attorney. If we 

The best trial lawyer in two States 
eyed Prothanza. 

“T reckon Hibbs will be well defend- 
ed!” he said grimly. 

“And the road will suffer,” whined 
Prothanza, contorting his little hatchet 
face. “ We’ll suffer, sure, if the accident 
is proved not to be Hibbs’ fault! We'll 
eatch it, sir—heavy damages! The road 
—your road se 

“ The road be—open the door, officer! ” 
And Bullock gripped the hand of Nip- 
per’s father. 

















OUR STRENUOUS DIPLOMATS. 


BY HAROLD BOLCE. 


AN ASTONISHING RECORD OF OUTRAGES AND 
ABROAD, AND THE REMARKABLE CHANGE IN‘ THE 


AMERICAN FLAG 


SPIRIT OF OUR DIPLOMACY, WHICH 


INSULTS TO THE 


IN RECENT YEARS HAS EM- 


PHATICALLY ASSERTED THE POWER AND PRESTIGE OF THE UNITED 


STATES. 


many countries, ten years ago, the 
shadow cast by the American consul 
and minister was small. To-day, when 
the word of our strenuous republic stands 
against the world, the record of our 
former national sufferance in the face 
of insult and outrage from petty foreign 
powers is almost unbelievable. 

Resolute Americanism is, of course, 
not confined to the present decade, but 
it is only within the past ten years, and 
conspicuously since the Spanish war, 
that an uncompromising assertion of 
American rights and American honor 
has become uniform in our foreign 
policy. For instance, every one will re- 
call the campaigns of Preble and De- 
catur against the Barbary states, early 
in the nineteenth century. But the deeds 
of those great sailors were long-delayed 
reprisals after shameful years of sub- 
mission to Moslem piracy upon our 
commerce and to the enslavement of 
free-born citizens of the United States. 

In 1790 these outrages had become so 
flagrant that President Washington 
made them the subject of a message to 
Congress. Ten years later Captain 
Bainbridge, in the frigate George Wash- 
ington, sailed to the Mediterranean, but 
not to exact reparation. He carried the 
tribute which the United States had 
agreed to pay to the Dey of Algiers! In- 
stead of voting to humble the insolent 
bueeaneers of the African coast, a timid 
Congress had cpposed drastic action; 
and to purchase immunity from his 
pirates, we signed a solemn treaty with 
Hassan Bashaw, agreeing to pay an- 
nually into his treasury the sum of 
twelve thousand sequins—about twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

Nor was this the full measure of our 
humiliation. When Bainbridge, after de- 
livering the tribute money, was about to 
sail away, he was peremptorily ordered 
to convey an Algerian envoy to Con- 
stantinople. He refused. 

“You pay me tribute; you thus pro- 
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claim yourself my vassal,” said the pirate 
monarch, “Take this man to the Sub- 
lime Porte, or the guns in my harbor 
will sink your vessel! ” 

And a Federal war-ship of the United 
States, flying the Stars and Stripes, and 
bearing the name of George Washington, 
tamely obeyed. 

To secure himself against further sub- 
jection to such odious mandates, the 
American commander secured, not an 
ultimatum from the American capital, 
but a firman from the Sultan of Turkey! 


A LONG LIST OF OUTRAGES. 


Seores of our merchantmen had been 
seized, robbed, and scuttled, more than 
three hundred American citizens reduced 
to insufferable slavery, and more than a 
million dollars paid to ransom the 
pirates’ captives, before Preble and De- 
catur started on their voyages of ven- 
geance. Even then hostilities were forced 
upon the United States, for in each in- 
stance war had been declared, not by 
America, but by the Barbary states. Both 
the Bey of Tunis and the Pasha of 
Tripoli had sent defiant and insulting 
letters to the President; and when these 
were ignored, the Tripolitan ruler, 
Jussuf Caramalli, chopped down the 
flagstaff of the American consulate and 
declared war against this country. 

Moreover, the terms of peace that we 
accepted in 1805 did little honor to 
American diplomacy. Jussuf was a usur- 
per. General William Eaton, an adven- 
turous American, planned his overthrow. 
To that end he raised a small army, and, 
joining forces with Hamet, the lawful 
ruler, undertook a daring and pictur- 
esque campaign. The story of the march 
of a thousand miles across the Libyan 
desert, and of the storming and conquest 
of the ancient stronghold of Devrne, 
reads like medieval romance. 

Then our consul-general signed a 
shameful covenant. It compelled Eaton 
to abandon the captured stronghold, rec- 


























ognized Jussuf as ruler, and gave him 
another eraven tribute of sixty thou- 
sand dollars. Worse yet, it surrendered 
to his vengeance Hamet, the lawful 
pasha, who had linked his fortunes with 
America’s, who had assisted an American 
general in raising the Stars and Stripes 
over the walls of Derne, and who was en- 
titled to our protection by all the laws of 
warfare and of honor. Such was the 
diplomacy of 1805! 


THE DEY OF ALGIERS PICKS A QUARREL. 


Annually we continued to earry trib- 
ute to the Dey of Algiers. Each year he 
grew more insolent. His piracies multi- 
plied, and his contempt for America 
grew so great that finally he decided to 
provoke a war. Neither on the conti- 
nents nor on the high seas could he dis- 
eover a casus belli, so he searched the 
sky, and found a eause between the sun 
and moon! 

The Christian ealendar is reckoned by 
the sun; in the Moorish almanac the 
moon is supreme, and the year has thir- 
teen months instead of twelve. The Dey 
of Algiers declared that we had based our 
dates of payment upon the wrong lumi- 
nary. He figured that in the seventeen 
years in which he had been receiving 
America’s contributions, there had ae- 
erued a delingueney of twenty-seven 


thousand dollars, representing the 
amount of tribute for six months. For 


this sum he made peremptory demand; 
and the econsul-general of the “United 
States promptly handed over the money. 

Still the monarch was unappeased. He 
picked a quarrel over the quality of the 
maritime stores presented to him, drove 
away the American consul, and declared 
war on the United States. The unlucky 
diplomat, and other American citizens 
in Algiers, eseaped being sold into 
slavery only by the payment of large 
sums. It was not until three years later 
that Decatur arrived and wiped out the 
record of national disgrace. 

To-day, every one of our representa- 
tives abroad knows that Uncle Sam will 
not tolerate insult to our flag, or per- 
mit any rightful claim against foreign 
powers to go by default. It has been said 
that since Mr. Roosevelt began to shape 
our foreign policy, diplomacy and war 
have exchanged tacties. War, which 
formerly moved by frontal attack, now 
seeks vietory by flank movement, while 
diplomacy, abandoning flank maneuvers, 
triumphs by direct and straightforward 
assault. 

The flashed in 


Americanism — that 
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Ethan Allen’s phrase at Ticonderoga, 
that bristled in Deecatur’s ultimatums at 
Tripoli, that spoke in Pinekney’s re- 
joinder to Talleyrand, and that sent 
Perry to the Bay of Yeddo, has now be- 
come the settled poliey of the United 
States. Strenuousness in our dealings 
with foreign powers was formerly spo- 
radiec, and usually showed itself only 
after decades of submission to outrage. 
Nor did it make itself permanently felt. 
For instance, we gloried in the treaty 
which Perry forced upon the Shogunate 
in 1854, but we overlooked the. subse- 
quent burning of our legation in Tokio, 
and the humiliating efforts cf the ban- 
ished embassy to get back to the Mika- 
do’s capital. 
TWO INCIDENTS THAT POINT A MORAL. 


In 1875, seventy years after Decatur 
had terrified Tripoli, the American con- 
sul at that port was assaulted by fifty 
Turkish sailors. When he complained to 
the pasha, that ruler ordered the con- 
sul to apologize to the Sultan’s admiral! 

Negotiations followed, and, pending 
settlement of the difficulty, American 
war-ships entered the harbor. Aristarchi 
Bey, Turkish minister to the United 
States, thereupon protested against the 
presence in Tripoli of “vessels for the 
purpose of demanding redress for griev- 
ances the extent of which we ignore,” 
and asked that they should be withdrawn. 
The Secretary of the Navy hastened 
to give the required assurance that our 
vessels had been ordered to leave the har- 
bor of Tripoli. 

Contrast with this a recent diplomatic 
incident. On August 27, 1903, Mr. Leish- 
man, American minister at Constanti- 
nople, cabled that report had been re- 
ceived of the assassination of Vice-Con- 
sul Magelssen at Beirut. Our European 
ordered to 


squadron was immediately 
Ottoman waters. The next day Mr. 
Leishman telegraphed that our repre- 


sentative had been shot at but not killed, 
as reported. Secretary Hay replied: 

Too late to stop the squadron. Press to a con- 
clusion all American claims before its arrival. 


Turkey cabled to Washington a vig- 
orous protest against the presence of 
American war-ships at Beirut. Wash- 
ington answered: 

Our ships will stay at Beirut until Minister 
Leishman says they are no longer necessary. 

In the light of this emphatie action, 
picture what would take place were some 
foreign power to repeat to-day the Vir- 
ginius erime of 1873—when American 
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citizens, captured on the high seas, were 
imprisoned without trial by Spanish of- 
ficials in Cuba, some of them were lined 
up and shot, and the rest were saved only 
by the kind oftices of a British war-ship. 
So tragic an outrage would not again be 
obscured in fogs of correspondence. 
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been represented by strong men not 
afraid to be American, whether in Bo- 
gota, Constantinople, Tangier, or Cath- 
ay. Their lasting triumph is that they 
have won for themselves and for their 
flag a ready respect and even a gracious 
weleome from the very peoples who once 

















FRANCIS B. LOOMIS, NOW ASSISTANT 


SECRETARY OF STATE, WHO AS AMER- 


ICAN MINISTER AT CARACAS DURING THE WAR WITH SPAIN WAS ZEALOUS 
IN MAINTAINING THE PRESTIGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Unele Sam’s new diplomaey — has 
dropped the polite circumloecution form- 
erly supposed to be necessary in official 
intercourse, Tle says plainly what he 
means, and he means precisely what he 
says. The world has learned to under- 
stand and to respect him, and he needs 
but to speak in order to sceure his rights. 
Only in exeeptioual eases, and in deal- 
ing with the less civilized states, has it 
been necessary to invoke a war-ship to 
emphasize his argument. 

Fortunately, in recent vears we have 


murdered our merehants, harassed our 
shipping, mobbed, shot, or jailed our en- 
voys, pulled down our ensign, trampled 
our eseuteheon under foot, sacked and 
burned our legations, or contemptuously 
stebled horses in our consulates. 
CONTEMPT FOR OUR FLAG IN SOUTH AMERICA 
A few years before America asserted 
herself internationally, John Dalton, 
United States consul at Ciudad Bolivar, 
was accused by the President of Vene 
zuela with lese-majesty. On this charge. 
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based upon irresponsible ru- 
mor, and later proved to be 
utterly fictitious, warrant 
was issued for his arrest. 
An official protest evoked 
from the Venezuelan min- 
ister for foreign affairs this 
statement of the preroga- 
tives of his chief magistrate: 


It would be an absurdity if the 
President of Venezuela, chief of the 
general administration, sole repre- 
sentative of the respect of foreign 
powers, co-laborer of the legislature, 
charged with the fulfilment of the 
laws, supreme chief of the national 
army, and to whom is committed the 
security of the country and the 
guarding of its interests and honor, 
should have to leave unpunished any 
lack of respect for our government, 
estimated according to the presi- 
dent’s own criterion. 


In aeceordanee with this 
impressive but utterly illegal 
manifesto, the Venezuelan 
police were ordered to the 
Mnited States consulate. 
There they found Mr. Dalton 
dying. But that did not 
cheekmate the constables. 
They marehed the American 














consul’s son to jail in his 
father’s stead! This case 
developed much diplomatic 
casuistry as to the Latin re- 
publie’s right to inflict viea- 
rious punishment upon an American citi- 
zen against whom there was not even 
an imaginary charge. 

On March 27, 1893, Henry Meier, 
American consul at Mollendo, Peru, was 
wantonly shot and his consulate sacked 
by a mob, while Peruvian gendarmes 
looked on and lent encouragement to the 
rioters. In reply to a formal protest 
from Washington, Peru’s foreign minis- 
ter, Dr. Jiminez, gravely stated that our 
only remedy lay in a eivil suit against 
the leaders of the mob. We intimated 
that fifty thousand sols (silver dollars) 
would be aeecepted as reparation. Let- 
ters of more or less length and thunder- 
ing sound multiplied between the two 
republics, and finally the United States 
eame down in its demands to two thou- 
sand sols, closed the incident, and forgot 
the outrage. 


A CHRONICLE OF HUMILIATION, 


Beeause a Haytian had sought asylum 
in the American consulate at St. Mare, 
a few years ago, Mr. Jastrom, the repre- 
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From a photograph by Thompson, Washington. 


sentative of the United States, was for- 
cibly dragged out, and would have been 
locked indefinitely in jail but for the in- 
tervention of the consuls of England 
and Franee. This outrage ealled for in- 
vestigation, but when the American 
minister traveled to St. Mare from Port 
au Prinee, the highest official in the 
province refused even to diseuss the mat- 
ter. What, that haughty dignitary 
wanted to know, was a mere agent from 
the land of the Yankees compared with 
Saint Elia Gauvin, major-general of the 
armies of the republic of Hayti, aide-de- 
camp to the president of Tlayti, and ecom- 
mander of the commune of St. Mare? 

The correspondence grew ponderous 
over this trouble. Finally the offending 
general died, and as Hayti promised that 
the American consul at St. Mare should 
not again be dragged out like a male- 
factor, the United States dropped the 
ease, 

At Miragoane, Hlayti, in the same 
vear, the American consulate was for- 
cibly entered by the police, and the off- 
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cial representative of the United States 
sent off to jail at Anse-a’-Veau. For eigh- 
teen days he remained in solitary con- 
finement. Then the Hay- 
tian authorities  discoy- 
ered that the arrest had 
been a mistake, quietly 
released him, and ex 
pressed their hope that the 
trivial error growing out 
of a “domiciliary visit,” 
as the outrage was euphc- 
mistieally ealled, would be 
overlooked. Voluminous 
polite insincerities were 
exchanged between Wash- 
ington and Port au Prince, 
and finally the former 
issued the amiable ulti- 


should “intimate” to the TO-DAY THAN 
diminutive republic that 

our consular representative should be 
indemnified for any injury he might feel 
he had sustained. Such was the tone of 
American diplomacy in the first half of 
the present generation! 

In 1890 a mob attacked the American 
consulate in the eity of San Salvador. 
eapital of the Central American republic 
of that name. The building and archives 
were damaged, the flag of the United 
States was hauled down and_ stamped 
upon, and the American consul, Ilenry 
Ray Meyers, was compelled to lie con- 
ecealed for thirty hours in his bath-tub to 
escape a continual fusillade of bullets 
tearing through the walls. The besiegers 
waited for hunger to foree him to the 
door, and he eseaped them only by dig- 
ging a hole threugh a back wall. Pur- 
sued and under fire, he ran for two miles, 
and erouched in hiding until three 
o'clock the next morning. Finding them- 
selves batted in their effort at assassi- 
nation, the natives contemptuously con- 
verted the consulate into a stable. 

Our State Department asked for fif- 
teen thousand dollars as compensation 
to the eonsul, who had returned to the 
United States an invalid, and for two 
thousand dollars in payment for the gov- 
ernment property demolished. San Sal- 
vador refused. Then Washington wrote 
that “if the Salvadorian government. 
upon further consideration, should desire 
of itself to propose an indemnity, the 
spontaneity of sueh an offer would but 
strengthen the already happily existing 
bonds of friendship uniting the two re- 
publics.” San Salvador waited three 
years, and then turned over a reluctant 
twenty-five hundred dollars. 











THE ESCUICHEON OF AN AMER- 
ICAN CONSULATE, AN OFFICIAL 
EMBLEM WHICH IS IN FAR 

matum that our minister LESS DANGER OF INSULT 
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At Chihuahua, in Mexico, American 
residents were subjected to foreed loans, 
and their property was seized and con- 
fiseated. The American 
consulate was attacked, 
the United States eseuteh- 
eon over the door torn 
down and trampled under 
foot, and the consul ord- 
cred to yield up eighteen 
hundred dollars as tribute. 
Ile drove out his assail- 
ants and barred the door 
of his office, but they re- 
turned with soldiers and 
blacksmiths, and warned 
him that if they had to 
break in and foree open 
his safe they would take 
an additional twelve hun- 
FORMERLY. dred dollars to pay for 

their trouble in securing 
the eighteen hundred. And here is the 
consul’s final report to Washington: 

T asked them by what right they took the money. 

“Our right is our power,” they replied, and they 
have proved it. They have our money now, and the 
American consul has his protest. 

Generations of unpunished outrage 
against the United States culminated in 
the shocking catastrophe of 1898 in the 
harbor of Havana. The mine that de- 
stroyed the battleship Maine blew out of 
the language of American diplomacy a 
century of obsequious rhetoric. Those 
overwrought phrases had never been nat- 
ural in the speech of Uncle Sam. Wash- 
ington now grew laconic, and the ship 
of state cleared its decks for action, 


THE EDUCATION OF VENEZUELA. 


In the war that followed, Spanish- 
American sympathies were with Spain. 
francis B. Loomis, our minister at Cara- 
eas, learned of an intended assault upon 
his legation. He served warning upon 
the President of Venezuela that the 
United States was in no mood to accept 
insult—that the day of toleration of out 
rage had passed. The sttack was ealled 
off with a suddenness and vigor that as 
tounded the mob in the street. 

Newspapers in Caracas began to pub 
lish highly imaginative aeeounts of 
Spanish bombardments of New York 
and Philadelphia. * Telegraph American 
victories here,” eabled Mr. Loomis. Thev 
were not long in arriving. He gave 
them to the amazed South American 
press, and followed them un with illumin- 
ating statisties of the northern republic’s 
resources. Mr. Loomis, it may be noted, 
was formerly a newspaper man. 
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Moreover, this vigorous champion of 
American prestige took action against 
the journals that deluded their readers 
with lying stories of Spanish triumphs, 
and seeured a ceeree that marked the 
death of yellow journalism in Venezuela. 
Our diplomacy accomplished in a foreign 
country what we have not been able to do 
at home. 

In many South American harbors 
American ships had been detained at the 
caprice of port officials. Our consuls and 
ministers had often protested, pointing 
out that these uniformed and sword- 
wearing grandees were 
sometimes too drunk to 
issue clearances; that at 
other times they held ves- 
sels in order to acecommo- 
date negligent shippers, or 
to permit friends to com- 
plete belated correspon- 
denee. Finally Louis Gold- 
schmidt, our representa- 
tive at the Venezuelan 
port of La Guaira, de- 
clared himself more defi- 
nitely. 

“The time has come,” 
he announeed, “ for these 
petty, medieval  annoy- 
ances to international 
shipping to cease.” 

Washington baeked him 
up. The next American 
ship that entered the har- 
ber ignored the port mar- 
tinets, and handed its 
papers to the American 
consul, 

It needed one more 
lesson to teaeh Venezu- 
clan officialdom that the 
American spirit was fol- 
lowing the American flag. 
On the 24th of Septem- 
her, 1902, six feet of reso- 
lute Americanism in the 
figure of Herbert W. Bow- 
en, the United States 
minister, stood in the 
oftice of the foreign see- 
retary at Caraeas. 

“Your  war-ship, the 
Restaurador, steaming up 
the Orinoeo to bombard 
the insurgents,” said Mr. 
Bowen, “flew the tlag of 
mv country.” 

“We raised the Amer- 
ican emblem,” said the SAMUEL Rk. 
commander of the vessel, MOROCCO, 
“as a flag of truce.” 





* That explanation is not eredible,” re- 
plied the American diplomat, * and it 
would not be satisfactory, even if it were 
true. Your commander knew that the 
rebels would not dare to fire on our en- 
sign. On reaching Ciudad Bolivar, he 
hauled down the flag and shelled the 
town. That dishonorable deed, sir, was 
an insult to the Stars and Stripes. Your 
commander must be ordered to raise our 
flag again, fire a fitting naval salute, and 
then lower our emblem for good!’ 

*T must have time to investigate,” re- 
plied the foreign minister. 











GUMMERE, THE AMERICAN CONSUL AT TANGIER, 
WHO SUGGESTED THE FAMOUS DESPATCH ABOUT 
““PERDICARIS ALIVE OR RAISULI DEAD.” 
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“ No investigation is necessary,’ was 
the firm rejoinder. “ The facets are not 
debatable. I give you twenty-four hours 
to carry out my demand.” 

On the following afternoon the tele- 
phone in the American legation at Cara- 


CHARLES M, DICKINSON, UNITED STATES 
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key. ‘“ When Leishman went to Constan- 
tinople,” said James T. Du Bois, who had 
been associated with him in Switzerland, 
“T said that he’d get that indemnity for 
the United States if he had to colleet it 
himself ! ” 


~~ 


‘N 


CONSUL-GENERAL AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 


WHOSE PROMPT ACTION SECURED THE REMOVAL OF TURKISH RESTRIC- 
TIONS UPON AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


From a photograph by Rogers & Newing, Binghamt 


eas rang vigorously. The voice of Con- 
sul Goldschmidt at La Guaira spoke. 

* At two to-day,” eame the announce- 
ment, “the war-ship Restaurador raised 
the Stars and Stripes and fired a salute 


of twenty-one guns.” 
MR. LEISHMAN WAKES UP THE SULTAN. 


Something has already been said of 
Mr. Leishman’s dealings with that in- 
tractable potentate, the Sultan of Tur- 


fon 


The new minister’s first snag was the 
grand vizier. That unspeakable Turk 
refused to see Mr. Leishman, or even to 
answer his communications. 

‘Unless I am granted audienee,” our 
representative announced, “1 shall de- 
mand my passports, and, on behalf of 
my government, terminate diplomatic 
relations with the Ottoman Empire.” 

When Abdul Hamid heard that, the 


fire went out suddenly in his hookah. 
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Shortly after sunrise the next morning, 
a dragoman from the palace hurried to 
the American legation. Ile bore a press- 
ing invitation for Mr. Leishman from 
the Sultan. 

“T beg of you,” the monareh said, * to 
overlook the disecourtesy shown you by 
my grand vizier. He is an old man, and 
was not feeling well.” 

Thus began the new diplomaey with 
Turkey. Meanwhile the grand vizier and 
the Sultan heard disturbing news from 
another quarter. Charles M. Dickinson, 
American consul-general at the historic 
capital on the Bosphorus, had arranged 
for regular shipments of Minneapolis 
flour to Constantinople. Russian, Ru- 
manian, and Turkish millers found them- 
selves undersold. Then developed an Ot- 
toman boyeott. The grand vizier sent 
to the ecustom-house a chemist who knew 
how to mix Turkish polities with analy- 
ses. This adroit man of science found 
pestilential elements in American flour, 
and forthwith there came an irade from 
the palace placing an embargo upon it. 
Bags of flour piled up by the thousands 
on Constantinople’s quays. 

‘Request the President,” eabled Dick- 
inson, “to impose retaliatory duties on 
Turkish products entering the United 
States.” 

Such messages are reported to the pal- 
ace. Long before Mr. Diekinson’s des- 
patch could reach the White Iouse, the 
Sultan issued orders to admit all the 
flour that might come from the United 
States. Ottoman chemistry had learned 
from American diplomacy something 
new in the law of reactions. 


MR. GUMMERE GETS PERDICARIS ALIVE. 


Although the new diplomacy has aban- 
doned old-time circumlocution, there are 
oeeasions when courteous speech must 
cloak grim determination. An instance 
may be cited from the negotiations in the 
Perdiearis ease, conducted by Samuel R. 
Gummeré, American consul at Tangier. 

During the eritieal stage of that fa- 
mous affair, an American war-ship an- 
chored off the Morocean port. It is un- 
ofticially related that while Gummeré was 
closeted with her commander. a_black- 
bearded native of evident loeal import- 
anee boarded the vessel and was eseorted 
to the eabin. He explained in Arabie to 
the American consul that he eame with 
a ransom proposition from the bandit. 
The visitor’s manner incensed the Amer- 
ican officer. 

“ Tell him,” said that outspuken sailor, 
“that we're not here to temporize with 


the go-between of a brigand. Tell him 
to get off my ship or Vl have him thrown 
off!” 

“The commander,” interpreted Mr. 
Gummeré, “presents his compliments, 
and intimates that it is not now advisable 
to consider overtures of a finaneial ehar- 
acter from Raisuli.” 

Realizing that the man might have im- 
portant information, Gummeré arranged 
to meet him on shore. The = stranger 
proved to be a kaid from Tafilet. He 
greeted the American consul in excellent 
English. 

* T must compliment you.” he said, * on 
being not only an adept in <Arabie, but 
also a most gracious and accomplished 
diplomat!” 

Raisuli had demanded, as the ransom 
of the captive Perdicaris, a full pardon 
from the government of Moroeeo, the 
dismissal of the pasha at Tangier, sev- 
enty thousand dollars in money, and a 
prineipality of thirty-eight square kilo- 
meters along the trade route from Fez 
to Tangier. To save the life of the Amer- 
ican prisoner, our econsul-general treated 
diplomatically with the brigand’s emis- 
saries. 

Finally, on June 21, 1904. after more 
than a month of talk, Mr. Gummeré de- 
cided that the moment had come to 
strike. He therefore cabled to Wash- 
ington: 

Further delay undignified, humiliating, and futile. 
Cable me instantly authority to issue extreme ulti- 
matum to Morocco and brigands. Authorize me to 
warn Sultan and Raisuli that unless Perdicaris is 
surrendered immediately, our marines will land and 
take possession of all the custom-houses and inter- 
nal revenues of Morocco. 


Mr. Gunmeré knew that such a menace 
would overawe the vacillating authorities 
and terrorize the entire fraternity of 
brigandage. His cabled appeal reached 
Theodore Roosevelt, and the next day, 
June 22, the American diplomat at Tan- 
gier got what he wanted. And within 
twenty-four hours Perdiearis was on his 
way home. Seven words from Unele 
Sans new voeabulary had brought the 
ruler of Moroeeo and the outlaw ehief 
Raisuli to their senses. 

It was charged during the reeent Pres- 
idential campaign that the famous des- 
patch about * Perdiearis alive or Raisuli 
dead” was coieoeted as a eonvention 
epigram to please the jingoes at home. 
This is. IT believe, the first statement of 
the tact—demonstrated by the official 
records—that it was sent in compliance 
with the suggestion of our representative 
at Tangier. 











MELBA IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY J. AUBREY TYSON. 
WHY THE FAMOUS PRIMA DONNA PREFERS TO REGARD HERSELF 
AS BELONGING TO THE WORLD OF MUSIC, NOT TO THE ISLAND- 
CONTINENT IN WHICH SHE WAS BORN AND SPENT HER GIRLHOOD 
AS NELLIE MITCHELL. 


O* the famous singers who crossed 
the Atlantic to display their art 
before American opera-goers this winter, 
one received a warmer welcome than 
that reigning queen of florid song, Nellie 
Melba. 

But if, in the great throng that greeted 
her reappearance at the Metropolitan 
Opera Ilouse in December, there was an 
Australian who had not heard Mme. 
Melba sing since a series of memorable 
events about three years ago, he prob- 
ably regarded her with feelings some- 
what different from those of the rest of 
the audienee. In her acknowledgment of 
the applause of her New York admirers 
he saw something that all Australians 
failed to at a time when the whole 
Australian Commonwealth united to do 
her honor. 

Mme. Melba’s last return to her native 
country was memorable because it was 
the oceasion of perhaps the greatest dis- 
play of enthusiasm that ever greeted a 
singer, and also because it afforded Mme. 
Melba an opportunity to administer to 
the people of the island-eontinent a 
series of the most stinging rebukes. The 
story is such an interesting one that it 
is strange that it has never been told in 
those countries where Mme. Melba is now 
continually adding to her triumphs. 


see 


MELBA’S GIRLHOOD IN AUSTRALIA. 


Melba’s) maiden name was Nellie 
Mitehell. Her father, David Mitehell. 
now about seventy-six vears of age, is 


rated as one of the wealthiest men in the 
Australian Commonwealth. He is a na- 
tive of Scotland. All his life he has been 
noted for his lack of emotion, as well as 
for his rigid Presbyterianism. 

The Mitchell homestead is Cave Till. 
Lilvdale, in the Gippsland district of 
Vietoria. Mr. Mitehell settled there 
shortly after the birth of his daughter 
Nellie. who first saw the light in Mel- 
hournee. Te has several other daughters 
and sons, Mrs. Mitehell died while her 
children were quite young. 





Nellie Mitehell’s girlhood was spent 
at Cave Hill. The estate numbered sev- 
eral thousand acres, and on its pastures 
grazed its master’s herds of cattle and 
ilocks of sheep. Despite his wealth, * Old 
Dave,” as Mr. Mitchell was familiarly 
ealled, lived simply with his five chil- 
dren in the big farm mansion that was 
their home. He tried to make the minds 
of his sons and daughters conform to 
the strictness of his Presbyterianism, but 
the children, who had much of his own 
strength of purpose, were inclined to 
think more of earth than 6f Heaven. 
This was especially true of Néllie. 

Fond of horses, of dogs, and of the 
wild animals and birds which she brought 
out of the bush and tamed, Nellie 
Mitehell soon became known as the most 
remarkable young woman in the 
tion in which she lived. Her neighbors 
ealled her “ Wild Nell,” and she seemed 
to glory in the sobriquet. Mounted man- 
fashion on a blooded steed, with her long 
hair flying loose in the breeze, she was 
seen daily riding into the bush, watching 
her father’s men at their work, or taking 


see- 


fenees just to test the mettle of her 
horse. When her Presbyterian father 
protested against conduct that he de- 


clared to be unmaidenly, she listened re- 
specttully. As soon as he had finished, 
she was off again. 

But the time came when Nellie 
Mitehell had to bid farewell to her pets, 
and to become a pupil in the Presby- 
terian Ladies’ College in East Melbourne. 
From this she was expelled a year later 
as a result of an act of girlish mischief. 
Meanwhile, however, the marvelous nat- 
ural beauty of her voice had been recog- 
nized by musiec-lovers in Melbourne, and 
her services were in demand at chureh 
and soeial entertainments. It does not 
appear that there was any local musician 
sufficiently discriminating to see in the 
young concert-singer a future queen of 
song. 

After leaving school, Nellie Mitchell 


mingled more or less in the soeiety of 
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Melbourne. She had many admirers, and 
eventually she was betrothed to a young 
man named Armstrong. They were mar- 
ried shortly afterward, and Mrs. Arm- 
strong had one son, who is now a young 
man of twenty-one or twenty-two. 











AUSTRALIA. 


the same * Old Dave’s Nell” that she had 
been when she played pranks on her 
father’s workmen and galloped with tly- 
ing hair through the Gippsland bush. 
The eulture which she had acquired, the 
position in Melbourne society which she 


¢ 
NELLIE MELBA AS MARGUERITE IN GOUNOD'S “ FAUST.” 
From a copyrighted photograph by Dupont, New Vork 
The marriage did not prove a happy had won, her pride of motherhood, and 
one. Charles Armstrong was almost as her love for music, had no effeet upon 


as 


was) David 
Ilis wife, warm-blood- 


devout a Presbyterian 
Mitchell himself. 


ed and full of the jovousness of life, was 


Her world 
was a plaee for freedom, laughter, and 


sone, 


the buovaney of her spirits. 
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And so, in the course of time, the Mel- 
bourne gossips began to discuss Nellie 
Armstrong’s unconventional mode of 
life. Finally, there came a breach be- 
tween the young woman and her hus- 
band. The sympathies of her father and 
of society were with Charles Armstrong. 
The daughter of the Gippsland million- 
aire faced the world alone. 


HER VOICE WAS HER FORTUNE, 


At scores of econeerts in Melbourne her 
beautiful voice had been raised in aid of 
charity. She knew that it must support 
her now. But she soon realized that the 
big island in the southern seas was not 
all the world. Native art, musie, and 
literature were unhonored there. Only 
that which bore the seal of London, New 
York, or Paris was recognized as genius. 
The voice of her destiny came to her 
from overseas, and she prepared to an- 
swer the summons. 

But there are wide waters to be crossed 
by one who leaves the Antipodes to seek 
fame or fortune in Europe, and Nellie 
Armstrong, eut off by her millionaire 
father, was without funds. Friends ar- 
ranged for a benefit at the Melbourne 
Town IJIall, and there she made her last 
appearance prior to her departure. The 
attendanee was so poor that the concert 
is said to have yielded only about ten 
pounds. It was in humiliation, rather 
than in triumph, that she boarded a ves- 
se] for Europe a few days later. 

This was about nineteen years ago, and 
five vears afterward she was forgotten 
in Australia. Then there began to come 
to the newspapers of Melbourne and 
Sydney despatehes that told of a series 
of triumphs won in European eapitals by 
Mme. Melba, an Australian singer. The 
musie-lovers of Australia were per- 
plexed, until they discovered — that 
* Melba” was a name assumed by Nellie 
Armstrong, in remembrance of her native 
city. 

In Australia, as elsewhere, nothing sue- 
ceeds like sueeess. It was from Austra- 
lia, it may be remembered, that Wicawher 
wrote to Copperfield that all eves in that 
distant country marked “his eagle 
flight” in England. And the unblinking 
Antipodean eyes of a younger generation 
were watching Melba now. 

Curiosity soon gave place to satisfac- 
tion, and this, in turn, was succeeded by 
a spirit of jubilation. One would have 
thought that every inhabitant of Aus- 
ralia was a qualitied musieal eritie, and 
that every man, woman, and child who 
had known Nellie Armstrong had been 
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her friend. Eyen Mrs. Grundy preened 
herself and told all who would listen how 
she had always predicted * great thing's 
tor that dear child.” 

From time to time elaborately worded 
letters were sent to Mme. Melba, beseeeh- 
ing her to return to her native country, 
and to give its inhabitants an opportun- 
ity of demonstrating the strength of 
their affection. Several of these petitions 
went unanswered. Then the great singer 
appeared to relent, and finally she an- 
nounced that she would visit Australia in 
1902, by way of the United States. Her 
decision eaused general rejoicing 
throughout the Commonwealth, and 
many plans were formed for celebrating 
her arrival. 


AUSTRALIA’S GREETING TO MELBA. 


From the time when Melba embarked 
at Vaneouver, on the vessel that was to 
take her to Australia, the progress of 
the ship was reported as if the King of 
Great Britain was aboard. When it en- 
tered the port of Brisbane, it was board- 
ed by a reception committee, which form- 
ally weleomed her to the island-continent. 
The committee escorted her from the 
vessel to a special train placed at her 
service by the government. The ear as- 
signed to her use was that of the Gov- 
ernor-General of Australia. Lord Hope- 
toun, who held the office, was then in 
Europe, and Lord Tennyson, a son of 
the late poet laureate, was aeting in his 
stead. Lord Tennyson sent an aide-de- 
camp to meet Mme. Melba on ber arrival 
at Brisbane, and to weleome her in his 
name. 

There was much speculation as to the 
probable relation between the prima 
donna and her father. Old Mr. Mitehell 
kept his own eounsel, but when his 
daughter's arrival was reported, he 
stolidly boarded a train and went to <Al- 
bury to meet her on her way to Mel- 
bourne. The meeting was dramatic. So 
overeome by emotion was the grim, hard- 
featured old man. that he ruptured a 
blood vessel in his throat. He was taken 
to a house in Albury, and for the next 
two days, wearing the apron of a nurse. 
his daughter remained by his bedside. 
When she resumed her journey to Mel- 
bourne, her father went with her in the 
governor-general’s ear. 

Seldom before had Melbourne. wit- 
nessed such a demonstration as that 
whieh attended the arrival of the Aus- 
tralian singer. Flags were displayed 
everywhere, and thousands of people 
lined the streets along which a great pro- 
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eession escorted Mme. Melba to her 
hotel. 


A SURPRISE FOR THE ENTHUSIASTS. 


But the ardor of the cheering throngs 
soon was dampened by the manner in 
which the city’s guest of honor regarded 
their demonstrations. Neither by nod 
nor smile did the haughty singer ae- 
knowledge the plaudits of the multitude. 
Only once was the apathetic expression 
on her features seen to ehange. This 
was while her carriage was passing the 
Stoek Exehange. from which a banner 
was stretched across the street with the 
words “Our Nellie” emblazoned upon 
it. Mme. Melba surveyed this for a mo- 
ment with an expression of seorn, then 
shrugged her shoulders and turned away. 

Among the many delegations that par- 
ticipated in the public¢ reception was one 
from the Presbyterian Ladies’ College. 
Scores of pupils from this institution, all 
clad in white, approached to weleome the 
diva, but the eoldness with whieh they 
were received soon showed that Nellie 
Mitehell had not forgotten that the Pres- 
byterian Ladies’ College had onee turned 
her from its doors. 

Declining the suite of rooms that had 
been made ready for her oeeupancy, 
Mme. Melba rented one of the finest man- 
sions in the town. ITlere, it was an- 
nouneed, she would receive her friends. 

IIer friends! All Melbourne society 
alighted at her door, and all society was 
discomfited. Nearly all the womenfolk 
erected her as “ Nellie”’ and asked her 
if she did not remember this or that inei- 
dent of the past. But * Nellie” was the 
ereat Melba now, and she eoldly assured 
them that she didn’t remember them at 
all. Within two days the only carriage 
that rolled up to her door was her own. 

At the Town Hall preparations had 
been made fer a grand concert. The 
decorations were the most elaborate that 
the city had ever seen. Seats sold at 
high prices, and when the hour arrived 
for the opening of the performance, all 
the standing-room was occupied. Shortly 
before the appearance of Mme. Melba, a 
tall, erim-featured man, with snow white 
hair and beard, walked down the aisle 
and took a chair that had been reserved 
for him. A murmur of excitement passed 
through the hall. It was David Mitehell, 
come to witness his daughter's triumph 

The ovation which greeted Melba’s en- 
trance was something which her native 
city is proud to deseribe to this day. But 
the heart of Nellie Armstrong was not 
won. Without making any attempt to 


acknowledge the welcome, she waited 
for the applause to subsidé. Only once 
did her features soften, and this was 
when she turned her eyes toward her 
aged father, who sat, as emotionless as 
herself, with his gaze direeted toward 
the floor. 

When all was still, her wonderful voice 
began to pour through the hall the notes 
of Tosti’s “Serenata.” When she. tin- 
ished, the outburst of enthusiasm was al- 
most indescribable. Men and women 
knew why Mme. Melba was reeognized in 
all the world’s great capitals as a veri- 
table queen of sone. 

But not onee did this haughty sov- 
ereign unbend. There was an unmista- 
kable expression of scorn on her lips as 
her eold eves gazed upon the cheering 
throng that erowded the big hall. And 
next morning she sent the proceeds of 
the coneert to charitable institutions. 


MELBA AT HER FATHER’S RANCH. 


In Sydney, Adelaide, Brisbane, and 
other cities the seenes that had been wit- 
nessed in Melbourne were repeated. Then 
Nellie Armstrong returned onee more to 
the scenes of her girlhood in Gippsland. 
When she alighted from the train at 
Cave Tlill, she was met by members of 
the distriet council, who presented to her 
a handsomely bound address of weleome. 
For the first time the haughty woman 
showed signs of emotion. Tears coursed 
down her eheeks, and her voiee was 
broken as she expressed her thanks. 

At the station she found a handsomely 
decorated eart. drawn by twelve bulloeks. 
awaiting her. In this she seated herself, 
and as she rode in the ereaking vehicle 
through the town, she bowed repeatedly 
to the thrones that greeted her. Reach- 
ing her father’s estate, she at onee set 
forth in search of her former pets. 
Nearly all were gone, but at the opening 
of a log in which, long vears before, she 
had kept her tame kookaburrahs, the 
lively little birds familiarly known = as 
laughing jackasses, she found some of 
the descendants of her old favorites. 

But alas, old domestie troubles were 
diseussed, with the result that when 
Mme. Melba sailed away again, her 
father’s face was missine from the 
throng that assembled at the pier to bid 
her farewell. 

Since then the great singer has fre- 
quently eorreeted those who have re- 
ferred to her as a representative of Aus- 
tralia. Ifers is the world of musie, and 
of this world, in her view, the land in 
which she was born is net a part. 
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i. 
( NCE I told you how John Fraser, 


better known as the Black Factor, 
built a fort for the Iludson’s Bay Com- 
pany in the eroteh of the Moose River 
and Cedar Lake, naming it Devil's 
Drum. That story I found in the old log 
of the fort, wherein it was written by the 
Abbé Dufré, a pious missionary. It set 
forth the manner in which the same 
John Fraser freed Virginie La France, 
the half-breed beauty who had fallen to 
him as the spoil of war—freed her to her 
husband, though much against his own 
inclination. 

The story, however, did not end with 
the loosing of the wife; and at the time 
when I made indent of its particulars, L 
fully resolved to retell the astonishing 


events which followed. A hunting 
through the Ragged Lands, however, 


postponed the exeeution of that intent 
till the present time; with which scant 
apology to the shade of Abbé Dufré, IT will 
step aside that he may reereate for you 
the men and movements of the mighty 
past. His narrative follows. 


iT. 


Ir is a long time sinee I, the Abbé 
Dufré, touched quill to this page, for the 
life of a company’s post does not ordi- 
narily offer matter for writing. Indeed, 
but that I was actor, if of a small part, 
in the events which I will tell, I might 
never again have opened this book. But 
that which touches us in our ease always 
graves itself deeply on memory’s tablets, 
and the travail of body and mind which 
I endured in seeing Mr. Fraser through 
his madness would easily furnish mate- 
rial for a fifteen-part romance. 

It began—my travail and Mr. Fraser’s 
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that Rafe de 


night 
KXnieff, the Nor’wester, carried his wife 
out through our water-gate to the lake 


madness—on_ the 


beyond. Vividly I reeall that seene—Mr. 
Fraser, huge, black, dripping as he came 
up from the waters which, we thought, 
were washing thirty fathoms over his 
body; De Knieff, nrging his canoe down 
the bloody path that our beacon laid 
across the waters; the woman sitting be- 
hind her husband, Her eyes, large and 
luminous as those of a moose, were fixed 
upon Mr. Fraser, and just before the 
outer darkness quenched their light, they 
visibly lit with the sudden fires of love. 

And Mr. Fraser read their message. 

‘ By the mass, father,” he said, laying 
a heavy hand upon my shoulder, “ it is 
well that he has our only canoe!” 

“Son,” I returned, “you have done 
a virtuous act. It is not for nothing 
that you have this night placed Satan be- 
hind you. Virtue thrives on its practise.” 

“Which may well be,” he answered, 
staring gloomily over the sullen waters; 
“but just now it sits ill on my stomach.” 

Saying which, he fell into a silence; 
a black silence that darkened many 
months and made things dull in Devil’s 
Drum. In weeks he would speak to no 
man, save to give necessary orders; he 
walked much alone, and often we heard 
his lonely rifle talking in the forest. 
Dour, harsh, glum, yet magnificent even 
in his tantrums, he stalked through the 
routine, bearing so hard on the men that 
even his own swart Sioux complained of 
the yoke. 

Also he avoided confession, an ill thing 
in a country where death rides his rounds 
with the sun; and when I rebuked him he 
took a terrible oath by the soul of Judas 
that he preferred the pains of purgatory 
to his present torment. Again, he would 
take fearful risks casting his defiance in 
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death’s teeth. To cite one instanee, he 
walked alone into a camp of Stony Crees 
—fierce fighters who live on the edge of 
the Ragged Lands—ealled forth a mur- 
derer from the midst of his tribesmen, 
and shot him dead with his own hand. 
And because of his Very boldness, no man 
followed him out from that camp. In 
this and other ways he played piteh and 
toss with his life, so that I, who loved 
him as the son of my loins, lived in con- 
stant fear and trembling for a vear and 
a half. 

Imagine my relief, when, at the end of 
that time, I received word from Father 
Ramereau, of Fort William, that Rafe de 
KXnieff had come to his death in shooting 
a rapid more than a year before. Not 
that I took joy in the death of a man 
who, report said, was better than his op- 
portunities. But if he needs must die, 
why, the woman was free for honorable 
marriage, and Mr. Fraser might have 
ease from his corrosive melancholy. 1 
carried him the news, which might have 
reached us a year sooner but for certain 
conditions peculiar to the country and 
time. 

You see, between the Nor’west and 
Iludson’s Bay Companies, the great fur- 
trading rivals. lay the bloody feuds en- 
gendered by the strife of fifty years. 
Forts beleaguered, fur trains sacked, 
bloody attaeks and bitter reprisals, had 
been comnion matters of their history; 
and though the priests of our chureh 
held aloof from the strife, it made com- 
munieation between us both ditlieult and 
uncertain. A year would sometimes pass 
without communication between Father 
Ramereau and me. 

“She is now,” he wrote of Virginie in 
his letter, dated a month back, * judged 
by gossip to be almost ready to moult her 
weeds, though none ean cite her prefer- 
enee. There is much talk of her and 
Donald MeWenzie, factor of Fort North, 
to whom, however, I trust she will never 
fall. Nor will she, of her own account; 
without, she may. For MeKenzie, as you 
well know, is a man bold as he is wieked. 
In De Knieff’s time he tried to win her 
away; and teow that that good man has 
passed, MeKenzie rides harder than ever 
upon her trail. God grant that she may 
keep the heels of him!” 

L echoed that prayer, for Melenzie’s 
evil repute had spread as oil on water 
throughout the north. Gigantic of body, 
godless, lawless, he overlorded the tribes 
of the Ragged Lands, from which, aec- 
eording to a fashion too prevalent 
among our own officers. he had taken his 


pick of the tribal beauties. How such 
men eould rise to place and power ‘in 
Christian companies, I have often ques- 
tioned; but in these stormy times, alas, 
both of them pay more heed to a fat tale 
of peltries than to the observance of the 
moralities. 

I would rather have read the burial 
mass for Virginie La France than have 
celebrated her marriage sacrament with 
such a ntan; yet, aeceording to Father 
Ramereau’s closing words, she stood in 
imminent peril of the latter. 

* At present.” he said, “ sne is at Fort 
Pitt. of whieh her brother is factor. But 
he—I had this to-day from the commis- 
sioner—will soon be ordered to hla 
Trappe, in the Ragged Lands. He is, | 
understand, to go alone, leaving her in 
Pitt till later in the summer—a_ most 
unwise arrangement. For if E know 
aught of MeKenzie, he is bold enough to 
steal her away, and onee his hand eloses 
on her, no earthly power ean break his 
grip!” 

1 found Mr. Fraser in the fur-house, 
and the Stony Cree with whom he was 
bargaining for a pack of winter beaver 
advantaged by my news in that he got his 
price without further chaffering. ‘ No 
earthly power?” Mr. Fraser repeated, 
when I finished the letter, and I saw his 
glance kindle to flame. Then, after a 
question as to the letter’s date, he went 
on: “* Devil’s Drum and Fort North are 
even distanees from Pitt; so if MeKenzie 
have not the heels of me in this news, I 
stand to make my strike first.” 

“Then vou will start——” I began to 
question, 

“Within the hour.” he interrupted. 

“ But vou go not alone,” T said. * Take 
at least a dozen of vour Sioux.” 

IIe shook his head. 

“Then | go with vou.” 

At this, of course, he demurred; but 
I was determined that his hot head 
should not be thrust into this adventure 
without benefit of my cooler counsel. 
And finally he gave in, ielling me to be 
ready in an hour. 

That was short grace for cld bones, 
but I gave him no eause of chafing. Be- 
fore the shadow touehed the hour, our 
eanoe shot through the water-gate under 
the urge of Fraser's strong paddle. And 
the start was most auspicious. Clear 
blue as the eve of a god, and heavily lid- 
ded with fringing spruce, Cedar Lake 
gave back the flashing glanee of the sun. 

But this did not last. Portaging over 
to Manitoba, we got a touch of weather. 
The sky leadened, the wild wind lieked 
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silent as some old viking, till at sunset 





“MCKENZIE IS A HEADSTRONG LOVER ! 


of a bitter day we were cast up at the 
south end of the lake. 
Ensued portages 
days of steady paddling on 
streams, and lakes, the shores of which 
teem with life. At our coming the moose 
raised from his drinking, the beaver 
paused in his building: writhing a wicked 
lip. the wolf left his kill by the water- 
hole. At dusk. pha: tom trees slid by, 
and the forest slept till moonrise. Then 
it awoke and talked with many tongues— 
hears. the slovens. snuffled over their 
drinking: the bittern boomed, a loon 
wailed of his sorrow, while the solemn 
owl summed the voices of the night in his 
unanswered question to the universe. 
But of this part of the journey nothing 
needs, save that on the twenty-second day 
from leaving Devil’s Drum we pitched 


innumerable, and 
rivers, 
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the spume from white combers and cast 
it in our faces; we rode in a seething 
caldron. Yet Mr. Fraser held our bows 
to it, taking the storm in his teeth, grim, 








Fort Pitt. 


Hfitherto Mr. Fraser had said noth- 
ing of his plans. As we sat by our fire 
that evening, I broached the subject, 
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YET SO FAR SHE HAS PROVED HIS MATCH.” 


offering my serviees as envoy to make 
honorable declarations on his behalf to 
both the lady and the Nor’west people; 
but he lay baek and laughed so that I 
thought he would be heard in Pitt. 

“Trust the Nor’westers to give the 
prettiest of their women to a man of the 
Hudson Bay!” he eried. ‘“ Nay, father, 
the ease ealls for different treatment.” 

When I questioned as to his plan, he 
laughed again, saving that he preferred 
to sleep on it till he saw what the mor- 
row had stored against us. 

Mole that IT was! To be so blind, after 
the vears T had known him! Rousing at 
midnight from a sound sleep, I sat up. 
staring, for there stood Fraser, grinning 
down upon me from his inches—and be- 
side him, Virginie La France! 

T rubbed my eves, thinking that T must 


our camp within three hours’ journey of 
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have lapsed again into dreamland, and 
my exeuse is that outside of that magic 
country one sees few women as fair as 
she. A half-breed, first blossom of a 
strong grafting, marriage had ripened 
her so that now, at twenty-four, she was 
in the full fruitage of bodily perfection. 

Joyful, both at the sight of her and to 
know that our difficult: task was ended, I 
started up with weleomes; but she drew 
coldly baek, saying that she had not 


thought to find a priest of her chureh ac- 


complice to the carrying off of a woman. 

Though hurt by her eoldness, I hesita- 
ted to make explanations which would 
have prejudiced Mr. Fraser; but while I 
floundered for a word, he shouldered in, 
taking the blame, assuring her that he 
had aeted without my knowledge and 
against my counsel. Whereat she came 
over to me with pretty apologies, and the 
frost thawed from her glanee. Then. 
alluding to the service I rendered her at 
Devil's Drum, she said, with a bitter look 
at Mr. Fraser: 

‘I might have had more faith in one 
who helped me onee from your clutches!” 

Ife only laughed, ealmly replying that 
she would be more beholden to me yet, as 
it would fall to me to do their marrving. 

“ Never! ” she protested, firing. 
* Never will T consent to marry one who 
chooses a wife as a thief steals a fliteh 
of baeon!” 

“Then vou will marry uneonsenting,” 
he quietly answered. 

There was no time for more. Having 
seized his prey with the sure stealth of 
a mountain lion, Fraser now intended 
to place a portage and twenty miles of 
water between us and Fort Pitt before 
daybreak raised the hue and ery. After- 
ward “we learned that there was no pur- 
suit, the girl’s disappearance being laid 
at Melenzie’s door; on which few men 
were brave enough to knock in anger. 
But this, of course, we eould not know, 
and we spent no time in further parley. 

Those first hot words, however, opened 
a play which endured most of the way to 
Devils Drum. In eamp. on trail, the 
virl kept her tongue whetted, eutting Mr. 
Fraser with bitter irony whenever ocea- 
sion offered. To me she was a puzzle. At 
times she would relax her guard, and then 
I could have sworn that the eyes she 
turned on him were deep, dark wells of 
love; but their glanee congealed if he 
looked her way, and ice mailed their ten- 
der depths. She behaved as if more 
piqued than wronged; as a girl might be 
expected to behave who has been deprived 
by a man—toward whom she is otherwise 


well disposed—of the sex’s privilege of 
courtship. 

One evening we built our camp on the 
shore of a lonely lake over whose waters 
hung a copper moon. As yet, however. 
it did not dim our fire, whieh poured its 
red radianee over Mr. Fraser's giant 
form and the girl’s shapely figure. She 
had just hit him hard, drawing an in- 
vidious comparison between the Nor’- 
westers and our men of the Hudson Bay; 
adding a wish that a few of the former 
were within eall. 

‘You would not eall them,” Mr. Fraser 
answered her. 

“T would!” the little vixen snapped. 

“ Never!” he answered. * Your mouth 
was free when I earried you over the Pitt 
stockade, and you did not eall.” 

“What use, with vour big hand at my 
throat /” she replied, while the colors of 
mortification stole from her neek to her 
face, * Besides, | remembered your kind- 
ness at Devil’s Drum, and I would not 
have you shot. It was life for life.” 

“Which piece of consideration saved 
a few lives to your company.” he retort- 
ed. * But I thank you for your kind in- 
tent.” 

* Also.” she went on, ignoring his 
satire, “IT thought that though a hasty 
man, You were yet open to reason, and | 
would not have vou killed without a 
chanee to change your mind.” 

“For whieh also aceept my thanks.” 

* But.” she continued, * T have come to 
alter my mind as to your being open to 


-reason.” 


* There is no reason in love.” 

“Love?” Rising. she faced him, 
flaming with. indignation, trembling with 
emotion. * Does love celight in foreing 
anguish on its object? Passion may! It 
is eruel! But love? It is kind, merciful, 
long-suffering, charitable. You talk of 
love, and would foree that which you re- 
gard as love upon me; but I now tell you 
that love may not be foreed, and he who 
would gain me must first prove himself 
the man!” 

Beautiful in her flushed passion, she 
stood in th» red firelight, her head out- 
lined against the great face of that cop- 
pery moon so that IT was minded of a 
saint’s head in a glorious window. For 
the space of a dozen breaths, he eved her; 
then, swearing his great oath, he eried: 

* By the soul of Judas! IT was always 
eonsidered a man, but if I laek in any- 
thing, then I am willing to mend on your 
recommendation. What is there that I 
have not done that man can do?” So he 
spoke in the pride of his great strength. 
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“A MINUTE AGO? 


“That.” she answered, yet speaking 
softer than any word she had yet given 
him, “is for you to find out.” 

Ile looked at her, sorely puzzled; and 
small wonder, when he met chill oppo- 
sition where he expected soft complais- 
That night he brooded over the 
fire into the small hours. To me, how- 
ever, the passage was most enlighten- 
ing; a nobler feeling than pique was in- 
fluencing her conduet. That she loved 
him I now felt sure, but I judged that 
he had fallen below the ideal which she 
had formed from his past conduct. 

And each day strengthened my opinion. 
At every camp their bickerings would 
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lead up to the subject which was upper- 
most in the minds of both. 


“T remember.” Mr. Fraser said one 
evening, “ the strange fashion in which a 
eertain man won his wife. She was a 
beauty, and was desired by many. But 
though of all her suitors this man was 
the properest, she would have none of 
him. Nay, she seemed to hate him. Again 
and again, and still again, she refused 
his hand: sometimes with scorn, other 
times laughing in his face; but each re- 
jection strengthened his determination. 
Always he swore, and that to her face, 
that he would have her. And one dark 
night he eaught her alone, keeping her 
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father’s house. Its four walls locked the 
pair of them in from the world. Warn- 
ing her that this was the last time, he 
asked her again, and she, reading the al- 
ternative in his eyes, trembled, cried, 
then fell upon his nec: Pausing, Mr. 
Fraser turned his dark face to the scorn- 
ful girl. “So my mother was won! ” 

It was a dramatic moment. Across the 
fire the two passed challenging glances 
—she, flushed and scornful; he, stern and 
masterful. Leaping up, the red flame lit 
the dark environing spruce; beyond that 
ruddy radiance, black night spread its 
infinity. So, for a tense minute, they 
remained on gaze, while I—whom both 
had forgotten—waited for her answer. 

It came with a mocking smile. 

“ She was soft. I am not to be won in 
thet fashion; no, not though the son had 
his father’s spirit!” 

What unquiet devil possessed her to 
give so saucy an answer to such a man? 
On his feet in an instant, he lifted her 
over the fire with one arm, foreed her 
head back, and fell to fiercely kissing her 
lips. With her supple body balanced on 
his arm, he reminded me of a mountain 
lion carrying off a deer; and when I laid 
hands upon him he turned with the look 
of a feeding tiger. 

“ Attend to your prayers, old man!” 
he growled. 

“But, son,” I pleaded, “the girl has 
fainted.” 

I was sure of it, she lay so still. But as 
he glanced quickly down, her voice broke 
the stillness. 

“Well, beast! Have you fed fat on my 
shame?” 

He winced. Until that moment I verily 
believe he thought that he had conquered, 
that her mouth had welcomed his kisses; 
but her words fell like drops of icy water, 
chilling his passion as rain slacks a 
forest fire. Wiping her lips with her 
kerchief, she continued, cutting him with 
sharp irony: 

“You grow on closer acquaintance; 
yet you have not possessed diligence in 
your search for the qualities which make 
aman. Raped kisses may be sweet in the 
mouth, but they do not gain to a woman’s 
heart!” 

Here, pausing, she waited, her eyes 
brilliantly angry, as though expecting an 
answer; but without a word, he turned 
and plunged into the forest. He did not 
see the collapse which followed; the con- 
vulsive sobbing that would not yield to 
my poor consolations. She cried herself 
into the sleep of exhaustion before he 
returned to our fire. Yet I saw that those 

9M 


hours of bitter self-ecommunion had 
brought forth fruit, for his face carried - 
the troubled look of one whose faith in 
himself is badly shaken. 

“ Father,” he said, gloomily staring at 
the glowing coals, “ what is the greatest 
thing a man can do?” 

“ Son,” I answered, “he who conquers 
himself is greater than the governor of 
many provinces.” 

Silence held for a while between us; 
silence that was complete but for the soft 
breathing of the sleeping woman. Then, 
speaking more to himself than me, he 
muttered: 

“ Aye, that indeed were a victory!” 


III. 


Snyortiy after, weariness pressed down 
my eyelids; but when gray dawn released 
me from sleep, the Black Factor was still 
as I left him, staring at the eold ashes of 
our fire. But that his own thick blanket 
was thrown over Virginie, I eould have 
sworn he had never stirrc i. Roused by 
my moving, she also sat up, and, seeing 
his blanket, cast it from her, an action 
that would, the day before, have set them 
at quarrel. Now, however, he folded it 
without comment, maintaining a gentle 
silence while preparing for departure. 
Indeed, he did not speak till I exclaimed 
at his heading the canoe down stream, 
away from Devil’s Drum. 

“We are going back to Pitt,” he 
quietly answered. 

Virginie looked quickly up, and as 
quickly dropped her eyes; nor did she 
look his way again that day. On his 
pert, Mr. Fraser was equally reticent 
both of words and glances, and his silence | 
finally drove her into speech. Several 
times I had caught her studying him 
with curious stealth; and I was not sur- 
prised when she suddenly addressed him 
as we sat at the evening meal. 

“We are going to Pitt, you say?” And 
when he nodded: “A sudden change! 
Might I inquire its purpose?” 

“To return you to your people.” 

Who ean fathom the moods of a wom- 
an? Not I, a simple priest. Nigh on ten 
days she had been girding at the man; 
yet now that her end was gained she 
looked anything but happy. 

“Your father would not have done 
this,” she said, venting her secret feel- 
ing on him. “He was not born under 
the weathereock!” To which she added, 
with sweet maliciousness: “ But I ought 
not to jibe at conduct which suits me so 
well. You have my best thanks! ” 
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“Keep them,” he replied, paying her 
smartly back. “I have not earned them. 
I am doing this for the good of my con- 
science.” 

“Your conscience!” She laughed a 
mirthless laugh. “It must needs work 
overtime, after such a sleep!” 

“Tf its labors do not suit you, madam, 
they are easily changed.” 

Ilis eye warned her against further 
jesting. 

“Thanks,” she hastily replied, “but 
the present program suits me. I can 
only mend it in one respect. Of the two, 
we are, I think, nearer to Fort La Trappe 
than Pitt; and if it suits you, I would 
rather join my brother.” 

“One or other,” he replied. “ Our con- 
venience is yours.” 

Thus it was that we came to journey 
through the Ragged Lands, a country 
the vileness of which may not be sur- 
passed. Slag it is, from the casting of a 
molten world. Within the land’s borders 
occurs every kind of earth abomination. 
Black sandhills and black morasses lie 
cheek by jowl in unholy matrimony; the 
wilder sorts of beasts inhabit the stunted 
growths of dwarf fir and spruce which 
sparsely cover the pocked surface. Three 
days our paddles churned the waters of a 
black canal that writhed tortuously 
through a charnel forest, a relic of the 
ancient world. At some time in the long 
past a vast convulsion had sunk wooded 
slopes in subterranean floods of boiling 
alkali; and now, on either hand, petrified 
trees thrust skeleton limbs upward 
through black ooze. 

With the best of company and weather 
it would have been eery traveling, and 
the silence which held between my com- 
panions rendered the journey still more 
cheerless. At first Virginie did talk to 
me, quite pleasantly, of many things— 
of her brother, and the changes she would 
work in his rough house-keeping; of Fort 
La Trappe and the men who manned it. 
Speaking of these, she made many a sly 
thrust at the factor, trying, it seemed to 
me, to arouse his interest rather than his 
jealousy. But when she found his silence 
impervious to her shafts, her manner 
changed. She became, I believe, afraid. 
She was sweeter, more sympathetic, and 
often left openings for him to join our 
conversation. 

These, however, he neglected. Not that 
he was ever sullen. On the contrary, his 
air was that of a man whose good opinion 
of himself had received a mortal hurt. 
But how was she to know this? Piqued 
by his apparent indifference, she also fell 
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into a silence that endured to the morn- 
ing on which we raised La Trappe. 

Built by the Nor’westers in the heart 
of the Ragged Lands, La Trappe is the 
strongest of their forts. It was high 
noon when we suddenly came upon it 
after half a day’s canoeing on the Lake 
of the Cat. One moment a reach of blue 
waters stretched off and away to merge 
with a pale sky beyond our ken; the next, 
we rounded a sudden point and found 
ourselves within a mile of the outer pali- 
sade. 

Mr. Fraser whistled his astonishment, 
for here nature had admirably conspired 
with man to raise an impregnable forti- 
fication. On three sides of a promontory. 
cliffs sheered up thirty feet to the base of 
a twenty-foot stockade; on the fourth, a 
narrow hogback joined itself to the main- 
land. From the stockade the land ran 
up, forming a cireular hill, on the face of 
which the buildings rose tier on tier. A 
blockhouse crowned the top. Loopholed 
and pierced for half a dozen brass pieces, 
the central fortification grinned suspi- 
ciously out over the lake, reminding me 
of a cat sunning itself on a rock, or some 
beast couchant upon a hill for prey. 

If astonished, Mr. Fraser’s wonder did 
not numb his faculties. Baeckwatering, 
he bent his paddle in a dozen strokes that 
earried us back under the lee of the point. 

“A strong fort.” he remarked as we 
floated inshore, “but I have no mind to 
dangle my feet under the eaves of that 
bloekhouse! ” 

“There is nothing to fear,” Virginie 
said, addressing him directly for the first 
time in many days. “My brother will 
make you welcome.” 

“T doubt it not,” he answered. “Un- 
der the same circumstances I would do 
the same by hima But the company has 
need of my small services for a little 
while to come, and I do not put myself 
in the hands of any Nor’wester! ” 

“You wrong him,” she gently returned. 
“Te would do you justice.” 

Her eyes were dark with the pain of 
parting. If he had but seen them! But 
he stared out over the lake, answering 
from the depths of his abasement: 

“ Quick justice, such as J myself would 
deal to the abductor of my sister! Let 
us have no more of it. At dark: we will 
land you at the gates.” 

If he had glanced her way even then. 
the three of us had been spared much 
travail; but he did not. Dour and hardy 
as he was, her look would have brought 
him to her feet; but he did not, and her 
modesty forbade further overtures. So 
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this was all their parting, save that, just 
— we set her ashore that night he 
said: 

“There is,one place where Nor’west- 
ers and Hudson Bay men may exchange 
greetings. And it may be that when I 
have proved myself, I shall meet you in 
Montreal.” 

“We go there next winter.” Her voice 
came tremulously soft through the dark- 
ness. “I shall look for you. You also, 
father. Give me your.blessing! ” 

To it I added a word of counsel, saying 
that I should expect to hear from her 
through Father Ramereau. I would have 
said more, but just then the lookout 
hailed us from the gates, and Mr. Fraser 
shoved off. From far out on the lake’s 
black bosom we saw flickering lanterns as 
the gates opened for Virginie; then a 
laugh, loud, prolonged, husky, raucous, 
rang out over the dark waters. 

“She is now in her brother’s arms,” 
the Black Factor muttered. “ And if that 
be his voice, we shall lose nothing by 
placing a few miles between us and his 
hospitality.” 

“ More likely it was that of some rough 
trapper who had visited the company’s 
liquor store too often,” I suggested. 

Yet for all my cheerful words the vil- 
lainous quality of that laugh filled me 
with a prescience of coming evil. Nor 
did my subtle sense deceive me in the 
matter. Next day we stove in our canoe 
on a submerged rock at the south end of 
the Lake of the Cat, and lost a day in 
mending the rent. Two days later, in 
shooting a rapid, we capsized, and I 
thought I saw myself making a wet finish. 
However, Mr. Fraser fished me out, very 
full of water, but otherwise not much 
worse for the ducking. But the eanoe! 
From stem to stern it was ripped and 
slashed so that it took three days in the 
mending—mishaps at which we chafed 
sorely, not knowing them as blessings. 

Yet blessings they were, intervening 
between Mr. Fraser and the most fright- 
ful of calamities. For as he was gum- 
ming on the last birch-hark patch, we 
heard the chunk of a paddle, and a ca’ ve 
shot out from around the river’s bend. 

“A Nor’wester, surely,” Mr. Fraser 
said, after a long look. “ Most probably 
from Fort La Trappe. He may pass 
without seeing us—but no! He is head- 
ing now for our smoke. Let me do the 
talking.” 

As he reached the bank, the man gave 
us a hearty greeting, and his words 
showed that he thought us of his own 


company. 


“You are surely of the new party from 
Labrador,” he said to Mr. Fraser, “ for I 
do not remember having seen you be- 
fore.” 

Mr. Fraser snapped at the lead. 

“Yes, and this the Father Decorde, 
who came up with us from Montreal. I 
am guiding him to Fort La Trappe.” 

“ A priest!” the fellow exclaimed. “I 
was on my way to Fort William, for 
Father Ramereau.” 

“Some one in extremis?” I ques- 
tioned. 

His answer gave us pause. 

“No. MeKenzie, our factor, is bent 
on marrying.” 

We were smitten into dumbness, and 
luckily so, otherwise we might have be- 
trayed ourselves. Glancing at Mr. 
Fraser, I saw that he was pale under his 
tan; yet his voice was firm when next he 
spoke. 

“McKenzie! I thought he was factor 
of North?” 

The man looked his surprise. 

“ Three weeks past La France was pro- 
moted to the commissionership of the 
new district of Athabasea, and McKenzie 
took his place. I should have thought 
you would hear it in Fort William.” 

We were on ticklish ground, but Mr. 
Fraser’s face was mask-like in its in- 
difference as he replied that we had heard 
oi La France’s promotion, but not of 
MeKenzie’s move. 

“Neither had the lady whom he is to 
marry,” the man replied, laughing. 

“Some Indian woman or quarter- 
breed?” Mr. Fraser questioned, bending 
again to his work. 

“Nay, but the finest beauty west of 
Montreal—a young widow, the sister of 
the new commissioner. Hearing of her 
brother’s promotion, she traveled north 
to say good-by, and so saved McKenzie 
the pains of a raid when the commis- 
sioner should be safely bestowed in Atha- 
basea. She arrived just a week after the 
brother left.” 

“MeKenzie would be surprised! ” 

Mr. Fraser paused in gumming his 
patch to egg the man on. And the new- 
comer deseribed Virginie’s sudden ap- 
pearance in the dead of night; adding 
that it-was held by some in La Trappe 
that an agent of MeKenzie had beguiled 
her from Pitt with a false message. 
Otherwise, why should her eseort paddle 
away in the dead of night from hot food, 
bed, and lighting? 

“Yet,” he finished, “if not surprised 
at her coming, then is McKenzie a capa- 
ble actor. His laugh of astonishment 
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rang through the fort. But by design or 
not, he has her, and he cannot lay hands 
on a priest too soon.” 

Mr. Fraser industriously pressed on 
his patch. 

“The lady, of course, is willing?” he 
said. 

“No; but she is clever, and knows that 
she is lucky to get a priest. McKenzie 
is a headstrong lover! Yet so far she has 
proved his match, stalling him off with 
smiles for kisses, giving him a little to 
keep him from taking all.” 

A erack of splintering wood startled 
me. Mr. Fraser’s strong thumbs had 
burst through the patch. 

“T have spoiled it!” said he. 

“Spoiled it!” The Nor’wester stooped 
to examine the break. “Man, you have 
broken the rib! What a grip! You are 
fit to exchange clasps with McKenzie.” 

Tlis admiring glance wandered over 
Mr. Fraser, and I trembled lest emotion 
betray the latter. But he had vented its 
surplusage on the canoe, and answered 
quite coldly: 

“T have heard that he is a tall fellow, 
and I should like to see him; but it would 
be putting too big a strain on the lady’s 
wit and his impatience to have you wait 
for me. By sundown you may gain thirty 
miles toward La Trappe. Besides, I am 
needed in Fort William; so when this 
break is mended I shall turn down 
stream.” 

So, though the Nor’wester offered to 
stay by him, saving that he would give 
odds on the lady’s wit, Mr. Fraser hurried 
the pair of us off. 

“Make all speed.” he whispered, as, to 
deceive the Nor’wester, I gave him mes- 
sages for Father Ramereau. “I shall 


follow closely!” 


EY. 


TureeE days later we raised La Trappe 
at sundown. All day storm had threat- 
ened, and as we paddled under its lee the 
fort loomed up against a blood-red sky. 
Dark, sinister, one could imagine it the 
abode of evil. As we drew in to the land- 
ing a mighty voice hailed us; and I saw 
a giant man, large as a demigod of old, 
posed against the stormy sky. It was 
McKenzie, perched on the watch-tower. 

“A priest! Already?” he roared. 
“Vou are the best of messengers, Bris- 
ehaux! ” 

A minute later he opened the gate, 
and my impression of his enormous size 
was fully confirmed. Stepping out 
through the wicket, he stooped under the 


lintel, which rose an even foot above 
my head; his shoulders brushed on either 
jamb. Large as a moon, his face was 
pastily swarthy. His features were 
strong to brutality; his eyes were redly 
lowering. 

“Your visit is well timed, father,” 
he said when my: guide had explained of 
how he chanced on me in the wilderness, 
“though usually we have small use for 
priesteraft. Our confessions are whis- 
pered in gentle ears; our marriages are 
also of the easy sort; and as for shriving 
we seem to have lost the knack of dy- 
ing, though we have taught the art to 
many!” 

“So I heard in Fort William,” I an- 
swered, taking a lead from his words, 
“and so came to see you.” 

“That I might repent and do pen- 
ance?” he roared, bellowing his great 
laugh. “Well, marriage is said to in- 
cline one to the beatitudes, and you can 
discuss the matter with my future wife. 
I doubt not that she will agree with you 
as to my need of shriving! ” 

Running along in a vein of grim 
diablerie, he led through the fort to the 
kitchen of his own house, a long, low 
room with floors, walls, and ceiling of 
hewn logs. From it several doors opened 
out; but though all stood open, I saw no 
sign of Virginie. 

“ Patience till after supper,’ McKenzie 
said, interpreting my glance. 

Then, while his half-breed cook set 
food for me, he went out, and shortly 
after I saw him, through the window, in 
talk with my Nor’wester. McKenzie was 
sharply questioning, the other answering. 
Coming back, he fell to interrogating me, 
asking of affairs in Fort William, Labra- 
dor, and Montreal. As to the first I was, 
thanks to Father Ramereau’s gossip, 
able to return some sort of answers; on 
the others I gave him generalities. He 
also put me in a sweat by speaking of Mr. 
Fraser. 

“ A man as tall as I!” he mused. “T 
thought there were but two of us in all 
this land, myself and Fraser of Devil’s 
Dru 21. °Tis a pity your man turned back. 
I would like to have seen him! ” 

Though in a mortal sweat, I simulated 
indifference. 

“You have seen this Fraser?” 

“No; but I have heard of him through 
De Knieff, whose widow I am to marry. 
Why do you ask?” 

His impassive face showed merely a 
slight curiosity, but knowing his great 
cunning, I trembled lest it might mask 
suspicion. But without waiting for my 
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reply, he rose from the table. Out and 
down through the tiers of buildings he 
led me; we skirted the hill, and presently 
brought up before a heavy log structure, 
the outer wall of which formed part of 
the stockade. From a doorway in this 
wall a beam, with block and hauling- 
tackle, projected over a deep, safe an- 
chorage fifty feet below; wherefore I 
judged the building a storehouse. 

Sultry dusk now wrapped the fort. As 
we paused before the door, heavy rain- 
blots thudded in the dust, and a vivid 
flare lit up dark, twisting clouds. It 
showed McKenzie my face. 

“Strange quarters for a woman,” Mc- 
Kenzie said, interpreting my surprise, 
“but none of my choosing. She might 
sleep as softly and eat as daintily as the 
governor’s lady if she would.” 

Then, while fumbling the bolts, he ex- 
plained a situation that he might have 
left to explain itself. For as the door 
swung in, a match scratched, a flame 
leaped in the gloom, revealing Virginie 
standing by a barrel. Following Mc- 
Kenzie in, I was able to raise a warning 
hand; then I dropped my glance, lest it 
provoke her to recognition. 

“The lady wishes us not to pass this 
line,” said McKenzie, laughing. 

He had paused before a line of boxes, 
and, glancing up, I saw the reason for 
his caution. The barrel at Virginie’s el- 
bow was heaped with granules that shone 
livid under the candle’s flare. Powder! 
I chilled at the sight, but not from fear. 
It was the sudden realization of the sit- 
uation; a sick loathing against the mas- 
terly brute who had driven a woman, so 
soft and fair, to such deadly straits. 

Mistaking my shiver, McKenzie began 
to play with both me and her. Laughing, 
he strode over the line. At once Virgin- 
ie’s hand moved toward the barrel, and 
kept moving, advancing an inch to his 
every step, till a sudden gust would have 
laid her flame upon the powder. Then 
McKenzie withdrew—to advance again. 
Three times he did this thing, making his 
play in silence, while, fascinated, I 
looked on. But he was mistaking if he 
thought to break her nerve. Her searlet 
mouth drew only to a thinner line; her 
hand did not tremble, and always the 
seorn grew in her eyes. 

“ A brave girl, father! ” he said, turn- 
ing to me. “ Fit mate for a man. I like 
her the better for her pluck; but there 
must be a finish to this folly, and I leave 
you to reason with her to that end. If 
she hardens herself against your per- 
suasions, then: ie 





Giving her a sinister look, he passed 
out, shooting the bolt behind him. Until 
his footfall died, Virgi.ie maintained her 
position, listening as a deer scents the 
wind. Then she collapsed. Shiver chased 
shiver through her frame as she turned a 
piteous face up to me. 

“ Child!” I exclaimed, hot with indig- 
ation, “how long have you been here?” 

“Since last midnight. I had humored 
him with smiles and fair words from the 
dreadful moment when I met him in the 
gates, but one might as well feed a moun- 
tain lion seraps of the bloody careass 
under his paw. Yesterday ’—she paused, 
shiveringe—‘ he drank heavily, and—last 
night I slipped from my window, followed 
th. stockade, seeking an opening out to 
the lake, and so came to this building, the 
door of which had been left unlocked. At 
daybreak he found me, but”—she glanced 
at the brimming powder—“I had found 
this friend, and four eandles that I took 
from the sconces on the wall. Then he 
gave me promises and fair words, and 
when I would have none of them, he sat 
there, smoking, and fed me with jibes 
while two candles burned to my finger- 
tips. He is as wicked as he is brave! ” 

It was a terrible picture—the swart 
giant waiting in that dark log hut, wait- 
ing for time to frustrate God’s goodness 
and deliver innocence over to lust! 

“Once, fecling myself weaken, I 
nerved myself to make an end, but he saw 
it, and swore that his spirit would fasten 
on mine so soon as they left our bodies. 
Since then I have waited, hopeless, for I 
know not what—a miracle, perhaps! ” 

Her tone was pitiable. 

“Tt has come to pass, daughter, your 
miracle,” I said, to comfort her; and I 
told her of the happy chance by which 
we had learned of her plight, finishing: 
“Mr. Fraser will soon be here.” 

Tfer smile came and faded at his name. 

“Yes, but he is one man against Me- 
Kenzie’s score, and La Trappe is not Fort 
Pitt; he lacks wings to seale these cliffs. 
My faith falls short of a second miracle, 
and when my last candle has burned to 
an end—I only fear that something may 
thwart my purpose. McKenzie is full of 
tricks. This morning he drenched the sod 
roof, and I had just time to cover my 
powder. Yet though I have small hope 
I shall hold out to the last moment! ” 

I have seen despair that baflled hope, 
and hers was surely of that order; yet I 
tried to hearten her with talk of a higher 
Power. Then, as more material comfort, 
I spoke of Mr. Fraser, recounting some 
of his desperate deeds which formed the 
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gossip of camp-fires. And she did 
hearten—so much so as to forget her own 
condition in listening to my tales. 

“ What’s that!” she exclaimed, inter- 
rupting me. Outside the thunder growled 
continuously, the rain beat against the 
storehouse, the wind rattled the door, 
but my senses picked a different sound 
from these voices of the storm. “It is 
the hauling-tackle flapping against the 
building,” she said, easing her suspended 
breath. “I lowered it to the water at 
dusk this evening, thinking perhaps to 
escape that way; but McKenzie had re- 
moved his canoes from the anchorage to 
the other side of the fort.” 

The sound, to me, was not that of a 
flapping rope. Reaching up, I touched 
the beam. It quivered, as under the 
strain of a swinging weight. 

“Mr. Fraser!” I breathed. 

“More likely McKenzie at his tricks!” 
Nevertheless she also put her hand to the 
beam. “Some one is surely hauling on 
the rope!” she said. 

We could hear it gain through the 
block, slowly, laboriously. Then it 
stopped, and the door trembled, as some 
heavy body swung on to the sill. I could 
only believe it Mr. Fraser. Who else 
would seek ingress into La Trappe in 
such a way on such a night? So, placing 
my lips to the crack, I spoke his name. 
Again the door trembled, and after- 


ward he told me that in his surprise he. 


almost fell from the threshold. Lacking 
windows on the lake side, there was noth- 
ing about the building to warn him of 
our presence; but he caught the rope, 
and the second time recognized my voice. 

“Wait!” Virginie cautioned, as I 
prepared to throw the bar. “ Wait tili I 
put out the light!” 

She was afraid lest the lake might re- 
flect its gleam—though, as it proved, she 
had better have taken the chance. For 
as the horn pane darkened, the bolt shot 
back, and a flare of lightning showed 
MecKenzie’s huge figure in silhouette. 

“ What, father! ” he said, “ has the pert 
beauty let you into the secret of her 
candles?” 

Paralyzed I stood, while rapid events 
cloaked my silence. I saw him there in 
the door, his hand at his side. Virginie’s 
match seratched; but as her eandle 
flamed, his hand rose, there came a spurt- 
ing fire, a deafening report, and—dark- 
ness! Through sulphurous blackness Me- 
Kenzie’s laugh pealed out: 

“A clean shot! Now I have you, my 
lady!” 

Not though a score of years be added 
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to my span would I live such another 
minute! As I have said, I stood, bathed 
in cold sweat, till the gitl’s piteous cry 
rang out. That aroused me. Seizing the 
ponderous outer bar, I lifted it like a 
straw, and was then thrown to the floor 
by the door’s insweep. 

There ensued a black nightmare. Up 
from the lake roared che storm voices— 
the patter of the rain, the thunder’s 
growl, the shriek of whipped waters mix- 
ing with the crash of splintered boxes, 
the thud of heavy bodies. Within that pit 
of gloom, the men fought in black 
silence. 

“Priest, are you crazed?” 

“ By the soul of Judas, who are you?” 

These two sentences alone served to 
space the dark contest. It was horrible. 
Fear of the unknown gripped hard upon 
me. Seeing nothing, I yet strained my 
eyeballs; with hands raised against an 
invisible blow I waited for the end. 

It came—with a sudden silence fol- 
lowing hard on a sound such as a stick 
heavily swathed in cloth would make if 
broken; a sickening sound. Who was 
the conqueror? The sable gloom refused 
the secret. 

“Your bones are rotted with evil liv- 
ing! Move, and I brain you!” Mr. Fra- 
ser’s voice rang out strong and stern. 
“Shut the door, father. Now a light!” 

His match flared up on destruction— 
boxes broken, goods trampled, barrels 
overturned. Ankle-deep, powder stood 
over the floor, flowing in a livid stream 
over Virginie’s hair as she lay, a huddled 
heap as she fell from McKenzie’s hands. 
I was afraid that her life had gone out, 
what of fear and the heavy trampling; 
but the barrel had fended her, and she 
sat up as I ran to her, after lighting her 
broken candle. 

It was riot incarnate, and McKenzie, 
the presiding fiend, sat nursing a broken 
leg in its midst. His face was darkly 
swollen; the blood streamed over his eyes 
from a gashed forehead. 

“You have put me beyond walking,” 
he growled, when Mr. Fraser once more 

varned him against moving. “ But not 

of your own strength; if I had not 
tripped—but there are others in this fort 
who still can walk! ” 

“ Swimming would serve them better,” 
Mr. Fraser quietly answered. “ Talk less, 
lest I send you diving after your 
canoes! ” 

MecKenzie’s face turned livid. 

“ What?” 

“T took the liberty of sinking them in 
deep water,” said the Black Factor. 
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In defeat a man reveals himself more 
than in victory. Trapped, beaten to 
earth, broken in limb, McKenzie yet rose 
to his antagonist’s level. Clapping hands 
to mouth, he sent his mighty shout echo- 
ing through the fort, following shout 
with shout though Mr. Fraser’s knife 
flashed in his eyes. Yes, facing imminent 
death, he was more unconcerned than I 
who had nothing to gain by his life. But 
a restraining hand was not needed. 

“Rot of your bones!” Mr. Fraser 
said. “I leave you to your liquors. To 
the window, father! Set your candle 
here. Now, girl, quick! ” 

Outside, thick night blanketed the fort, 
but as I stared a dozen lights pierced its 
sable mantle, and I could hear men 
shouting. Here, there, meeting, sepa- 
rating, circling, the lights moved; then, 
clustering, they headed for the store- 
house. 

“They are coming! ” I eried. 

Already Mr. Fraser had taken a turn 
of the rope about Virginie’s waist, and 
now he set her foot in the hook and low- 
ered away. I heard the beat of running 
feet as he ran the hook up and drew it in 
again, 

“Your turn, father! ” 

I protested, for what is the life of an 
old priest against that of two young 
people? 

“ Quick, or I throw you over!” 

A flash showed me black water fifty 
feet below. It turned my stomach; be- 
sides, the feet were at the door. 

“T shall jump!” he said as I swung 
off. “ Stand by to pick me up!” 

Just.as my head leveled the sill, a twirl 

€ = e © . 
of the rope brought me facing MeKenzie. 
Unseen, he had dragged his broken limb 
over to the box whereon I had stuck my 
candle, and now he was crawling back to 
the powder. Five feet and he could touch 
it! 

“ Jump!” I screamed. “ Jump!” 

I saw Mr. Fraser turn, felt the rope 
loosen and whirr through the _ block. 
Something hurtled by me. Then earth, 
heaven, and sky flashed brilliant red. 


V. 


It was broad day. I was lying in our 
canoe, and was conscious of the lipping 
of blue waters. Framed against an azure 
sky, Virginie’s sweet face looked down on 
me like a saint’s from a heavenly window. 
My head was on her lap. Her wet, cool 
hand laved my brow—mine or some other 
man’s, I could hardly say, though I felt 
proprietorship in a splitting headache. 


“ Still senseless?” 

Mr. Fraser was speaking, and his lugu- 
brious tone disposed me to laugh. 

“ Tlis eyes are open!” 

Her tone of delight was very flattering 
to an old fellow. The canoe rolled under 
Mr. Fraser’s forward lurch. 

“Son,” I said as I saw his dark face, 
“what has become of one Abbé Dutré? 
A minute ago, or thereabouts, 1 left him 
suspended between heaven and earth on 
the wall of La Trappe, in most parlous 
uneertainty as to whether he would go 
up or down.” 

“A minute ago?” said the factor. 
“ Nay, six hours ago we fished him from 
the water! ” 

Six hours! In that ease consciousness 
had been snuffed out before my brain 
had time to register the report which 
aceompanied the flashing fire. So much 
guicker is sight than hearing! 

Mr. Fraser nodded, then went on to 
tell how, coming up from a deep dive, 
he found me still hitched to the hauling 
beam. 

“ And the fort?” I questioned, hardly 
able to believe. 

Virginie raised my head and pointed. 
A mile away the La Trappe rock thrust 
up from smiling waters. On one side a 
yellow excavation, a huge earth sore, 
marked the site of the storehouse; and 
above this the hill earried a load of smo- 
king wreckage. 

“And MelKenzie—his 
gasped. 

“All gone.” 

“ Unshriven—uneonfessed! ” 

“ Ave.” Mr. Fraser’s tone was grave- 
ly melancholy. “ All gone, and it grieves 
me to think that their death may be laid 
to my hot-headedness. Had I taken your 
advice at Pitt, La Trappe would yet 
crown that rock.” 

The point was well taken, but I felt 
sorrow for his keen self-reproach. 

“Their sins were their own, and the 
example tends to self-government, my 
son,” I said. 

“Tt is a hard lesson,” he muttered. 
But he was learning fast, for presently 
he turned to Virginie. “ Well, my lady, 
which is it—Pitt or Fort William?” 

She studied him for a moment, shyly 
smiling; and I knew that his travail was 
over. 

“T think,” she said, “ that you need as- 
sistanee in this business of self-govern- 
ment, and—if you are still of your old 
mind fs 

Two weeks later I married them in 
Devil’s Drum. 
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A Talk About Munsey’s Magazine. 


I HAVE fallen into the way of writing so infrequently for this department— 
talking to you, I prefer to regard it—that I am entirely out of the swing of jt. 

I have usually acted on the theory that it were better to say nothing except 
when I had something to say. But this plan, while it saves you from reading a 
lot of inconsequential ‘stuff, has its disadvantages in that the less one says the less 
he has to say. The fact is that our mental machinery must be kept oiled and 
running, or it doesn’t produce anything. 

This method of talking to one’s readers in the columns of a magazine was 
inaugurated by myself. Latterly the idea has become more or less general, having 


been adopted by I don’t know how many magazines and publications of one kind’ 


and another. It is perhaps because the practise has become rather common that 
I have seemed to be a bit lazy of late. 

I say that perhaps this is the reason, but I doubt if it really has had any in- 
fluence with me. The fact is that we do pretty much as we think best in the 
making of MunsEY’s MAGAzINe, without regard to what is being done by the 
other fellow. 

It is about the changes and improvements in MunsEy’s MaGazIne which be- 
gin in this number that I wish to say a word to you. I recently sent out a notice to 
all advertisers saying: 

‘“‘No more advertising contracts for whisky, beer, or wine, and no more 
objectionable medical advertising, or objectionable anything, in fact, will be ac- 
cepted for MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE.” 

The contracts on our books must be carried out where it is not possible to 
have them discontinued. But no new contracts of the sort to which the notice 
refers will be taken. The present issue of this magazine shows a remarkable im- 
provement, as compared with past issues, and it will be but a few more numbers 
before all advertising to which the most fastidious could object will have dis- 
appeared forever from Munsey’s Macazine. I think I am right in saying that 
this is the last number in which our contracts compel us to carry any advertise- 
ments of whisky and beer. 

Moreover, a good deal of advertising of the type that is not altogether pleas- 
ant to the eye has been edited out of the magazine this month. This exclusion act 
means the loss of say one hundred and fifty pages of advertising during 1905, or 
an average of twelve and a half pages an issue. At five hundred dollars a page, 
the loss of revenue from this particular source will amount to seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars during the year. But this cuts little figure in comparison with the 
larger sums that we shall spend from now on in making Munsry’s MAGAZINE 
standard in excellence in every respect. 


A Long Step Forward. 


Beginning with the present issue, MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE is printed on a higher 
grade and a heavier weight of paper than ever before. In quality and thickness 
our paper is now fully equal to that used by the highest-priced magazines—the 
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twenty-five and thirty-five cent magazines. Moreover, as you will observe, wehave 
this month taken a long step forward in our printing and illustrations. In the 
Stage department, the portraits reproduced in two printings reach the level of a 
very high grade of art work. And the two-color process is continued with excellent 
effect in the illustrations of our poems in the Etchings department. The frontis- 
piece, on heavy tinted plate paper—a special paper for this particular purpose— 
shows a beautiful reproduction of a fine dry-point etching of the Duchess of 
Marlborough, by the famous Parisian artist Paul Helleu, exquisitely printed in a 
soft brown tone. 

But this February issue of THE MunsrEy marks merely the beginning of the 
improvements that are scheduled for the magazine, and that will be inaugurated 
as fast as it is possible to bring them about—improvements which, as I have al- 
ready said, wil! make Munsry’s MaGazIne standard in excellence. 

This does not mean that we shall attempt radical departures, turning away 
from the theories that have given to MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE such a vogue with the 
great reading public as has been accorded to no other magazine in the history of 
the world. Such a vogue, such a circulation, averaging for more than ten years be- 
tween six and seven hundred thousand monthly, and without so much as one cent 





‘spent in booming or advertising, means that the magazine must have come pretty 


close to the hearts of the people. 

It will not therefore be our policy to make radical departures, but to do in a 
general way what we have been doing and do it better—incomparably better. 
Tragedy does not alone encompass the highest standard of merit. Comedy may be 
equally meritorious. The themes of a heavier nature that some magazines affect 
will not dominate Munsty’s MaGazink. We shall for the most part seek to en- 
tertain, though there will be, as there always has been, a stratum of helpful in- 
struction running throughout the magazine. 

Every magazine that makes a well defined place for itself develops its 
own characteristics, and evolves a sort of personality of its own. The well estab- 
lished personality of MunsEy’s MAGAzINeE will not be disturbed. We shall leave 
to other magazines the task of bringing about the millennium long years before it 
is due. This is too difficult an undertaking for us, and, besides, we don’t believe 
it can be done. After all the smoke of battle has blown away, and the reverbera- 
tion of the hot shots of to-day are stilled forever, it will yet take a very powerful 
field-glass to make out in the far perspective the outlines of this same old millen- 
nium. 


A Word About the Price of Magazines, 


Magazine development has reached a point where magazines selling at a mini- 
mum price must be practically equal in merit to those selling at twenty-five or 
even thirty-five cents. All magazines failing to reach this standard will gradually 
fall back into the second grade. 

With the first grade magazines the selling price must become a matter of 
business policy, rather than in any way indicating the quality of the publication. 
For example, a very big circulation at a minimum price might well be better busi- 
ness than a small circulation at a big price. 

There has recently been an emphatic recession on the part of magazines from 
the ten-cent price. Indeed, there are few magazines of first-rate quality now 
selling at so low a figure. 

A number of publications have gone up to fifteen cents as a first move, and 
this may mean twenty or twenty-five cents later on. Other magazines of recent 
or comparatively recent creation have started at twenty-five cents, and have ap- 
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parently met with a good degree of success. And this higher price for magazines 
rests on the most substantial foundation. 

The cost of magazine making and publishing has, within the last ten years, 
made an astounding advance. The material that goes to make up the magazine, 
which consists mainly of illustrations, articles on varying subjects, and of serials 
and short stories, has, as a whole, doubled and trebled in price. The one item of 
fiction—which, by the way, is a very large one in magazine making—has advanced 
anywhere from one to five hundred per cent. Indeed, there is no established 
price to-day for fiction of the best grade. 

In addition to the purchase of material is the increased cost in the salaried 
list of editors, art managers, and others. And in pace with these is the great ad- 
vance in the cost of labor, which, allowing for the shortening of hours and the 
increase in wages, amounts roughly to one hundred per cent. 

Methods of business have grown more complicated and more costly at every 
point. Rent and counting-room expenses; the salaries of advertising managers, 
advertising solicitors, and clerks; the cost of trucking, of freights, of materials 
used in the manufacture of a periodical—all these have scored an advance reach- 
ing from twenty-five to one hundred per cent. I recall here one item in all this 
long list of expenses that costs less to-day than it did ten years ago. That is white 
paper ; but even paper is now, and has been for the last four or five years, moving 
upward in price. 

What is gained to-day, however, over ten years ago in the horizontal cost of 
paper is lost in the use of better grades and heavier weights on which we must now 
print. 

This tremendous increase in the cost of magazine making, you will agree with 
me, I am sure, furnishes the best of reasons for the advance in the selling price of 
magazines. 


Our Position as to -Price. . 


It was Mrnsey’s MaGaAziIneE that established the ten-cent price, and the ten- 
cent price has created three millions of new magazine readers. It was, as you 
know, MuNsSEY’s MAGAZINE that made this price possible to the readers of Amer- 
ica. It was not possible under old conditions, and never would have been possible 
had not some one fought the fight I fought. It was the victory we won that 
opened up the way for other magazines to follow us. 

Munsey’s MaGazIne is, therefore, so vitally connected with the ten-cent 
price, and so wholly respensible for it, that we should abandon it and advance to 
higher figures with the deepest reluctance. 

One thing, however, is certain, and that is that MunsEy’s MaGazIne will 
reach up to the highest standard of excellence. It will be as good as we can make 
it, as good as unstinted money can make it. 

The price we must charge under these new conditions and for the high-grade 
magazine we shall give you can only be determined by experience and by the 
breadth of our circulation. If the present price can wisely be continued, you may 
rest assured that it will not be changed, and this assurance I give you regardless 
of the movements of other magazines. 

Newer and improved machinery which will produce a larger product at a 
given cost, and an increase in the circulation of MuNsEy’s MAGAZINE to one 
million copies a month, would, I am satisfied, insure the ten-cent price to you and 
to the American people for yet a period of years. 

And as to the size of our circulation—well, you all have to do with that, don’t 
you? I can make the magazine; you and your friends buy it. 
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H E leaned against a great boulder that 

topped the bluff on which he stood. 
Below him, stretched out ina seemingly in- 
finite network of twinkling lights, lay the 
city. Behind him lay the road over which 
he had trudged since early morning. Its 
beginning was a bleak bit of farm land 
and a weather-stained homestead. Its 
ending—what was its ending, he won- 
dered ? 

He knelt and leaned far over the bluff, 
straining his eyes to pierce the blackness 
and read the mystery that the myriad 
lights concealed. It seemed to him that 
he could trace, under the gemmed cover- 
let of darkness, the outlines of a mighty 
creature, a tremendous and _ strength- 
conscious giant, and his excited imagina- 
tion pictured it as holding in its great 
hands the gifts of the world for those 
who served it loyally. He rejoiced at the 
murmur that reached his listening ears, 
for he recognized it as the regular 
breathing of this genie of the city that 
lay sleeping honestly after a day of toil 
and of vast endeavor. 

A sudden passion of service took pos- 
session of the watching lad. Softly but 
fervently he whispered to himself, and 
then, rising, picked up his bag and 
trudged down into the valley. 


II. 


On a low building between two sky- 
scrapers a great banner flaunted itself in 
the wind, bearing an inscription in bold 
black letters. As the breeze stretched it 
taut, a travel-stained, stoop-shouldered 
youth stopped to read it, standing very 
close to the curb to be out ‘of the way of 
the stream of workers that was pouring 
down into the city. “The Daily Stand- 
ard, For the People, Of the People, and 
By the People,” was what he read. He 
took it for a sign, for he came of a stock 
that opened the Bible for omens, and 
crossed the street. 

Edwards, the city editor of the Stand- 
ard, was feeling out of sorts. At his best 
he was not affable, and when he permit- 
ted his saturnine humor unrestrained ex- 
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“B'GC OSE COMEDY COLUMN.” 


pression, the young men whose daily 
bread depended upon his favor gave the 
city desk a wide berth. He looked up and 
seowled blackly at the awkward youth 
who hesitated for an instant in the door- 
way of the city room, and then resumed 
his task of marking with a blue pencil 
the columns of a morning paper that lay 
open on his desk. When he looked up 
again, the youth stood before him. 

“Well?” he queried sharply. 

“Td like a position as journalist,” be- 
gan the lad, conscious of the tremor in 
his voice, but striving manfully to over- 
come it. “If there is a vacancy on your 
paper 4 

It was a most inauspicious beginning, 
for to Edwards the word “journalist ” 
was as a red rag toa bull. “ A reporter,” 
he was accustomed to say to his young 
men, “is a live newspaper man; a jour- 
nalist is a dead one.” 

“The Standard doesn’t employ jour- 
nalists,’ he interrupted snappishly, and 
made another mark on the newspaper 
with his blue pencil, scowling fiercely. 

As the country boy, bewildered by this 
rudeness, turned away from the desk, the 
door of an inner office opened, and an ex- 
quisitely groomed little man stepped out. 
His black hair was streaked with white, 
and his thin, brown face was deeply 
lined, but his twinkling eyes were youth- 
fully alert. Sweeney was managing editor 
of the Standard and one of the few news- 
paper men who are born, not made. The 
reporters’ liking for him was exactly 
proportioned to their hatred of Edwards, 
but it was the latter who fought with his 
chief for every raise in salary that was to 
reward some special effort on ‘he part of 
the Standard’s young men. 

“What do you want?” the managing 
editor asked, ignoring his subordinate 
and addressing himself to the young man, 

The caller mechanically repeated his 
application. 

“ What’s demanded 
Sweeney. 

“ William Green,” answered the youth. 

The managing editor looked preternat- 
urally solemn. 

“Ever had any 
ence?” he asked. 


your name?” 


newspaper experi- 
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The boy hesitated, and his face grew 
red. He fumbled in the pocket of his 
ridiculous coat, and pulled out a news- 
paper clipping. 

“It’s a poem I received five dollars 
for,” he explained diffidently. “It was 
published in the Weekly Clarion.” 

Sweeney read it gravely through, and 
then, taking the youth by the arm, led 
him over to a window that looked out on 
a corner of the square. 

“See that gray building up there?” he 
asked. “ Well, that’s the city hall. Mu- 
nicipal court meets in the basement. Go 
up and write a story about it.” 

Without another word he turned on his 
heel and reentered his office, closing the 
door softly behind him. 

“dwards had resumed his perusal of 
the newspaper, but he was scowling more 
blackly than ever. It was his own privi- 
lege to engage or discharge the men on 
the local staff; and whenever Sweeney 
interfered with this prerogative, the 
soul of the city editor was consumed with 
rage. The reporter who was discharged 
by the managing editor made a friend of 
Edwards for life; the man whom he hired 
was entirely ignored by the city editor. 


Sweeney’s rapid instructions had com- 


pletely bewildered William Green. He 
followed the little man’s retreating figure 
until it disappeared, and then he gazed, 
a query in his eyes, at the city editor. 
But he hadn’t the courage to make the 
query audible, so he left the city room 
and walked up the street in the direction 
of the grim gray pile that Sweeney had 
designated as the city hall. 

Following directions, he stumbled into 
a big room filled with benches that were 
sprinkled here and there with people. A 
tall, thin man sprawled ungracefully 
over a desk placed on a raised platform. 
To the left of the platform was a long 
table, about which were seated, in various 
attitudes of ease, half a dozen men. A 
seventh, at the end of the table, was 
sketching a figure on a soft pad of paper. 
His model was a vacant-faced youth who 
was answering in a trembling voice some 
questions put to him by the tall, thin 
man, 

The stupid replies of the culprit stand- 
ing before the judge did not seem to in- 
terest any of the young men at the table, 
though one of them occasionally jotted 
down a word or two on a bit of folded 
paper. According to the prisoner’s story, 
which was not contradicted by the testi- 
mony of a brawny policeman, he was 
from the country. He had come into the 
city the night before, and had fallen 
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among thieves, been robbed of his money, 
and turned adrift into the streets, where 
the policeman had found him. 

“Your sort of story, Carter,” re- 
marked one of the young men at the 
table, rising with a bored air. 

The man addressed merely grunted in 
reply and continued jotting down words 
on the bit of folded paper. The man who 
sat next to the Standard’s new reporter 
surveyed him with sudden interest. 

“What’s your paper?” he asked 
abruptly. The new reporter told him. 
“Well,” he said, rising also, “ there’s 
nothing doing here this morning.” 

He stretched himself and yawned; then 
he walked away and deliberately lay down 
on one of the benches in the rear. 

William Green was puzzled. It seemed 
to him that a most exciting drama was 
being enacted in the dingy court-room. 
The prisoner had begun to weep convul- 
sively, for the judge, who had suddenly 
wakened up, was describing a farm home 
where an anxious mother was following 
her absent boy with her prayers. The 
new reporter could see it even more 
plainly than the judge painted it, for he 
had put himself in the lad’s place. When 
the judge told the prisoner he was at 
liberty to go, Green wanted to go up and 
shake him by the hand and thank him; 
but another wretched culprit, a woman 
this time, took the place of the country 
lad, and William Green remembered his 
paper and his story. 

There followed the usual sordid scenes 
that were so familiar to the judge, to the 
newspaper men at the table, and to the 
court-room loafers on the benches, but 
so terribly new to William Green. The 
morning slowly waned. It was twelve 
o’clock when the new reporter walked 
out of the city hall, but he was too full of 
what he had seen to think of eating. 

It took him an hour to write his story. 
Edwards refused to accept it, so he ecar- 
ried it into the managing editor’s office. 
Sweeney lifted his eyebrows when he saw 
that it was not typewritten, but he 
looked at the new reporter and remem- 
bered. 

“ Ah, William Green!” he said pleas- 
antly. He made no comment when he had 
finished reading the story, but picked up 
a sheet of smooth paper, dipped a pen in 
some ink, and handed it to the young 
man. “Write your name on this,” he 
added. “No, not William, but Willy. 
Doesn’t your mother call you Willy?” 

The new reporter flushed with pleasure 
and embarrassment, but he wrote his 
name carefully, as he did everything else. 
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An hour later the newsboys were cry- 
ing the Standard, and William Green 
purchased a copy, his heart in his 
mouth. On the front page, in red head- 
lines, he read: 

“Willy Green Visits The Municipal 
Court!” 

At the end of the column was his sig- 
nature, just as he had written it. He read 
the article through, and then, deliriously 
happy, mailed the paper to a certain 
bleak farmhouse. 


iit, 


Tue Daily Standard sold for a penny 
on the street, and used more red ink and 
printed more pictures than all the other 
newspapers put together. Its reputation 
was very, very yellow, but its list of ad- 
vertisers was long, so it was content. 
The “b’gosh comedy column ”—this was 
the name that Sweeney facetiously ap- 
plied to the column written by William 
Green—proved from the beginning a 
most successful “feature.” The mana- 
ging editor did not make the mistake of 
allowing his protégé to do the same thing 
twice, for he knew that familiarity blunts 
the keenest sensibilities. So one day 
William Green was at the Union Station, 
watching the immigrant tide sweep in 
and out. Another day he was in the 
county jail, conversing with the wretch- 
ed, defiant inmates. He spent one night 
in a lodging-house in the meanest part 
of the city, and another in an all-night 
restaurant that fed the hungry for a pit- 
tance. 

Always there was somo new experience, 
and William Green never “ fell down ”— 
which is newspaper slang for saying that 
he never failed to produce a diverting 
column. 

“The b’gosh comedy column has a 
double value,” Sweeney was wont to ex- 
plain to his cronies. “It touches the 
heart of the country subscriber, and 
tickles the risibilities of our city pa- 
trons.” 

But it was all real to William Green, 
and he put his soul into the work. Ed- 
wards, the city editor, ignored him com- 
pletely, but the other reporters treated 
him with ceremonious respect, the hu- 
morous edge of which he did not perceive. 

Now the new reporter could repeat by 
heart the Declaration of Independence, 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Speech, but he did not 
know the name of the political boss of the 
city. Therefore when the two parties an- 
nounced the names of their respective 
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candidates for the office of mayor,~ and 
the municipal contest was well on, he was 
able to view the situation through the 
medium of the Declaration and other 
American classics, and to pick his eandi- 
date accordingly. 

In his peregrinations about the city, 
treen had learned something of the in- 
iquity of “ the machine.” He knew what 
the party that opposed it stood for, and 
its square-jawed candidate, though polit- 
ically unknown, represented for him one 
of the potential forces for good that the 
city which he still revered possessed. The 
Standard’s attitude puzzled him, al- 
though it puzzled no one else. The ma- 
chine felt that it had this year what its 
component parts flippantly termed “a 
lead-pipe cinch,” and it refused to re- 
spond to the exorbitant demands made 
upon it by the owner of the yellow jour- 
nal. Besides, two of the other papers 
were heartily supporting it, and the third 
was putting up a most indifferent fight 
on the other side. 

And so the eontest went on, while the 
Standard sulked in its tent; and William 
Green, reading the inscription on the 
flaming banner—that wonderful dedica- 
tion of “for the people, of the people, 
and by the people ”—was perplexed. It 
seemed to him that a golden opportunity 
presented itself to the Standard. One 
day he ventured to ask Sweeney. William 
Green had never ceased to represent an 
exquisite joke to the managing editor. 
On this oceasion the little man regarded 
him with the preternaturally grave face 
that he reserved for the writer of his 
b’gosh comedy column. He appeared to 
be considering the question, and William 
Green hung on his word. 

“Tt’s like this, my boy,” he said 
finally. “The Standard has no positive 
proof of the iniquity of the machine, and 
in the past the administrations of the 
municipal reform party have proved ex- 
travagant ones for the city. However ”— 
and the solemnity deepened on the man- 
aging editor’s countenance—“ if we are 
convineed that the reform party’s candi- 
date is the one best fitted to administer 
the affairs of the city, we will declare for 
him emphatically, even if it’s at the 
eleventh hour! ” 

The managing editor was summoned to 
the telephone, and the new reporter, 
ashamed of his temporary disloyalty, 
hurried away. The telephone communica- 
tion was from the owner of the Standard, 
who published his newspaper for the 
money there was in it. He had a gor- 
geous office in the Standard building, but 
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seldom occupied it, preferring to do most 
of his directing by telephone. 

“ Anything doing?” he queried now 
of his subordinate. 

The managing editor appeared to 
understand the enigmatic question. 

“ Nothing doing,” he responded lacon- 
ically, and the receiver was hung up. 

Gradually the municipal campaign 
“warmed up.” The reform candidate 
was developing an unexpected strength. 
The machine began to feel a trifle uneasy, 
and pondered the advisability of making 
overtures to the Standard. 

William Green, turned loose in the city 
and learning to note its mighty pulse, ex- 
ulted in this evidence of the giant’s intel- 
ligenee. It knew evil, but all its poten- 
tialities were for good, he reasoned, and 
he regretted more than ever that the 
Standard did not see with his eyes. The 
“for the people, of the people, and by 
the people” on the flaming banner be- 
came, as the days went by, an insistent 
command to him; he must, he felt, justify 
its employment by his paper. 

And it was as if in answer to his 
prayer that a wonderful piece of good 
fortune befell William Green. One morn- 


ing Sweeney called him into his office. 
“Fifteen old ladies, all of them over 
seventy, are holding a tea-party on the 
West Side to-day,” he said. “Here are 
their names and addresses. Call on them 


and get their histories. It ought to 
make a rattling good story.” 

The West Side was the residential dis- 
trict of the city’s respectable working 
class. Its quietness and cleanly homeli- 
ness appealed to the new reporter, and 
interviewing the garrulous old ladies 
proved so gracious a task that he was al- 
most sorry when it was concluded. He 
lingered to rest on a bench in a prim 
little park, where, presently, one of the 
gardeners joined him. As they chatted, 
William Green made the painful discov- 
ery that in theory, at least, his new friend 
was an anarchist; so he began conscien- 
tiously to wrestle with him, pointing 
hopefully to the promise that was repre- 
sented by the reform eandidate. But the 
old man snapped his fingers contemptu- 
ously. 

“ He stands just about so much chance, 
my lad,” he said. “ The machine’s going 
to pull out, and don’t you forget it. 
D’ye see yonder house?” He pointed 
mysteriously to a vacant house on the 
other side of the square. “ So sure is the 
machine of getting in, that two men 
have the permit to open a gambling place 
there the very day after election! ” 
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The new reporter sprang to his feet. 

“Ts that true? Can you swear it?” he 
asked breathlessly. 

“Tad, I’ve seen the agreement. One of 
the names was Sloan, an’—I disremember 
the other, but it was all plain enough in 
black and white. And this a God-fearing, 
respectable neighborhood! ” 

The gardener’s indignation was rather 
mild, but the new reporter’s face was 
white. 

“Tf it’s true,” he said slowly, “it must 
be made known.” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders. 

“Your paper won’t publish it, my lad,” 
he said, grinning. “Blamed if I think 
any paper in the city will publish it.” 

“Publish it!” exclaimed the boy hotly. 
“Why, it’s what the Standard’s been 
waiting for!” 

Before the gardener could open his 
mouth in reply, William Green had 
crossed the prim little park. 

The boss of the city, who was called 
“the Cardinal” because he looked so 
much like a politician, had summoned 
Sweeney to a conference. At the hour 
set for the Standard’s going to press, the 
big man and the managing editor were 
closeted in a disused room in the city 
hall. The machine had made up its mind 
to pay; the conference was to settle the 
amount. 

Down in the city room of the Standard, 
William Green was writing as if his life 
depended upon it. In half an hour the 
paper must be on the street; but in spite 
of the fact that he was pressed for time, 
the new reporter was not rattled. He 
was writing, indeed, with unaccustomed 
ease. The story of the old ladies’ tea- 
party was quite forgotten. Before his 
eyes was a picture of a peaceful suburb, 
of happy children playing on its clean, 
quiet streets, of a prim little park that 
adorned it like a nosegay, and of a river 
that cut it off from the manifold temp- 
tations of the city. He was putting all 
this into his story, and because he was 
feeling every word that he wrote it was 
going to be a remarkably good story. 

Edwards, the city editor, regarded him 
sourly. 

“T expect Green will bring in a good 
story—give him all the rope he wants,” 
Sweeney had remarked to the city editor 
on his way out. 

Edwards, as he mentally registered the 
remark, added to himself the hope that it 
would choke him. 

“Must have that copy in three min- 
utes, Green! ” he called out loudly now. 

William Green did not hear, but in two 































































minutes he was gathering up the loose 
pages of his story, and presently it was 
placed on the city desk. Then he went 
back to his own desk and crouched down 
in a chair. He was tired out. 

The dour expression on the city edi- 
tor’s face gradually changed to one of 
surprise as he began to grasp the sig- 
nificance of the story that had been hand- 
ed him. Once he glanced over at the new 
:reporter, as if he had some thought of 
questioning him. He knew that negotia- 
tions were pending between the Standard 
and the machine, but he _ recalled 
Sweeney’s instructions as he passed out, 
and concluded that the conference had 
fallen through, and that Sweeney had 
taken this means of getting even. He 
raged inwardly that one whom he con- 
temptuously designated as a country 
bumpkin should have been taken into 
the managing editor’s confidence while he 
himself was ignored, but he went over the 
copy, wrote “ Willy Green Shows Up the 
Administration ” above it, added a hiero- 
glyphie to show that the usual red cap- 
tion was ealled for, and then gave the 
story to the waiting galley-boy. 

Sweeney, walking down from the city 
hall, where the terms of the bargain had 
been satisfactorily arranged, purchased 
a Standard, for he was in a mood to en- 
joy Willy Green’s column. One glance 
was sufficient. In two minutes he was in 
the city room of the Standard, and in 
three everybody in it, except himself and 
William Green, was frightened. The 
managing editor was white, but the new 
reporter mercly looked bewildered. 

“T thought ” began Edwards. 

“The deuce you thought!” snapped 
Sweeney. 

Then he turned and witheringly sur- 
veyed his protégé. He had frequently 
warned the other reporters that William 
Green was not to be “ put next,” but with 
great willingness he undertook the task 
himself now. 

When he had finished, the new reporter 
knew how the “b’gosh comedy column ” 
had served to amuse the city and how he 
himself was the butt of the Row. It 
was also made clear to him just what the 
Standard stood for, and why it had held 
off so long in the municipal campaign, 
for in his rage Sweeney told more than 
he intended. 

Those who were watching William 
Green saw his face slowly whiten, until 
even his lips were bloodless. But they 
saw, too, and it astonished them, that his 
eyes met Sweeney’s bravely, and that his 
stooped figure did not cringe, but, on the 
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contrary, straightened itself in an un- 
ashamed fashion. 

“TV’ve made a mistake, sir,” he said 
when he had a chance to speak, “ but it 
was because I believed in it all, you see.” 
He looked curiously at each one in turn, 
and then his eyes traveled back to the 
managing editor. “I resign, sir, of 
course,” he added. . 

Somebody laughed, and there followed 
a general outburst of nervous mirth. It 
was this that rang in William Green’s 
ears as he left the office. 

The paper could do one of two things. 
It could disavow the story and apologize 
to the machine, or it could obtain proofs 
to substantiate its truth and stand by the 
story. The owner himself had driven 
down-town in haste as soon as he had 
seen the paper. There was a heated ses- 
sion in the managing editor’s office, dur- 
ing which Edwards was so uneasy that he 
discussed the situation affably with the 
reporters who lingered. But nobody’s 
head came off, although Sweeney’s for a 
time had been perilously near the basket. 
Before six o’clock the Standard had an 
“extra” on the street that contained 
William Green’s story and a facsimile of 
the agreement that had been drawn up in 
regard to the gambling-house. 

At the eleventh hour the Standard had 
declared for the reform eandidate, and 
for the first time in its yellow existence 
had justified the dedication on its flaming 
banner, “for the people, of the people, 
and by the people.” 


TY. 


Tuat night William Green leaned for a 
few minutes against the great boulder 
that topped the bluff. Below him lay 
the city, vast, impenetrable, and silent. 
As he continued to gaze upon it, some- 
thing of the ache went out of his heart. 
It had not kept faith with him, but he 
could not withdraw his faith entirely 
from it. He understood its power and its 
possibilities now as he had never under- 
stood them before; but he felt that the 
man who served the city must not only be 
wise in world knowledge, but must have 
the courage to make compromises; and 
this courage he realized he lacked. 

He turned and faced the long road 
that had its beginning in a bleak bit of 
farm land and a weather-stained home- 
stead. Its wide, clean space, its un- 
ashamed sincerity, its reality, seemed to 
eall him. Undaunted, he began his night’s 
journey, and presently the blackness en- 
veloped him. 





THE LAST OF THE INDIAN CHIEFS. 


BY CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD, 


Formerly Chief of Scouts with the United States forces in the West. 


THE RECENT DEATH OF CHIEF JOSEPH, THE NAPOLEON OF THE NEZ 
PERCES, LEFT GERONIMO, THE ONCE SAVAGE APACHE, AS THE 
SOLE SURVIVOR OF THE FAMOUS CHIEFTAINS WHO LED THE RED 
MEN IN THEIR LAST FUTILE STRUGGLES AGAINST THE ENCROACH- 


ING PALEFACES. 


HE recent death of Joseph, chief of 
the Nez Percés, reminds one im- 
pressively how swiftly the grim ferry- 
man has beckoned the last famous chief- 
tains of the red men across the dark river 
into the councils of their forefathers. 
One by one the great leaders of the peo- 
ples that once roamed unhindered over 
the North American continent have 
stretched themselves on the earth and 
passed away. Some died by violence, and 
some in peace. 

Spotted Tail, the Sioux, was shot by 
Crow Dog near the Rosebud Agency in 
1881. Old Victoria was laid in the dust 
after a desperate fight in the Beratcha 
Mountains of Mexico, slain by the Mexi- 
can troops. Sitting Bull was killed by 
the Indian police. Red Cloud lived to 
enjoy the benefits of a treaty of peace, 
and died ealmly, about a year ago, in his 
tepee at the Pine Ridge Agency, sur- 
rounded by his family. Chief Joseph’s 
end was equally peaceful. Geronimo still 
enjoys good health, and by leading a life 
of indolence and piety is doing his best 
to live down his old title of the Apache 
Devil. He won distinction mainly by his 
unwillingness to give an enemy a fighting 
chance, and for his prowess and fiendish- 
ness in the dark. No more treacherous 
redskin ever lived. His crimes are with- 
out number, and his butcheries were more 
appalling than anything else recorded in 
the history of Indian warfare. 


THE WORST OF ALL BAD INDIANS. 


Geronimo is easily the wickedest In- 
dian alive to-day, and is therefore enti- 
tled to early discussion in this article. 
He became prominent after Victoria, the 
Warm Springs chief, was killed in 1881. 
About that time Geronimo, with ‘a few 
of the dissatisfied White Mountain 
Apaches, decided that the warpath was 
preferable to peace, and began a series of 
raids upon the miners, lone ranchers, and 
herdsmen in the Southwest. His villain- 


ous tactics were too much for the scat- 
tered settlers, and his fights with them 
generally resulted in some unspeakable 
brutality offered by the merciless Apache 
to his captives. In every sense of the 
word he was a tough and crafty custom- 
er. He took Natchez, a son of Cochise, 
afterwards a war chief of the Chirica- 
huas, on the war-path with him through- 
out Mexico and Arizona, where for more 
than a year the pair kept at bay two thou- 
sand United States troops. A summary 
of his performances at that period would 
make a large volume, much of it unfit to 
print. 

Geronimo finally surrendered to Lieu- 
tenant Gatewood, and was taken to Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma, where he was kept as a 
military prisoner. His chief occupation 
consisted of posing for photographs and 
making threats. He spent five or six 
years there, and was finally permitted to 
go forth into the marts of men and dis- 
play his devilish visage in various Wild 


West shows. His deepset thirst for¢ 


murder inspired frequent references to 
his enemies in Mexico and Arizona, 
whither he promised to return some day 
and spread carnage. He has learned to 
write his name, however, and at ten and 
twenty-five cents per signature his ambi- 
tion to destroy human life is waning. 

Among the Apaches Geronimo was re- 
garded as a great medicine-man, espe- 
cially schooled in surgery. He won his 
reputation by his deftness in removing 
bullets, arrow-heads, and buck-shot from 
his braves with a common jack-knife, 
which he plied with a vigor unsurpassed 
in modern surgery. In stature he is a 
small man, but his hatreds are large and 
lasting. 

I recently saw him at the World’s Fair 
in St. Louis, painfully scrawling his 
name for dimes and quarters. His ferret- 
like eyes caught sight of me in the crowd 
around him, and he promptly suggested 
that the price to me would be fifty cents. 
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I did not buy. He is between eighty and December 13, 1890, at the age of fifty-six, 
ninety years old, but the fire in his eyes’ killed by one of his own race. In the an- 
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CHIEF JOSEPH, THE NAPOLEON OF THE NEZ PERCES, THE ABLEST GENERAL WHO FEVER LED A BAND 


OF HOSTILE INDIANS. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Lee Moorhouse, Pendleton, Oregon. 
Wrig y 4 


still flashes as in the days of his red and nals of Indian romance Sitting Bull has 
thirsty vouth. always been pointed to as a great Sioux 
brave, a deep-chested chieftain, with the 
tomahawk in his good right hand always. 

In contrast with Geronimo we have that Now the fact is that Sitting Bull was a 
monumental fakir, Sitting Bull, who died mere medicine-man, and became notori- 
10 M 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SITTING BULL. 
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ous simply because, with a few followers, 
he refused to come in and accept the ra- 
tions offered by Uncle 
Sam. This put him 
into the outlaw class, 
and he was regarded as 
an enemy to the gov- 
ernment. In 1875 he 
took to the hills and 
adopted the tacties of 
the renegade. 

At about that time 
the writer, with a hand- 
ful of men, undertook 
to penetrate the Indian 
country in the neigh- 
borhood of the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, 
afterwards purchased 
by the United States 
government. The en- 
tire section was rich in 
mineral deposits, and 
we found it advanta- 
geous for prospecting. 
Sitting Bull harassed 
us constantly, but we 
continued to look for 
gold in spite of him. 
lle was more cr less 
of a.coward, as every 
brush we had with him 
proved, and his reputa- 
tion was founded very 
largely on dime-novel 
exploits. 

In the Little Big # 
Horn fight, where Cus- 
ter, the greatest of all } 
Indian fighters, fell 


with his gallant three c* £ 
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signatures from ten cents to one dollar, 
and nearly got writer’s cramp at that. 
But he discovered, like 
other American heroes, 
that popularity is 
short-lived. His asso- 
ciation with the pale- 
faces had taught him 
the importance of be- 
ing earnest. Therefore 
he inaugurated the fa- 
mous Messiah  eraze 
among his people. He 
told them, with much 
beating of the tomtom, 
that their forefathers 
would soon return to 
earth, properly decked 
in war paint, and would 
proceed to wipe out the 
palefaces, yank out the 
barbed wire fences, 
burn the government 
posts, drive the United 
States troops into the 
tall timber, and return 
once again to ~ the 
tepees and the watch- 
fires of the old régime. 

During the time Sit- 
ting Bull was setting 
the stage and rehears- 
ing his ghost dancers 
for the grand climax, 
he was so much afraid 
to show his face at the 
Indian agency that he 
sent one of his sons 
to gather in the bi- 
weekly rations supplied 
by Uncle Sam. The 





“hundred scattered on NATCHEZ, SON OF COCHISE, A WAR CHIEF government authorities 


the field of massacre, it 
was supposed that Sit- 
ting Bull led the vic- 
torious Indians, and the world long 
pointed to him as the inspiring spirit of 
Sioux vengeance. The truth is that Sit- 
ting Bull was not in the Custer fight at 
all. He was looking for one of his young- 
sters who had strayed away from camp, 
and he did not put in an appearance un- 
til the historie fight was over. Neverthe- 
less, this tremendous and_ sensational 
self-advertiser was hauled all over the 
United States and Europe, lionized and 
paraded as the greatest Indian general 
on earth. 

To be pointed to as “the chief who 
wiped out Custer’s command” meant 
something to an Indian, and Sitting 
Bull showed no reluctance about reaping 
the profits. He raised the price of Sioux 





OF THE CHIRICAHUA APACHES, AND 
AN ALLY OF GERONIMO. 


saw trouble ahead, and, 
knowing the Sioux ten- 
dency to massacre, gave 
orders for the arrest of the old medicine- 
man. Thirty-nine Indian police and four 
volunteers went to the home of the great 
maker of signatures, and found him in 
the midst of elaborate preparations for 
flight. He submitted quietly to arrest, 
however, until one of his sons, doubtless 
familiar with his father’s cowardly na- 
ture, began to jeer and jibe him. 

Sitting Bull, true to his reputation, 
ealled in a loud voice for rescue. A gen- 
eral mélée was precipitated, in which 
six Indian police and eight of Sitting 
Bull’s braves were killed, himself among 
them. 

This closed ‘the career of one of the 
most garrulous old frauds with whom 
Uncle Sam has ever had to deal. He was 
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a show Indian in every sense of the word, 
and those who know him best will bear 
me out in the statement that no single 
act of his was inspired by a desire to im- 
prove the condition of his people, or to 
‘further the peaceful relations that the 
government was trying to establish. 


THE RED MAN’S REAL WRONGS. 


It is true that the people at Washing- 
ton have made mistakes in the effort to 
solve the Indian question, and some of 
these errors never can be repaired. That 
they were made under misapprehension 
is doubtless true to a certain extent, but 
that does not lessen the in- 
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diers, under command of a_ hot-headed 
lieutenant, was sent to enforce the decree. 
Victoria protested. He told Andy 
Kelley, the trader and interpreter, whom 
the Indians respected for his unquestion- 
able honesty, that if the soldiers attempt- 
ed to remove him forcibly, he would 
fight, and would stay on the warpath un- 
til the last man of his band was killed. 
That very night the heutenant mount- 
ed his troop and galloped through the 
Indian village, shooting and yelling. Ap- 
parently he desired to show his authority, 
and to intimidate Victoria and his little 
band of peaceful braves, women, and 





jury done to those of the 
really peaceful tribes that 
bore the brunt of the suffer- 
ing. In the early days of 
the West it was a long 
journey from Washington to 
the plains, and seldom was 
much time taken to look into 
the merits of the red man’s 
ease. In consequence, some 
well-disposed tribes and some 
peace-loving chiefs fell foul 
of the government and went 
the way of the bad Indians. 

Even as late as 1878, a 
misunderstanding between 
the government and old Vie- 
toria, head of the Warm 
Spring Indians, caused a 
bitter and bloody warfare, 
ending with the old chief’s 
death in a manly struggle 
for what he regarded as his 
rights. 

Vietoria and his band had 
been living quietly at Ojo 
Caliente (Warm Springs), 
in a beautiful and fertile 
valley at the foot of the San 
Mateo Mountains, in New 
Mexico, where they worked 
their land and raised horses, 
cows, and sheep. Twice the 
Department of the Interior 
had ordered them to San 
Carlos, Arizona—to a torrid, 
arid desert, where, being of 
a peaceful disposition, Vie- 
toria was constantly har- 
assed by the warlike and 
less civilized Apaches. Twice 
he came back to his old 
home, where his fathers had 














lived and died; but again an 
order came to go to the 
burning sands cf Arizona, 





GERONIMO, THE OLD WAR CHIEF OF THE WHITE MOUNTAIN 
APACHES, WHOSE FIGHTING CAREER WAS A SERIES OF 


TREACHERIES AND MURDERS—HE WAS RECENTLY 
and a detachment of sol- AN 


EXHIBIT AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 

















THE BATTLEFIELD OF THE LITTLE BIG HORN, 
WERE MASSACRED BY THE SIOUX, JUNE 25, 1876. 
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IN MONTANA, AND THE 


GRAVES OF CUSTER’S MEN, WHO 









Drawn by W. M. Berger from a photograph by Lee Moorhouse. 


children, who thought they were about 
to be massacred. As a matter of fact the 
young officer was drunk. Within a year 
he committed suicide. 


AN UNNECESSARY TRAGEDY. 


Thereupon Victoria left the agency 


with his band of 
eighty-five warriors, 
killing Dunean, the 
farmer who was sent 
there to instruct 
them, and taking to 
the San Mateo 
Mountains. 

A few days later 
General Morrow, in 
command of the 
Ninth Cavalry, sent 


Andy Kelley and 
Jack Sullivan, an- 


other man in whom 
the Indians had econ- 
fidence, with a flag 
of truce to Victoria. 
The general asked 
him to wait 
he was while a cour- 
ier was despatched 
to the nearest: tele- 
graph station, about 
a hundred miles 
away, to ask the 
authorities in Wash- 
ington that the In- 
dians should be al- 
lowed to remain in 
their old home. Vic- 


toria agreed to this, saying, as Andy 
Kelley told me later: 
“Me wait. Me no want fight. Big chief 


he make long tongue ’’—the telegraph— 


he 


where ('f// 





RED CLOUD, THE SIOUX CHIEF, WHOSE GREATEST 
EXPLOIT WAS THE MASSACRE AT FORT PHIL 
KEARNY, IN DECEMBER, 1866. 


Drawn by W. M. Berger from a photograph. 


say me stay reservation, me no fight. 
Me want stay my old home. 
Father he make long tongue say all 


If Great 


right, me come in. 
But if long tongue 
say me go San Car- 
los, me fight all time. 
and you no more 
come back with 
white flag. You come 


back me kill you, 
too.” 
The courier was 


sent. Two days later 
Victoria, through 
his field-glasses, saw 
the man coming 
back, his jaded horse 
almost ready to 
drop. After  wait- 
ing an hour, as no 
messenger came 
from the soldiers, he 
struck camp. From 
that time to the day 
when he was killed 
in Mexico, nearly 
two years later, he 
and his band killed 
more than six hun- 
dred men, women, 
and children. 

An Indian agent 
at San Carlos was at 













































the bottom of the whole trouble, insisting 
upon Victoria’s people being sent to the 
Arizona reservation in order that he 
might have them at his mercy, so that 
he could steal from them, as he was steal- 
ing from all in his charge. This agent 
was a great church-goer, and some years 
after the Victoria campaign 
he became the subject of the 
only Indian poem I ean re- 
eall. One of the Chiricahu- 
as, formerly under Natchez, 
and nicknamed Dutch, was 
one of Captain Emmett 
Crawford’s scouts when that 
gallant officer was killed by 
Mexiean soldiers, suppos- 
edly by mistake. Dutch had 
a great admiration for Cap- 
tain Bullis, of the United 
States army, who was act- 
ing Indian agent after the 
Apache campaign. He was 
a fearless soldier who could 
swear like the proverbial 
trooper, and who compelled 
obedience and respect from 
the Indians, while Tiffany 
and his kind eajoled and 
robbed them in a sanctimon- 
ious way. One day, in com- 
paring the two agents, 
Dutch wrote with a piece of 
charcoal on a door: 


Old Tiff he kneel, 
Old Tiff he steal—much. 
Cap Bullis he no kneel, 
Cap Bullis he no steal. 
Dutcu, INJUN. 


There was some poetry 
and much truth in this 
aboriginal quatrain. 

Soon after Victoria went 
on the warpath I joined 
General Edward Hatch as 
chief of seouts, and fol- 
lowed the old chief all over 
New Mexico, Arizona, and 
part of Texas, finally locat- 
ing him, after a sixteen 
days’ seout, in the Cande- 
lena Mountains in old Mexico, where he 
was safe for a time. 


eet 


THE FATE OF VICTORIA’S BAND. 


lis end finally came in the Beratcha 
(Drunken) Mountains, while thirty-two 
of his young warriors were absent, se- 
curing fresh horses and ammunition 
from the frightened Mexicans, and Vic- 
toria and the other old men, together 
with a few young bucks, were surrounded 
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by Mexican soldiers. After surrendering 
they were ordered to stand up in a row. 
They obeyed, muttering to one another 
in their own language. Victoria knew 
what the order meant, and told his war- 
riors at a signal to draw their knives and 
fight, as they were going to be shot down. 


SITTING BULL, THE SIOUX MEDICINE-MAN WHO BECAME FAMOUS 
AS HAVING COMMANDED THE VICTORIOUS INDIANS AT THE 
BATTLE OF THE LITTLE BIG HORN, THOUGH HE ACTU- 


ALLY TOOK NO PART IN THE FIGHT. 


The result was that three Mexican sol- 
diers were killed outright, and several 
others wounded, but old Victoria died 
like a soldier, fighting to the last amid 
his fallen braves. 

I was within twenty miles of this mas- 
saere, on the trail, when I was overtaken 
by a courier bearing’ a duplicate letter 
sent by General Terasses, commanding 
the Mexican troops, to General George 
P. Buell, in command of the United 
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States soldiers who had entered old Mexi- 
co on invitation of General Terasses, and 
to cooperate with him. The order read in 
part: 

It will be objectionable to my government for 
you to proceed any farther into the interior of 
Mexico. : 

General Buell, who had instructed me 
to hold Vietoria’s trail until I had lo- 
cated him, had therefore sent the courier 
to order me back to the Ameriean side. 
I learned the particulars of Victoria’s 
capture, and of the fight which ended in 
his death, from a Mexican courier, and 
wired it at the time to the New York 
Tlerald. 

Nana was seeond in command with 
Victoria, and almost as great a warrior 
and general. He was absent with the 
younger warriors when Victoria was 
caught in the fatal trap. Nana did much 


fighting after that, killing two men with- 
in eighteen miles of my own home, and 
wounding many others; but he was finally 
eapiured and placed on the reservation. 


A FRIENDLY SIOUX CHIEFTAIN. 
Spotted Tail, the Sioux, was not in 
love with the war-path, and after his 
daughter’s death he was always friendly 
with the whites. The kindness of the peo- 
ple at Fort Laramie when she was ill, and 
after she died, is said to have softened 
the old chief’s heart toward the pale- 
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faces, though he told me another reason 
when I met him in 1875. 

I was then carrying mail from Sidney, 
Nebraska, to the Red Cloud Ageney, and 
I had important communications for 
General Custer, then on the trail of Sit- 
ting Bull. Many of Red Cloud’s warriors 
had also taken the war-path, and in 
order to see Spotted Tail I had to find 
his camp and lodge in the dead of night. 
] wrapped an Indian blanket around me, 
and sueceeeded in getting into the chief’s 
wigwam, where I remained undiscovered 
until Spotted Tail awakened me in the 
morning. Ile eonsidered it a wonderful 
feat that a white man should get into the 
middle of his village without his knowl- 
edge, even though he and his people were 
at peace with the whites. 

Spotted Tail gave me a most delicious 
breakfast, I think the best I ever ate, and, 
having had a long night’s ride, I had a 
most ferecious appetite. As he prepared 
the meal, I could detect a most savory 
odor, but could not recall what it remind- 
ed me of. Presently old Spot came in 
with a frying-pen, followed by a squaw 
vith a coffee-pot. Putting the frying-pan 
on the floor, and handing me a.-tin plate 
and eup, the chief pointed to the meat in 
the pan and invited me to partake. 

It took me but a few seconds to fill my 
plate, and I was soon mastiecating the 
most delicious morsel I had ever tasted. 














THE ENCAMPMENT ON THE COLVILLE RESERVATION, IN WASHINGTON, WHERE CHIEF JOSEPH WAS LIVING, 
WITH THE REMNANT OF HIS BAND, AT THE TIME OF HIS DEATH. 


From a photograph by Lee Moorhouse, Pendleton, Oregon. 














I said not a word until the meal was fin- 
ished. Then I asked Spotted Tail what 
kind of meat he had treated me to. He 
pointed to two rattlesnake skins that had 











NANA, CHIEF OF THE WARM SPRINGS APACHES, WHO TOOK THE WAR-PATH WITH 
VICTORIA IN 1878—HE FINALLY SURRENDERED AND MADE PEACE WITH 
THE GOVERNMENT. 


been nailed up to dry the day before, and 
I knew I had had my first feed of snake 
meat. I was glad that he had not killed 
a dog in honor of my arrival! 
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more warlike disposition, was keeping 
the hostiles informed of the movements 
of the soldiers and the news of the 
agency. After getting all the informa- 
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Spotted Tail was ccoperating with_ 
General Custer against the hostile In- 
dians, and notifying him of their where- 
abouts, while Red Cloud, who was of a 
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tion I could obtain from Spotted Tail, I 
took my departure; but before I left his 
wigwam he explained to me why he was a 
friend of the whites. 

He told me the strange story of his 
daughter’s death. . The girl died three 
times—at least, that is what the old chief 
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Spotted Tail became the friend and ally 
of the whites. 


THE NAPOLEON OF THE NEZ PERCES. 


Chief Joseph, of the Nez Perecés, or 
Pierced Nose Indians, was without doubt 
the greatest general of his race. 


He was 


SPOTTED TAIL, OR SINTEGALESKA, CHIEF OF 


THE BRULE SIOUX, WHO AIDED CUSTER 


IN HIS WAR AGAINST THE HOSTILE 
Sioux IN 1876. 


Drawn by W. M. Berger from a photograph. 


said. Twice she seemed to have breathed 
her last, and twice all preparations were 
made for her burial, but it turned out 
that she was only in a deep trance. After 
her first trance she called Spotted Tail to 
her side and spoke to him in wonderful 
words. She had been to the Happy Hunt- 
ing-Ground, and the Great Father of All 
had sent her back to tell the Sioux chief 
and his people that they should fight no 
more; that the white men were like the 
grass on the prairie, as compared with 
the Indians; and that he should try to 
become like the palefaces, should improve 
his land and edueate his children. 
Spotted Tail promised he would never 
go to war with the government again. 
She sank into another trance, from which 
she again woke, and again sank into her 
last sleep to return no more. That is why 


a warrior worthy of better treatment 
than he received at the hands of the 
American government. His people were 
peaceful and industrious, but a quarrel 
arose with the Federal authorities 
through the revocation of a treaty ‘grant. 
It was the old story; land in the Wallowa 
county, in eastern Oregon, which had 
been given to Joseph’s father, had the 
proverbial string attached to it, and was 
taken away again to be sold to white set- 
tlers, because “the area of the tract be- 
ing greater than that of Massachusetts, 
its restoration to the aboriginal char- 
acter would give a serious check to fron- 
tier civilization.” 

How many Indian wars were due to the 
white man breaking his word! It did not 
follow, however, that all the Nez Percés 
Indians were malcontents. The Protes 
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tant and Catholie Indians signed the new 
treaty, and went peacefully to the reser- 
vation assigned them. Chief Joseph, 
with one or two other leaders, and in all 
about four hundred warriors, refused to 
accept the terms offered them, and to 
give up their homes in the Wallowa 
Valley. Quarrels with white settlers fol- 
lowed, and several murders were commit- 
ted by Joseph’s men. This was the begin- 
ning of hostilities, and of the long flight 
and pursuit across the Rocky Mountains 
and back. 

The government had the fight won be- 
fore it started, for its soldiers were in 
charge of that able officer, General Oliver 
Otis Howard, and other experienced vet- 
erans of the Civil War. Joseph broke 
northward and eastward across Salmon 
River, and on to the Clearwater, where 
Howard headed him off and gave him his 
first battle. About three hundred Indians 
were in this fight, the women acting as 
reserves, and proving themselves ama- 
zons of no mean ability. One old squaw, 
To-ka-map-po by name, was taken pris- 
oner. While tied to a horse behind a sol- 
dier she ecraftily reached around, took his 
knife from his belt, and plunged it into 
his heart. Then she galloped away as fast 
as the horse could carry her, and rejoined 
her people. For this Amazonian act she 
demanded the right to sit in council with 
the braves and to fight with them. Ever 
after she was to be found near Chief 
Joseph in the fray, a self-constituted 
body-guard. 

Joseph told his warriors to spare all 
white prisoners taken in battle, and not 
to kill a white woman or child. This 
was something out of the ordinary in 
an Indian chief, but unfortunately the 
order was not strictly adhered to by his 
men, as frequent murders of women and 
children occurred. 

During the campaign Joseph’s wife 
became the mother of a little girl. This 
new-born child was the only one left to 
him when he finally surrendered at Bear 
Paw Mountain, in northern Montana. 
His other child, a girl of about ten, ran 
away during the hostilities and was never 
found, probably perishing of hunger in 
the mountains. Of the four hundred 
warriors who formed Joseph’s force in 
the beginning, only eighty-seven re- 
mained when he finally surrendered to 
Colonel Nelson A. Miles, after first offer- 
ing his gun to General Howard, the per- 
sistent soldier who had followed him for 
fifteen hundred miles over icy moun- 
tains and through swollen streams, fight- 
ing him every foot of the way. Thus 
ll 
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ended one of the most remarkable Indian 
campaigns in all the eventful history of 
the American frontier. 


THE TREACHERIES OF RED CLOUD. 


Red Cloud was afraid to take the war- 
path openly in the Sitting Bull cam- 
paign. He received his rations regularly 
at the agency, and claimed to be at peace 
with the whites. Nevertheless, he secretly 
aided and abetted the small parties of 
young bucks who, during the opening of 
the Black Hills country, made numer- 
ous raids upon the miners and massacred 
many people. 

I was once surrounded by fifteen of 
Red Cloud’s Indians, and my horse shot 
from under me. But for the fact that I 
reached the top of a high hill, I should 
not be telling the story now. I hid be- 
hind a pile of rocks and used my horse’s 
body as a shield, fighting the Indians off 
with a shot now and then as they eir- 
cled around me. When night came they 
dispersed, hurrying back to the reserva- 
tion. These were the Indians for whom 
the agent was drawing rations from the 
government. 

Again, at the mouth of Buffalo Gap, 
in the Black Hills, during the fall of 
1876, another of Red Cloud’s bands sur- 
rounded me and my men, and but for the 
heroism of Roger Williams, a Kentucky 
boy, who volunteered to ride through the 
Indians to Custer City and bring assist- 
ance, we should have been wiped out. I 
afterwards made Williams my lieutenant 
of scouts. Only recently I heard that he 
is now colonel of the Second Kentucky 
Cavalry, and was practically military 
governor of the State at the time of Gov- 
ernor Goebel’s assassination. 

ted Cloud’s most successful perform- 
ance, reckoning from an Indian’s stand- 
point, was the massacre at Fort Phil 
Kearny in Dakota, December 21, 1866. 
The fight began by Red Cloud’s men at- 
tacking a detachment of soldiers collect- 
ing firewood for the fort. The discharge 
of weapons brought assistance to the 
troopers, so that their entire force num- 
bered about ninety men. The Indians 
drew off, and the soldiers undertook to 
follow and punish them. That was fatal. 
Red Cloud led his pursuers into an am- 
bush of two thousand Sioux cutthroats, 
and the little command was surrounded 
and slaughtered. One man, the last sur- 
vivor, took cover behind a fallen horse 
and used his six-shooters with marked 
success, dropping an Indian with every 
shot. Desiring to capture him alive, Red 
Cloud sent one of his braves forward 
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making signs of peace. The Indian met 
death before he had taken a dozen steps. 
Other redskins rushed in to take the sol- 
dier prisoner. He emptied his weapons 
with telling effect, firing the last shot 
into his own brain, and falling dead 
across the horse that had been his shield. 
Suicide was preferable to being captured 
by the Sioux. 

Surgeon Hines, who had gone out from 
the fort earlier in the day, viewed the 
entire massacre from hiding, and saw the 
lone survivor die by his own hand. He 
believed the brave fellow to be Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Fetterman. 

Red Cloud’s stock as an Indian hero 
went up like a rocket, and for ten years 
he reigned as chief of his nation, out- 
ranking the very worst of his tribe. In 
1876 General Crook, in the presence of 
thousands of Sioux, formally deposed 
him, and named Spotted Tail as his suc- 
cessor. The assassination of Spotted 
Tail by Crow Dog left the field open to 
Sitting Bull, who became a sort of tenta- 
tive boss. In the meanwhile Red Cloud 
made a visit to Washington, professed 
contrition, and promised to reform. Re- 
turning to Dakota, he preached the sim- 
ple life to the young braves, and did his 
best to throw cold water on Sitting Bull’s 
pretension to the pedestal of greatness. 

Seeretly, however, Red Cloud was look- 
ing forward to another “mix-up” with 
the government. About the close of the 
Sitting Bull campaign, he made an at- 
tempt to join the renegade medicine- 
man with nine hundred warriors, but was 
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captured before he reached the moun- 
tains. About eight hundred of his ponies 
were sent to Fort Laramie, where they 
were sold at auction. I was ordered to 
take command of Major Frank North’s 
Pawnee Scouts on this expedition, as 
Major North was in the garrison hos- 
pital, suffering from asthma. General 
Crook allowed me to select seven head of 
Indian ponies out of the Red Cloud herd 
in return for two horses stolen from me 
by Red Cloud’s Indians. The old chief 
afterwards told me that though I might 
get back my stock, I could never get back 
the two comrades he had killed when the 
horses were stolen. 


THE RED MAN’S TRUE FRIENDS AND FOES. 


It is not generally recognized, but it is 
nevertheless true, that the best friends of 
the red man were the soldiers and the 
frontier scouts who fought him. There 
is no instance on record where an army 
officer, acting as Indian agent, ever de- 
frauded the aborigines of their just dues. 
It is also true that the frontier pioneers, 
scouts, and prospectors were almost al- 
ways kind to the redskins, and shared ra- 
tions with them in order to keep their 
good-will as a protection for the white 
settlers’ families. Many a rancher has 
given a steer to a band of Indians in re- 
turn for their friendship. 

On the other hand, the “Indian rights” 
people with their mistaken sentiment, 
together with dishonest Indian agents, 
have caused many conflicts for which 
soldiers and frontiersmen were blamed. 


BY THE GUADALOUPE. 


From happy haunts in hills afar, 
The sparkling water dances, 
Attuned to song and gay guitar 

Of olden-day romances. 


A caballero’s serenade, 
A senorita’s laughter, 

With gleams of chillies fair arrayed 
On smoky wall and rafter. 


Beneath these turquoise-tinted skies, 
Here in this green pavilion, 

At peace with all the world I lie 
Enwrapped in dreams Castilian ; 


Blue lie the hills of Santa Cruz; 
Low in the sky hangs Hesper ; 

And Santa Clara’s bells diffuse 
The holy balm of vesper. 


It falls on dreamful eye and ear, 
Bids care depart and bliss come ; 
A ghostly padre passes near— 
How sweet his “ Pax vobiseum !” 


Clarence Urmy. 
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The Prize Pumpkin Pie. 


Tue pumpkin contest was over. Four 
windows of MecDonald’s department store 
were occupied by the huge prize-winners, 
and were constantly surrounded by 
crowds. It had been a good drawing 
eard, and Andrews, the advertising 
agent, received the firm’s congratulations 
complacently. But now the time had 
come when the windows were needed for 
the new winter display, and Andrews 
wondered what on earth he was going to 
do with the avalanche of pumpkin for 
which he was responsible. 

The pie contest was an inspiration— 
one of those lightning flashes in the 
darkness of perplexity which are a proof 
of genius. With Andrews to think was to 
act, and the evening papers that very day 
announced that pieces of McDonald’s 
prize pumpkins would be given away, the 
recipients to bake therefrom pies, 
luscious or not according to their several 
abilities, the said pies to compete for 
prizes given by the firm. 

t was a great idea. Men, women, and 
children thronged into the basement of 
the store, where the pumpkins were being 
chopped up. The hardware department 
reported the sale of innumerable pie 
pans, and the grocery department trebled 
its sales of spices, eggs, and flour. Sev- 
eral windows were fitted with rows of 
wooden shelves, rising tier on tier like 
circus seats, and by the third day of the 
contest these were occupied by hundreds 
of pies—pies with meringue and pies 
without, pies of rich golden yellow, and 
pies of soggy dark brown, large pies and 
small pies, crusts that looked ready to 
melt with flaky richness, and crusts of 
rubber-like tenacity. And all day long an 
interested crowd stood outside, trying, 
like similar gatherings at the races, to 
pick the winners. 

No whisper of this had come to Miss 
Serena, although as she sat that night at 
her darning she was thinking that the 
pumpkins on the old farm must be ready 
to use. With a sigh she thrust the worn 
darner into a fresh stocking, only to 
hear it fall clattering to the floor 
through an enormous hole in the toe. 
Such occurrences being by no means un- 


usual, Miss Serena merely bit off a long 
thread of darning-cotton and fell to work. 

Once she tiptoed into the adjoining 
room and drew the patehwork quilt, a 
relic of the old home, more closely 
around the three boys in the roomy four- 
poster. Being many years past the emo- 
tional age, she did not kiss them, but con- 
tented herself with looking long and 
lovingly at them as they lay huddled 
close to keep warm. 

“Tommy is more like his mother every 
day,” she thought, as she went back to 
her work. 

Her steel-rimmed glasses were a little 
misty, and she wiped them clear on the 
corner of her white apron. She started 
guiltily at the sound of a light tap at the 
door, and at the somewhat apologetic en- 
trance of her neighbor from across the 
hall. 

“T saw your light under the door, and 
I thought I'd bring this over for you to 
read.” The caller held out the evening 
paper, pointing with an indicating finger 
to a certain paragraph. Miss Serena, 
putting on her reading glasses, took it 
close to the tiny glass lamp. “Jim and I 
were talkin’ it over, an’ Jim says you 
ought to try,” the visitor went on. 
“You're such a smart baker there’s no 
tellin’ but what you’d get a prize at Me- 
Donald’s. An’ two hundred dollars would 
put you right back in your old home, 
wouldn’t it?” 

Miss Serena nodded. 

“Td like to try, goodness knows,” she 
said. “It would be so good for the boys. 
It drives me almost crazy to see Annie’s 
children learning rough ways in the 
alleys around here. When does it say the 
contest closes, Mrs. Miller?” 

Mrs. Miller consulted the paper. 

“Well, that’s too bad,” she said. 
“The time’s up to-morrow morning at 
nine o’clock.” 

“Tt’s just as well,” Miss Serena sighed 
resignedly. “Tf I had all the stuff I could 
do it to-night, I do believe, but I haven’t 
the pumpkin, and not a bit of shorten- 
ing or spice.” 

Mrs. Miller stepped forward impul- 
sively. 

“Oh, if you just wouldn’t mind,” she 
said, “I ean lend you shortening and 
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spice, and Jim brought home a piece of 
pumpkin on his way from work this eve- 
ning. Do, Miss Serena, and if you get a 
prize, why I'll go and visit you at your 
old home.” 

Miss Serena debated the matter a mo- 
ment; then she put the darning-basket 
aside and rose determinedly. 

“Tl do it,” she said. “I was going to 
finish that waist for Sallie Jones, but she 
doesn’t want it till Sunday, so she can 
wait. It’s kind of you, Mrs. Miller, to 
take so much interest, and I'll send your 
things back to-morrow. Or, no, when I 
think of it, will it suit if I return them 
Saturday? I won’t be paid for the waist 
till then.” 

Mrs. Miller was in no hurry for the 
return of her groceries, and bustled off 
to get them. Miss Serena, tying on a 
gingham apron over her shabby black 
skirt, built a fire in the warped old stove, 
and hunted out her old cook-book. 

“Eggs and milk! I had forgotten 
them, and there’s only the milk for the 
children’s oatmeal in the morning, and 
those four eggs were for dinner! Well, if 
I ever get the boys back to the farm they 
ean have all the eggs and milk they 
want! ” 

Midnight saw the finishing touches put 
to the pie. There it stood in the center 
of the table—which was kitchen, dining- 
room, and parlor table in one—its flaky 
erust pinched around the edge by a know- 
ing twist of Miss Serena’s thumb and 
forefinger, its spicy filling an aromatic 
golden yellow, and, heaped on the top in 
little hillocks of delight, the whites of the 
eggs, lightly browned. 

“And it tastes even better than it 
looks,” thought Miss Serena, as, the room 
put to rights and the precious cook-book 
put away, she crawled into bed. 

The boys had bread for breakfast the 
next morning. Being considerate young- 
sters they made fewer complaints than 
might have been expected, but three pairs 
of hungry eyes kept turning longingly to 
where, in its arrogant self-sufficiency, the 
pie sat, emanating distracting whiffs of 
spice. The scanty meal finished, Miss 
Serena gathered up the shabby coats and 
caps and prepared the boys for the street. 
The pie was carefully taken from its 
pan, and, resting on a wooden platter, 
was deposited in an old_ bonnet-box, 
lined for the purpose with clean paper. 
To Jack, with his nine years, was in- 
trusted the responsibility of carrying it 
to MeDonald’s. 

The store was not far from the tene- 
ment district, but the boys were thinly 
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clad and the morning cold. Jack’s fingers 
first ached and then became numb with 
cold. He tried blowing, first on one hand 
and then on the other, and that is how 
the accident happened. The pavements 
were frosty, and he slipped and fell, bon- 
net-box and-all. However, he picked him- 
self up and bravely went on. 

“Well, sir, is it a pie?” The spruce 
young clerk came forward smiling. 

“Yes, ma’am—I mean yes, sir!” Jack 
was stuttering with diffidence. “ Aunt 
Serena sent it. I fell with it down the 
street, but I hope it isn’t hurt much. 
Anyhow, it’ll taste just as good.” 

But when the lid of the box was re- 
moved, there was revealed ruin and deso- 
lation. An unsightly mixture of crust, 
filling, and meringue met the clerk’s 
amused eyes. 

It was not funny to the children. , 
J ack’s voice was husky with the lump in | 
his throat when he said, ina queer little 
strained treble: 

“ Aunt Serena sat up half the night to 
make it. I don’t know what she’ll think! ” 

But Billy’s eyes were fast filling. 

“Tt’s got all the breakfast milk in it, | 
and I’m hungry!” 

“The dinner eggs, too,” said Tom rue- | 
fully, “and I’m that empty! ” 

The clerk was not smiling now. In- 
stead, he was looking very hard indeed at 
nothing. Then he turned and motioned 
to the little knot of newspaper men who 
were just beginning their work as judges. 
They slipped over quietly, and Jack, ab- 
sorbed in telling his story, did not notice 
their presence. 

“You see, me and these other two’s 
brothers. We’re orphans, too. Pop, he 
died a year ago, and mother, well, it 
seems a long time—it must be six 
months. An’ Aunt Serena, she came up 
from the country to look after mother, 
an’ we’ve never had money to get back. 
We didn’t mind bein’ hungry to-day; it’s 
nothin’ new, but here I had to fall and 
spoil the whole thing! ” 

One of the judges stepped forward and 
peered into the box. 

“We'll just sample this pie,” he said. 
“Tt looks like the real thing! ” 

Quite gravely the judges tasted the 
contents of the bonnet-box. Then they 
exchanged several solemn winks and 
tasted again. 

“ Now look here,” said one of the news- 
paper men. “ Don’t tell Aunt Serena that 
you fell, or that the pie is broken. And 
you come around here this afternoon and 
see if your pie won anything. There’s 
strong competition, you see, but*we’re 














judging by flavor, not looks, so Aunt 
Serena still has a chance.” ; 
Then the judges went back to their 


work, and three little boys, 
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girl in the glass and her own accusing 
conscience. 
“You ought to be ashamed of your- 





with lightened hearts, albeit 
empty stomachs, went on 
their way to school. ry 

Late that afternoon, ~! 
Sallie Jones’ waist being 
finished, Miss Serena took 
her faded bonnet from a 
hook—the pasteboard box, 
its home for many years, 
having gone to its fate that 
morning—and, putting on 
an antiquated dolman, 
started with the boys for 
McDonald’s store. No word 
of their interview with the 
judges, or of the pie’s mis- 
hap, had passed the chil- 
dren’s lips. 

They crowded close to 
the window where the win- 
ners were displayed. One was an elabor- 
ate affair of enormous proportions, iced 
like a wedding-cake, .and decorated with 
silk flags and tiny dolls. It was marked 
“ Second Prize.” The winner of the third 
prize was equally ornate, but could Miss 
Serena believe her eyes? She looked at 
the number of the ticket she held in her 
hand. Yes, that was it, eight hundred 
and forty-one. In the very center of the 
display was a battered, broken bonnet- 
box, and fastened to it this inscription 
on a huge placard: 

“First Prize Awarded to No. 841—A 
Real Old-Fashioned Pumpkin Pie—It 
Was So Good That the Judges Ate it!” 

Mary Roberts Rinehart. 


Two of a Kind. 
I. 


OF course, when one is a member of a 
house party, one owes it to one’s hostess 
to be polite and friendly to one’s fellow 
guests. But even the most exacting host- 
ess would not insist that a girl should sit 
in a dark corner under the stairs and 
permit a young man to hold her hand 
while everybody believes her to be deco- 
riously admiring moonlight effects from 
the front veranda. 

Marcia Talbot, unfastening the bodice 
of her evening gown, frowned into the 
eyes of the young woman in the mirror 
who glared back at her; for only half an 
hour earlier Marcia had been doing that 
very thing, and just now she was hav- 
ing a very bad time of it indeed with the 














“YOU OUGHT TO BE ASHAMED OF YOURSELF !” 


self!” said her conscience. “ You did it 
just for fun, and he really eared. What 
are you going to do about it?” 

Marcia did not know. She sat down to 
think. At the end of fifteen minutes she 
summoned her maid. The girl came, 
sleepy-eyed and disheveled. 

“Pack my things, Celeste,” Marcia 
ordered. “TI am leaving early in the 
morning.” 

Celeste, rubbing her eyes and marvel- 
ing at the vagaries of her mistress, set 
about her task. Marcia, at the writing- 
table, racked her brain for a plausible ex- 
cuse to leave for her hostess. 


II. 


b 


Haroip Srymour took off his shoes and 
set them down with a thump. 

“Have you no sense?” he said, speak- 
ing aloud, not because there was any one 
to listen, but merely as a relief to his feel- 
ings. “Some day, perhaps, you'll learn 
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SAVE THAT THERE WAS NO PLACE TO 
FLEE TO, SHE WOULD HAVE 
FLED IN PANIC. 
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to play the game only with girls who un- 
derstand the rules. You didn’t care a 
brass farthing, while that poor little 
thing—and you’ve got to meet her in the 
morning, and she’ll expect you to go on, 
naturally. Oh, Lord! ” 

Mr. Seymour groaned, and smoked 
three cigarettes in rapid succession. 
Then he got up and began to hurl things 
into his trunk. 


IIT. 


Marcia Tautsor drew a long breath of 
relief when she climbed down from the 
dog-cart and found herself on the station 
platforny. Then, save that there was no 
place to flee to, she would have fled in 
panic, for down the road, carrying a 
suit-ease, came Harold Seymour. 

Flight being clearly impossible, Miss 
Talbot foreed her lips into a sorry imi- 
tation of a smile, and turned with both 
hands outstretched to meet the advancing 
gentleman. 

“ Who told you that I was going?” she 
eried. Then, in the same breath: “ You 
are going to town with me? How dear of 
you!” Which was just about the last 
thing she would have said had she had 
control of her tongue. 


Seymour, being quite as much em- 
barrassed, but less facile of speech, man- 
aged only to stammer a halting: 

“ Going?” 

“My grandmother,” said Miss Talbot, 
plunging into explanations. “She isn’t 
very well, you know. And she’s fond of 
me, and so I—I thought I’d better go 
home.” 

Then Seymour’s heart snrote him and 
his conscience pricked. The “not very 
well” grandmother seemed to his mind 
hardly an adequate reason for the girl’s 
obvious distress. He squared his shoul- 
ders and rushed to meet his fate like a 
man, 

“Are you going away,” he said, “ be- 
cause you—you thought I was not in 
earnest last night, Marcia?” 

Seymour was quite pale, and Miss Tal- 
bot. looking at him, realized that it is an 
awful thing to break a man’s heart. She 
might have resorted to subterfuge, but 
she had the good sense to realize that 
sooner or later the truth must out. Bet- 
ter now, and have it over with! 

“No,” she said. “ That is not the rea- 
son. I am going away because I thought 
you were in earnest last night.” 

It was out! Miss Talbot drew a great 
breath of relief, but carefully averted her 















eyes from Harold Seymour’s stricken 
face. For a long moment that gentleman 
was silent. 

“Do you mean that?” he demanded 
hoarsely, at length. 

“Of course I mean it,’’. Miss Talbot 
snapped irritably. Her nerves were giv- 
ing way. “ There—there is another man,” 
she explained more gently. 

Harold Seymour gripped her hand. 

“ Shake! ” he said fervently. “ You see, 
there’s another girl, too!” 

Una Hudson. 





Jimmy’s Personal, 
YOUNG MAN, not handsome, nor wealthy, nor 
afflicted with matrimonial ambitions, would like to 


correspond with young lady of a type not addicted 
to answering “ personals.” 


Just why Jimmy Blakely inserted this 
advertisement in the Sunday Record he 
could not have told himself. It may have 
been because the city was beginning to 
pall upon him. He had seen all the plays 
on Broadway except one, and had tired 
of all the girls he knew. He wanted a 
change; something out of the ordinary; 
something that would kindle his eyes. 

The answers came by the score. Jimmy 
read them much as he read the head-lines 
of his newspaper, and tossed them con- 
temptuously into the waste-basket. He 
wasn’t going to make an ass of himself 
for a girl who ecouldn’t spell correctly or 
phrase a sentence attractively. 

There was just one letter that inter- 
ested him. The envelope caught his 
eye because it was creamy white, of the 
best note-paper, and because the address 
was written in a queer little disguised 
feminine hand that gave Jimmy more of 
a start than he thought possible. He had 
forgotten that girl long ago. 

The letter lay on his table after all the 
others had blackened and flecked into 
ashes in the open fire. Jimmy crumpled 
the paper, and held it up to the light to 
see the water-mark. Finally, after call- 
ing himself a fool for doing it, he sat 
down and typewrote a very formal an- 

- swer, asking his unknown correspondent 
to address him in care of the newspaper. 

Three days later he held in his hand 
another creamy white envelope, ad- 
dressed in the same disguised hand. 


Jimmy looked at the writing long and 
carefully, and felt his face go red. He 
mezitally called himself an ass. 

“Why, it’s an every-day sort of pen- 
manship,” he declared. “I know a dozen 
women who write like that.” 

But he read the note eagerly, and an- 
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swered it promptly, talking about him- 
self with a freedom that was quite for- 
eign to his nature. Only his name he 
withheld; -he was afraid it might end 
the little romance. 

It went on for a month, and Jimmy be- 
gan to grow nervous and irritable. He 
dressed carefully one evening, and took 
a carriage to a street a block away from 
the house he used to visit. The apart- 
ment was lighted, but Jimmy hadn’t 
been there for nearly two years, and he 
doubted if the girl still lived there. He 
walked past a dozen times, and then went 
home and wrote a long letter to the ad- 
dress of the girl who had answered his 
“personal.” He krew that the name 
and street which he wrote on the envel- 
ope masked an identity; the girl had 
confessed as much. 

The letter had its effect, not alto- 
gether to Jimmy’s liking, though he had 
prayed for just this thing. His corre- 
spondent would meet him some evening, 
provided he chose a public place. 

Jimmy looked at the letter and whis- 
tled. Had he been mistaken, after all? 
Perhaps it wasn’t she; perhaps 

With his customary promptness, 
Jimmy impulsively suggested a meeting- 
place. Purchasing two theater tickets, he 
enclosed one with an explanatory note to 
the girl, and tucked the other away in 
his pocket. 

During the two days that followed, 
Jimmy was hot aud cold by turns. He 
was a little afraid of the meeting; some- 
times he feared that the girl would be as 
haughty as she had been that last night; 
sometimes he feared it would not be she 
at all. 

Eight o’clock of the night he had 
chosen found ** imy at the theater. He 
wanted to wateh the girl enter. The 
usher found his seat for him, and Jimmy 
looked at the vacant chairs all about with 
a queer little smile. 

Gradually the seats filled. One by one 
the vacant ones vanished. At last only 
two remained unoccupied in Jimmy’s 
row—the two on his right. 

The curtain was up before the usher 
sprang down the seat next to Jimmy. 
The man’s heart was beating painfully, 
and he was biting his lip to keep it from 
trembling. At the last moment he felt 
certain it could not be she. 

But it was. She was more handsome 
and queenly than ever, Jimmy decided, 
stealing a glance at her as she seated 
herself without looking at him. He 
waited a moment for her to pin her hat 
to the back of the seat in front; then he 
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said, with a little hoarse note in his 
voice: 

“ Good-evening! ” 

She turned quickly and stared at him 
with wide open eyes; eyes of somber 
brown that grew big and 
round and alight with some- 
thing more than surprise. 
Jimmy saw it, and his heart 
thumped joyously. His fin- 
gers touched her gloved hand 
at his side, and a thrill went 
through him. 

“Then it was you?” he 
said, and added simply: “ I’m 
glad!” 

For a minute the girl did 
not speak. Something moist, 
like a tear, blurred the stead- 
fast brown of her eyes. 

“Glad of what?” 
asked. 

“Why, I’m glad that we’re 


she 


together again,” exclaimed 
Jimmy impulsively; “ that 
= f 4 ls -2 A an? 9? 
we’re friends again. ren’t you? 
“Yes,” said the girl, and Jimmy 


eaught another glimpse of the light in 
her eyes. “ Yes!” 

She turned away, rosy. An _ usher 
sprang down the one vacant seat next to 
her, and Jimmy saw her straighten up 
suddenly, and part her lips. 

“ Why,” she exclaimed, as a man took 
the chair, “ papa’s in the wrong seat; 
there he is in the row ahead instead of 
here! He sent me in from the door while 
he stopped to speak to a friend.” 

Jimmy’s face went very white. 

“Let me see your check,” he said. 

He grasped it in a shaking hand. It 
needed only an instant to comprehend. 
The girl was in the wrong seat. 

“You live at the same number?” he 
asked abruptly. 

“Yes,” answered the girl, bewildered. 

“May I call to-morrow night?” 

“Why, of course, but # 

“You have the wrong seat,” observed 
Jimmy complacently, beckoning to an 
usher, “and I find that I have made a 
mistake, too. I'll have to go to the box- 
office after you are seated by your fa- 
ther.” 

Half way down the aisle a dashing 
blond swept past Jimmy. With a quick 
intuition, he glanced over his shoulder 
and saw her turn into the row he had 
just quitted. Except for his, the only un- 
oceupied seat was the one in which the 
girl had been sitting! 

Outside, in the lobby, he lighted a 
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creamy white envelope at the cigar-stand, 
and touched it to his cigarette. Then he 
called a heavy-set young fellow, with 
close-cropped hair, and gave him the 
return ticket and reserved seat-check. 
“To-morrow night!” he 
said to himself as he went 
out of the’ theater. 
Leslie W. Quirk. 





An Imaginary Inebriate. 


“ Speak’ of the Prohibi- 
tion party,” said the squire, 
working down the tobacco in 
his pipe with a corpulent 
finger, “reminds me that I 
took the gold cure myself 
once, unbeknownst.” 

This declaration was met 
with the astonishment it de- 
served, not one of the men 
on the post-office steps hay- 
ing ever seen the squire so 
much as enter the Eagle 
House, which had the only bar in town. 

“Tt’s true enough,” said the old man 
with a chuckle. “Not that I needed it; 
but Betsy, she reckoned I did. In them 
days,” he went on reminiscently, “ Valen- 
cia wasn’t so uppish as she is now. There 
wasn’t no Eagle House, and there wasn’t 
no post-office. So ’bout once a month I’d 
drive the ten miles over to Hart’s Mills, 
an’ get the church paper an’ some fresh 
beef, an’ mebbe some butter-colorin’. 
Well, ef ’twas hot an’ dusty I’d get a glass 
o’ beer from old man Tubbins to el’ar out 
my throat ’fore I started back home. 
Betsy’d always kiss me when I got back, 
same’s ef I’d been gone a week, an’ finally 
it struck me her kisses were more inves- 





ee 
“YD GET A GLASS OF BEER FROM OLD MAN 
TUBBINS.” 
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“TAKE OUT THIS CUP 0’ COFFEE AN’ POUR IT OVER 
SHEP TO KILL THE FLEAS.” 


tigatin’ than lovin’. Thinks I, ef she’s 
huntin’ trouble, I'll just relieve her mind 
a bit; so the next time I went to Tubbins’ 
place I chewed every bit o’ mint growin’ 
beside the road for ten miles. I ain’t 
never rightly liked mint sence. From 
that day, ef you'll believe me, ef I so much 
as rubbed agin a patch o’ mint in the 
pasture, Betsy’d go round fer twenty- 
four hours lookin’ as down in the mouth 
as ef she’d lost her store teeth. 

“?*Bout that time the coffee went bad. 
We'd been usin’ the same coffee in the 
same paper packages fer years, but all at 
once it began to get queer. It tasted like 
a mixture o’ bone-phosphate an’ hard 
cider. Betsy’s the kind you can’t talk to 
*bout her cookin’, and I stood it fer a 
while. But one mornin’, after I’d nearly 
choked tryin’ to swaller it, I said, real 
gentle-like: 

“¢ Coffee’s a leetle bit off, Betsy. Seems 
like my stummick won’t have it, an’ it’s 
takin’ to my nose.’ 

“<Ef your coffee don’t suit you,’ she 
snaps, ‘you'd better hire some one as ’Il 
make it better.’ 

“T didn’t say nothin’; but when Bill 
come in I sez, real solemn: 

“<¢ Bill, take out this cup o’ coffee an’ 
pour it over Shep to kill the fleas.’ 

“Well, the coffee was better after that, 
but somethin’ went wrong with the well. 
I reckon you remember, Jerry, how you 
cleaned that well o’ mine about fifteen 
years ago?” 

Jerry expectorated with thoughtful ac- 
curacy. 

“Yep,” he said finally. “ Wasn’t that 
where we found Butts’ dog, that had been 
missin’ all spring?” 

“It was not,” said the squire sternly. 

“Cleanin’ didn’t do that well no good, 
an’ at last I said sence I couldn’t drink the 
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water I was goin’ to take to beer. An’ 
the way that well cl’ared up was some- 
thin’ wonderful. Then my victuals went 
back on me. I’d sit down, hungry as a 
b’ar, an’ the buckwheat cakes ’d taste like 
a mixture o’ horse-liniment an’ bran 
mash; an ’ef you’ve ever et rhubarb pies 
flavored with castor oil an’ senna, you'll 
know how them pies tasted to me. I was 
gettin’ thin an’ kind o’ peaked, an’ then 
one day I found the trouble. 

“Twas feelin’ round the top o’ the 
spare room closet, lookin’ fer a mouse- 
trap, an’ I knocked a bottle over. So, 
knowin’ it warn’t no place fer a bottle, I 
made a p’int to fetch it out to the light. 
I put on my specs an’ went to the winder 
to read it. It said: 

“<Drunkenness Cured at Home. 
Every Desire for Liquor Abolished With- 
out the Suspicion of the Inebriate.’ 

“Well, I was pretty mad. So this was 
the reason my drinking-water an’ my 
victuals had been p’izen to me! This was 
the reason I couldn’t even put bay rum 
on my ha’r without gettin’ qualmish! I 
was a going’ to fling it out the winder; 
but then JI thinks no, Betsy’s paid good 
money fer the truck, an’ what’s the use 
o’ wastin’ it? 





f im Vea acs 
“HERE'S THE RIPSNORTIN’EST LIVER MEDICINE 
EVER SOLD AT A DOLLAR A BOTTLE.” 


“So that afternoon I soaked the label 
off it an’ carried it down to Jim Tobias’. 
He warn’t no deacon then, an’ he used 
to inebriate considerable. So I sez to 
Jim: 

“<¢ Jim, here’s the ripsnortin’est liver 
medicine ever sold at a dollar a bottle, or 
six fer five. The guarantee sez it’ll make 
you a different man.’ 
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“Tt did, too. ’Fore 
Jim had took half the 
bottle he had joined 
the church, an’ he was 
a deacon ’fore it was 
all gone. Well, on my 
way home from Jim’s I 
was busy plannin’ to 
get even with Betsy. I 
thought she needed a 
cure fer an over-grown 
imagination, that ’d 
let her half poison as 
good a husband an’ 
pervider as ever was, 
ef I do say it. Ef you'll 
believe me, I was so 
thin that I had more 
skin than I knew what 
to do with. Supper 
that night was some- 
thin’ bumptious; I 
never remember eatin’ such a meal. But 
all the time I was praisin’ Betsy’s bis- 
cuits an’ her coffee, an’ comin’ back fer 
more, Betsy was watchin’ me suspicious- 
like. I reckon she’d missed the bottle. 

“Next day I took a calf over to Hart’s 
Mills, an’ when I come back J had a bot- 
tle. Betsy couldn’t drink her coffee the 
next mornin’. She said she was goin’ to 
deal at the new grocery, sence Ezry Tay- 
lor ’d sold her truck like that. Dinner 
was boiled meat, cabbage an’ potatoes, all 
together. Betsy said the meat must have 
been spoiled, an’ she never did like cab- 
bage nohow. At supper she didn’t eat a 
mite. Nothin’ tasted right, she said. 
She guessed she was losin’ her health; 
there was cancer in her mother’s family. 
Next day was the same, an’ 
by night she was lookin’ 
pretty droopy. I felt mean 
as dirt every time I looked 
at her, so when she’d 
washed up the dishes an’ 
was settin’ down with the 
hymn-book, I sez: 

“<« Betsy, I wish 
sew that button 
coat.’ 

“Betsy she put on her 
thimble an’ threaded her 
needle, an’ sat down by the 
lamp. Pretty soon she felt 
somethin’ in one o’ the 
pockets, an’ she pulled out 
my bottle. She held it to 
the light an’ spelled out the 
label, me watchin’ out o’ 
the tail 0’ my eye. Over Doe Mulford’s 
emetic prescription I’d pasted a home- 
made label: 


“BY NIGHT SHE WAS 
LOOKIN’ PRETTY 
DROOPY.” 


“ffi 
Wy 


>] 
you'd 
on my 


“SURE CURE FOR SUSPI- 
CIOUS WIVES.” 
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“¢Sure Cure for Suspicious Wives. 
Can be Administered Without Detection. 
Guaranteed to Restore Confidence and 
Affection.’ 

“Well, Betsy didn’t know what to 
make of it, fer jest about half a minute. 
She turned the bottle over, an’ then she 
read it again. Then she looked at me, 
an’ I was lookin’ at her. Then she got 
up an’ come over to me, an’—well,” said 
the squire, sucking at his pipe content- 
edly, “ we was both cured!” 

Elliott Roberts. 


How The City Was Saved. 


DimepteE Crtry sat on a hill. Why 
“Dimple,” I never could tell, for the 
town was more like a wart. Still, it 
sounded prettier, I suppose, and the 
esthetic always did appeal to the citi- 
zens of Dimple. That was why they 
clustered all their fine buildings about 
the top of the hill. There was the bank; 
there the town hall, the opera-house, the 
high school; there lay the heart of the 
community. Dimple City could not be 
hid. 

Frereson came to Dimple City. He 
rented a house near the town hall. 
Seemed to have money, too. Local so- 
ciety welcomed him. Such a dancer, so 
courtly, but withal so dignified and re- 
served! The ladies liked him. 

On certain days, however, he denied 
himself to all, shut his doors, and if there 
was a dance on those evenings his hands 
betrayed a grime that had defied all re- 
movers. Aha, a mystery! And what 
could there be in those mysterious boxes 
that arrived and departed 
from time to time? 

Very early in April a 
banquet was given in the 
town hall. All Dimple was 
there. Frereson was there. 
Ife answered the toast of 
“The Ladies.” Then he 
launched into the follow- 
ing burst of eloquence: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, 
though I have been such a 
comparatively short time 
with you, the kindnesses 
which you have showered 
upon me, the cordiality and 
ready response that have 
met me on every hand, 
prompt me to name you 
dear friends, true friends, 
friends within the definitions of Cicero, 
Emerson, and Thoreau.” (Murmurs of 
assent and sighs.) “ Friends, I’m about 

















to let you into a secret.” (Buzz.) 
“ And although I have risen to the toast 
of the ladies, it is absolutely necessary 
that I convey my intelligence to the 
gentlemen first. This, ladies, is the deep- 
est compliment, for does it not prove my 
firm conviction that the overweening 
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chest, a chair, a table, and writing 
materials were there. 

Frereson, leaning against the chest, 
faced his audience, who disposed thenr- 
selves variously about, chary of soiling 
their evening clothes. Then he began his 
second speech of the evening. 











“YOU MUST HEAR ME OUT, FOR I’M DESPERATE!” 


curiosity usually ascribed to the sex is 
absent in the ease of the ladies of Dimple 
City, to whom we drink? Drink, gentle- 
men, drink to those without whom the 
pendulum of daily drudgery would 
swing to nothingness. Drink to the 
wives who warm hearts and _ slippers. 
Drink to the sweethearts whose person- 
ality is ever present in inseparable sub- 
consciousness, compelling renewed en- 
deavor to merit the right to qualify as 
worshippers at the shrine of affinity. 
Drink! ” 

All rose; the glasses tilted. 
Frereson’s tone changed: 

“May I request the gentlemen to fol- 
low me over to my house?” 

The complimenied ladies took this va- 
riously. The men followed Frereson over 
to his house. An attendant closed the 
doors after them. Frereson led to the 
cellar, through the cellar, and into a 
rather narrow tunnel lighted at intervals 
by electric bulbs. The tunnel made a 
turn into a rough-dug vault. A huge 


Then 








“ Gentlemen, make no stir. You must 
hear me out, for I’m desperate! Behind 
me, in this chest, is a ton of giant pow- 
der. I have at my finger a button capa- 
ble of igniting it. Above us are the ban- 
quet hall and your wives. Over there are’ 
a pen, some ink, and a number of checks 
requiring only signatures. I have done 
everything to expedite matters. Line 
forms to the left. Don’t crowd, please. 
Smoothly, smoothly! If not, I will make 
your misnamed town truly a dimple upon 
the footstool. Gentlemen, if you doubt 
my veracity, behold the powder! ” 

He opened the chest lid. There lay the 
black, granulated particles. A chill crept 
over the huddled men. The sudden lower- 
ing of the temperature caused Mr. Open- 
dyke, who had been smoking a Havana 
claro, to sneeze. The cigar flew from his 
lips, and, describing a paraboloid of rev- 
olution, lit fairly in the center of the 
powder, and lay there glowing peacefully 
in the coal dust. 


Burke Jenkins. 
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Recollections of a Mosby Guerrilla.” 
BY JOHN W. MUNSON, 


AN ACTIVE MEMBER OF MOSBY’S PARTIZAN RANGERS FROM JUNE, 1868, TO THE CLOSE OF 
THE CIVIL, WAR. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END 


HERE came a time at last when 
Mosby’s men had to stop raiding 
and fighting and “ annoying the enemy.” 
The command had never been in better 
condition than when Lee surrendered at 
Appomattox. Every man in the saddle 
was a seasoned ranger, better equipped, 
better prepared in every way to continue 
fighting than the cavalrymen of the reg- 
ular army. Gradually the undesirable 
element had been weeded out, and a se- 
ries of unusual achievements had filled 
the command with a cheerful self-con- 
fidence. We had east off our old horses 
for new; our arms were the best to be 
had, and the entire command, reaping 
the fruits of war, found itself equipped 
in paraphernalia of the finest. We sup- 
posed that the entire Southern army was 
fairly equipped, and our hopes were 
lifted high. Most of us thought that the 
cause for which we stood was soon to be 
won, and that the long winter through 
which we had passed was to offer us full 
compensation in the shape of victory. 

Suddenly Richmond fell, Lee surren- 
dered at Appomattox, and the curtain of 
war was rung down on the last act. 
Mosby’s men, as I have related in the 
previous instalment, did not know of the 
surrender, and on the following day— 
April 10, 1865—we went into battle with 
the Eighth Illinois Cavalry. I some- 
times feel that if we had known it to be 
our last fight, every man of us would have 
died right there rather than suffer the 
defeat that followed. 

The news of Lee’s surrender was of 
course a crushing blow to the Partizan 
Rangers, although the tidings did not 
reach us until several days after the 
event. The Northern forces in the Val- 
ley of Virginia were commanded by Gen- 
eral Hancock, who,.under date of April 
10, issued a circular addressed to the 
citizens in the neighborhood of his lines, 
urging their cooperation with a view to 
the immediate restoration of peace. He 
told them, however, that Colonel Mosby, 


the Partizan Ranger, was not included in 
the terms of the surrender. 

On the same date, General Grant in- 
formed Mr. Stanton, the Secretary of 
War, that he thought all the fragments 
of the Army of Northern Virginia would 
come in and surrender under the terms 
given to General Lee. He added that he 
“wished Hancock would try it with 
Mosby.” General Halleck, however, in 
sending on to Hancock the Secretary of 
War’s order to have the correspondence 
between Grant and Lee printed and cir- 
culated, closed his communication with 
this positive sentence: 


The guerrilla chief Mosby will not be paroled. 


General Augur also issued a circular in 
which he styled Mosby “an outlaw,” sta- 
ting that he would not be paroled under 
any circumstances. It will be: see that 
there was some confusion as to the exact 
position occupied by Mosby. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH HANCOCK. 


On April 11, General C. H. Morgan, 
chief of staff to General Hancock, ad- 
dressed the following letter to Colonel 
Mosby: 


HEADQUARTERS MIDDLE MILITARY DIVISION, 
April 11, 1865. 
CoLOoNEL Joun S. Mossy, 
Commanding Partizans. 

COLONEL : j 

I am directed by Major-General Hancock to en- 
close to you copies of letters which passed between 
Generals Grant and Lee on the occasion of the 
surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia. Major- 
General Hancock is authorized to receive the surren- 
der of the forces under your command on the same 
conditions offered to General Lee, and will send an 
officer of equal rank with yourself to meet you at 
any point and time you may designate, convenient 
to the lines, for the purpose of arranging details, 
should you conclude to be governed by the example 
of General Lee. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
C. H. MorGan. 
Brevet Brigadier-General and Chief of Staff. 


The reader will observe that General 
Morgan did not ask Colonel Mosby to 
surrender himself, but “the forces under 
his command.” 


* Copyright, 1904, by John VW’. Munson, New aie ae series of articles began in the September, 1904, number 
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On the following day, April 12, Gen- 
eral Hancock notified General Halleck 
that he had sent a communication to 
Mosby offering to receive the surrender 
of his command, and added: 


It is quite as likely that Mosby will disband as 
that he will surrender, as all his men have fine 
horses and are generally armed with two pistols 
only. They will not give up these things, I pre- 
sume, as long as they can escape. I will employ 
the cavalry force here in hunting them down. 


Three days later, April 15, Colonel 
Mosby sent his reply to General Hancock, 
acknowledging the receipt of General 
Morgan’s letter of the 11th, concluding 
as follows: 

As yet I have no notice through any other source 
of the facts concerning the surrender of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, nor in my opinion has the 
emergency yet arisen which would justify the sur- 
render of my command. With no disposition, how- 
ever, to cause the useless effusion of blood, or to 
inflict on a war-worn population any unnecessary 
distress, I am ready to agree to a suspension of 
hostilities for a short time in order to enable me to 
communicate with my own authorities, or until I 
can obtain sufficient intelligence to determine my 
further action. Should you accede to this proposi- 
tion, 1 am ready to meet any person you may desig- 
nate to arrange the terms of an armistice. 


This communication was sent to Gen- 
eral Hancock through the hands of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Chapman, Captain Walter 
Frankland, Adjutant William H. Mosby, 
and Dr. A. Montiero of our command, 
and was delivered to the Federal general 
in person. 

General Hancock sent a prompt reply, 
agreeing to cease hostilities until the 
following Tuesday at noon. On the same 
day—April 16—Hancock received from 
General Halleck a notice that General 
Grant authorized him to “ give Colonel 
Mosby and his command the same terms 
as those agreed upon with General Lee.” 

On the 18th, Colonel Mosby met a 
number of the Rangers at Paris, in Fau- 
quier County, and proceeded with them 
to Millwood, in the Shenandoah Valley, 
where he met by appointment General 
George H. Chapman and his officers. 
Having as yet received no news from 
headquarters, Colonel Mosby asked for 
an extension of time. The truce was ex- 
tended to the 20th, with a conditional ten 
days’ further truce if approved by Gen- 
eral Hancock. 

On the 19th of April, General Hancock 
wrote to Colonel Mosby informing him 
that the truce would end at roon of the 
next day, and would not be renewed. On 
the same date Hancock notified Halleck 
of what he had done. 

Promptly at noon on the 20th, Colonel 
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Mosby, with twenty of his men, walked 
into one of the rooms im a little brick 
building in Millwood, near Winchester, 
where the Northern officers were waiting 
for his decision. The colonel was in- 
formed that General Hancock refused to 
extend the truce any longer than that 
hour. As Mosby refused to surrender, 
the Federal commander said to him: 
“The truce is ended. We ean have 
no further intercourse under its terms.” 


A CRITICAL MOMENT. 


He looked the colonel square in the 
eyes when he said it, and both men appre- 
ciated the serious import of the moment. 
To add to the suspense, one of our own 
men, who had remained outside among 
the soldiers, discovered that a regiment 
of cavalry was drawn up near the little 
town, hidden behind a clump of trees. 
Instantly he bolted into the room where 
the conference was being held, and 
shouted, in a voice so that all could hear 
him: 

“Colonel, the damned Yankees have 
got you inatrap! There’s a thousand of 
them hiding in the woods right here!” 
Mosby looked sharply at his informant. 
“Let’s fight ’em, colonel,” the man con- 
tinued, coming to Mosby’s side. “ We can 
whip ’em!” 

Up to that moment the conference had 
been dignified, although a bit unusual. 
At the conclusion of the trooper’s dra- 
matie announcement, Mosby, who had 
been seated during the conversation, rose 
to his feet and placed his hand on his 
revolver. 

“Tf,” he said slowly, keeping his eye on 
the group of Federal officers, “ the truce 
no longer protects us, we are at your 
merey; but we shall defend ourselves.” 

Followed by his twenty men, all ready 
to draw their weapons at the signal, 
Mosby strode from the room. If at that 
critical moment some hot-headed Parti- 
zan had made a move toward trouble, or 
a hammer had clicked in cocking, that 
tavern room would have blazed out into 
a picture that Dodge City in its palmiest 
days could not have equaled for blood- 
shed and horror. 

The handful of Rangers filed out in 
breathless silence, Mosby at their head. 
Each man mounted his horse without mo- 
lestation, and we galloped away down the 
turnpike to the Shenandoah River. 
Plunging across it, we rode over the Blue 
Ridge Mountains into our own “ Mosby’s 
Confederacy,” with our arms in their 
holsters and a suppressed feeling of 
chagrin in our hearts. But the Forty- 
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Third Virginia Battalion of Cavalry still 
lived and moved and had its being. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE PARTIZAN RANGERS DISBAND. 


THERE is not room here to recount all 
that we did and all that we felt that 
night. It was raining hard, and the out- 
look for the morrow was gloomy. The 
failure of the cause for which we had 
fought made the winds of winter colder, 
and the drizzle from the trees danker. 
Colonel Mosby, like the rest of us, 
showed plainly that his heart was heavy. 
The blow had fallen with awful force. 

Most of us slept in the fields that night 
with only the leaking sky for a blanket. 
In the morning, Colonel Mosby went to 
Mr. Carter’s house, Glen Welby, in Fau- 
quier County, where he had breakfast. 
During the meal he asked the negro girl 
who was waiting on him for writing ma- 
terial. Then and there he penned his 
farewell address to the Partizan Ran- 
gers who had gone through the campaign 
at his side. 


MOSBY’S FAREWELL TO HIS MEN. 


By previous arrangement the whole 
command, or as many as could be mus- 
tered, met that morning at Salem to hear 
his parting words. No sadder ceremony 
ever occurred in the life of that little 
band of men, and as Mosby rode along 
the line, looking each man full in the 
face, it was plain that his heart was 
breaking. The document which the colo- 
nel had prepared at Mr. Carter’s house 
was read to each squadron. I quote this 
historic address from the original draft, 
which is now owned by Frank R. Pem- 
berton, of 15 Wall Street, New York, and 
of which a facsimile, slightly reduced in 
size, appears on the opposite page: 

Fauquier County, April 21, 1865. 
SOLDIERS : 

I have summoned you together for the last time. 
The visions we cherished of a free and independent 
country have vanished, and that country is now the 
spoil of the conqueror. I disband your organiza- 
tion in preference to surrendering it to our enemies. 
I am now no longer your commander. After an asso- 
ciation of more than two eventful years, I part from 
you with a just pride in the fame of your achieve- 
ments and a grateful recollection of your generous 
kindness to myself. And now, at this moment of 
bidding you a final adieu, accept the assurance of 
my unchanging confidence and regard. Farewell. 

JOHN §. Mossy. 


It is not possible for me to write an 
adequate description of the scene that 
followed. Singly and in groups Mosby’s 
men gave way to their feelings in a man- 
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ner that requires no explanation. Strong 
men who had laughed in the face of the 
gravest dangers and smiled at the pain 
of grievous wounds, turned away and 
walked apart to weep. Colonel Mosby, 
with his hat off, stood at the side of the 
road receiving the clutch of friendly 
hands and bestowing brave words upon 
those with whom he had fought for the 
lost cause. 

Our commander frankly told his form- 
er comrades that they could do whatever 
they chose; that if they went to General 
Hancock they could get their paroles and 
be protected in their homes; that he did 
not intend to surrender, but would go 
southward, possibly to connect with Gen- 
eral Johnston’s army. 

In little groups the men dispersed. 
Most of them met next day under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Chapman, and proceeded 
to the Valley cf Virginia, where they 
surrendered. Mosby was left with a 
handful of boys who preferred to remain 
at his side, to follow him blindly wher- 
ever he chose to lead them, to become 
knights errant in a new crusade. Of this 
remnant of the Partizan Rangers the 
writer was one. 

We got as far as Richmond, where we 
learned that General Johnston had sur- 
rendered, and our new-born crusade came 
to a sudden end. The war was over. 

Mosby bade us an affectionate farewell, 
and rode away toward his home, near 
Lynchburg. About two months later he 
took his parole. No truer, braver, or bet- 
ter soldier in all the South or all the 
North ever unbuckled his weapons and 
laid them down for peace. 

“Mosby's Men” scattered far and 
wide, each to take his place in the busy 
world, each to contribute his share to- 
ward the development of the reunited 
country, each to try and make his pres- 
ence felt in the new scheme of things. 
They and their children are scattered 
throughout the land in all walks of life, 
adorning the professions, the arts, and 
the trades. 


AFTER THIRTY YEARS. 


Thirty years after the Civil War, John 
Alexander, a lawyer of Leesburg, Vir- 
ginia, one of the foremost members of 
the command, issued a eall for a reunion 
of the survivors, to be held in Alexandria, 
Virginia. In response there came about 
one hundred and fifty of the Rangers, 
Colonel Mosby among them. Many 
speeches were made, but most impressive 
of all was that which came from our old 
commander. I quote it almost in full: 














COMRADES : 

When on April 21, 1865, I told you that I was no 
longer your commander, and bade you what we then 
considered a long, and, perhaps, eternal farewell, 
the most hopeful among us could not reasonably 
have expected ever to witness a scene like this. 
Nearly thirty years have passed away, and we meet 
once more on the banks of the Potomac, in sight 
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The rock, the vulture and the chain— 
All that the proud can feel of pain. 

I miss among you the faces of some who were 
present that day, but who have since passed over 
the great river. Memory brings back the image 
of many of that glorious band, who then slept in 
the red burial of war. Modern skepticism has des- 
troyed one of the most beautiful creations of epic 
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of the capitol—not in hostile array, but as citizens 
of a great and united country. Gunboats no longer 
patrol the river; there are no picket guards on its 
banks to challenge our crossing. 

Your presence here this evening recalls our last 
parting. I see the line drawn up to hear read the 
last order I ever gave you. I see the moistened 
eyes and quivering lips. I hear the command to 
break ranks. I feel the grasp of the hand and see 
the tears on the cheeks of men who had dared death 
so long that it had lost its terror. And T know 


now, as I knew then, that each heart suffered with 
= the agony of the Titan in his resignation to 
ate : 


ages—the belief that the spirits of dead warriors 
meet daily in the halls of Valhalla, and there around 
the festive board recount the deeds they did in the 
other world. For this evening, at least, let us 
adopt the ancient superstition, if superstition it be. 
It may seem presumption in me, but a man who 
belonged to my command may be forgiven for 
thinking that in that assembly of heroes, when the 
feast of the wild boar is spread, Smith and Turner, 
Montjoy and Glasscock, Fox and Whitescarver, and 
their companions, will not be unnoted in the mighty 
throng. 

A great poet of antiquity said, as descriptive of 
the Romans, that they changed their sky but not 
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their hearts when they crossed over the sea. 
While I lived in far Cathay my heart, untraveled, 
dwelt among the people in whose defense I had 
shed my blood and given the best years of my life. 
In the solitude of exile it was a solace to hear that 
my name was sometimes mentioned by them with 
expressions of good-will. Nothing that concerns 
the honor and welfare of Virginia can ever be in- 
different to me. I wish that life’s descending 


shadows had fallen upon me in the midst of friends 
and the scenes I love best. 


But destiny—not my 
THE 
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will—compels me to abide far away on the shores of 
that sea, where “the god of gladness sheds his 
parting smile.” I must soon say to you again fare- 
well, a word that must be and hath been. I shall 
carry back to my home by the Golden Gate proud 
recollections of this evening. And I shall still feel, 
as I have always felt, that life cannot afford a more 
bitter cup than the one I drained when we parted 
at Salem, nor any higher reward of ambition than 
that I received as commander of the Forty-Third 
Virginia Battalion of Cavalry. 

END. 

















Epitor’s Note.—The following is part of a letter from Mrs. Reed, widow of Major J. 8. 
Reed, the Federal officer who fell in the engagement with Mosby’s men at Dranesville, 
February 22, 1864 : 


For several months previous to the date of the fight I had been in camp with my husband at Vienna, 
Virginia, with the Second Massachusetts Cavalry, Colonel Charles Russell Lowell in command. As soon 
as the report of the action reached the camp, a detachment of soldiers went out to bring in such of the 
dead and wounded as could be found. My husband’s body was recovered and brought to camp. He had 
been stripped of all his clothing except undershirt and drawers. His belt and pistols were never 
returned to me, and the writer’s reference to them is the first I have heard of them. 

My husband’s body was ‘sent to Washington to be embalmed, then was forwarded to me, and was 
buried with military honors from the church near my home. There was no wound in his forehead, and 
his face was unmarred, except for a few slight scratches from falling upon the ground. 

As further evidence upon this point, Mrs. Reed added a copy of the following letter : 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 25, 1864. 

Mrs. H. L. REED. 

DEAR MADAM: 

It becomes my painful duty to enclose to you the bullet which destroyed the life of your husband. 
I removed the bullet from the right breast, near the armpit, the same having entered through his left 
breast, passing through both lungs. 

Yours very respectfully, CHARLES D. Brown, M. D. 


“This letter of the surgeon,” concluded Mrs. Reed, “the undershirt drenched with his 
blood, and my own denial, will effectually dispose of the story of the ‘steel breastplate.’ ” 

In reply, Mr. Munson wrote to Mrs. Reed a letter of which the following is part : 

At the time of the fight in which your husband was killed, I was told that Fred Hipkins, of my com- 
pany, intended sending you the pistols he took from the body. I heard it several times shortly afterwards, 
but other matters crowding on each other, the incident was overlooked. When I wrote the article for 
MunsEY’s MaG4z!NE about the fight, I assumed the pistols had been sent to you. 

To-day I looked up Mr. Hipkins, who is a broker in New York, and he told me that he got only one 
of the pistols, which had an engraved presentation plate on it, and that he gave it to Mr. F. M. Holstead, 
of Norfolk, Virginia, just after the war. I have written to Mr Holstead to-day, asking him to restore 
the pistol to you. 

I want to assure you that your husband’s body was not stripped of its clothing by Mosby's men. It 
was customary to take arms and ammunition from the dead, but nothing more, and in all my experience 
with Mosby I never knew or heard of a case of our men taking clothing from a dead man. On both sides 
the living were relieved of boots, pocket-books, and anything of value, but neither side had any use for 
the clothing of their enemy. No doubt Major Reed’s body was stripped by camp-followers or negroes. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Holstead had lost the pistol, and could not return it. A subsequent 
letter from Mrs. Reed explained why only one of the weapons came into the possession of 
Mosby’s men. Her husband left the other one with her in camp, and she still has it. 

After further inquiry into the circumstances of Major Reed’s death, Mr. Munson writes : 

Colonel Chapman, whom I went to North Carolina to see, tells me that he saw Major Reed surrender 
to Baron von Massow in the fight. When the baron passed by Reed shot him. Looking round to see if 
his act had been discovered, and finding Chapman looking at him, he started to run away, when Chapman 
overtook and killed him, shooting him through the body. 

Colonel Mosby tells me that on the day of the fight one of our men brought the breastplates to him, 
saying that he had taken them from Major Reed’s saddle. Colonel Chapman says that they were at his 
house for some time, and were said to have been taken from Reed. Lieutenant Ben Palmer says that he 
also had them at his home, and that he and others often amused themselves by shooting at “ Reed’s 
breastplates.” Several other Mosby men remember seeing the breastplates, and all understood that they 
were the major’s ; but I have not discovered the man who actually took them from him. 

On the same day Fred Hipkins, of our command, captured one of Reed’s men who had on breastplates. 

It will be seen that in spite of the report current among Colonel Mosby’s men, no first- 
hand evidence has been presented to show that Major Reed wore or owned defensive armor. 
The last paragraph of Mr. Munson’s letter makes it appear possible, or even probable, that 
the breastplates supposed to be his had really belonged to one of his troopers. 








